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CARRIERS MUST CUT EXPENSES 


The railroads under the new transportation act and 
the rate advances made by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission in compliance with that act, are not earn- 
ing the six per cent net revenue on their valuation that 
the law and the Commission intended them to have. 
This may be due, in part, to incorrect estimates by the 
Commission. Probably, however, it is not. The Com- 
mission necessarily made its figures on the basis of 
business couditions as it saw them at the time. But 
business has fallen off greatly. The traffic is not there 
to haul, and therefore the railroads are not making the 
earnings that it was intended that they should make. 
Are the rates to be increased again? We hope not and 
we believe not. We do not believe that another decided 
increase in the general level of rates would accomplish 
the desired end. Undoubtedly, one of the minor things 
that have contributed to the falling off of business has 
been the advanced freight rates. The tendency of higher 
rates is always to curtail business and if the increase 
is great—as it was in this case—the tendency becomes 
more than a tendency. We think it is a decidedly rec- 
ognizable factor in the present situation. 

If we are right, then another increase would only 
serve to defeat its own purpose and nothing but a simi- 
lar result could have followed if the Commission had, in 
the first instance, made the rates higher than it did 
make them. The rates, we believe, are as high as busi- 
hess will absorb. Indeed, it may be that they are too 
high and that they must actually be reduced in order to 
give the roads the revenue intended. Certainly there is 
room for thought along this line. We have no doubt but 
that, even if a reduction in the general level of rates is 
not necessary in order to induce business, there are 
localities where reductions would serve that purpose 
and there are commodities that would move in greater 
Volume and for longer distances, to the financial ad- 
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vantage of the carriers, if the rates were reduced. That 
is the kind of rate-making that may have to be con- 
sidered in the immediate future and the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission may find itself more than ever dif- 
ferent from its former self when it merely considered 
rates as rates. 

We think it may be accepted as certain that a fur- 
ther increase in rates does not offer a way out of the 
predicament of the railroads. What then is the solu- 
tion? We should say it is to be found—at least, in large 
measure—in a reduction of expenditures, and that the 
principal item in which such reduction may be made is 
labor. Already railroads over the country—among them 
some of the largest ones—are reducing their forces or 
shortening the working day or week. Of course, that is 
what they should do even if they were earning plenty 
of money, but they probably would not do it if the ac- 
tual necessity did not confront them. As long as the 
carriers did not feel the need for economy, the payrolls 
would be little tampered with. Doubtless they will ac- 
complish much saving in this merely ordinary business 
move at a time when they have more men than their 
business justifies keeping at work, but the remedy is 
deeper than that. Already one railroad has filed a for- 
mal petition with the U. S. Railroad Labor Board ask- 
ing for permission to reduce wages, and we read that 
there will be a more or less general petition along the 
same lines soon. It must come. The men will fight it 
but we so do not see how the Labor Board, which fixed 
present wages on the basis of the conditions at the time 
when the award was made, can fairly refuse to reduce 
the scale now that the business of the roads has fallen 
off so seriously and the cost of living has dropped ap- 
preciably. In other words, the men can not expect to 
have all the cream. 


SALESMANSHIP IN TRANSPORTATION 

Edward Hungerford, a “popular” writer on trans- 
portation subjects, but one, nevertheless, who writes 
with knowledge and authority, contributes an interest- 
ing article on “Salesmanship in Transportation” in the 
Saturday Evening Post, in which he delivers himself of 
many truths and much good sense. His effort is to con- 
vince the railroads that they have transportation to sell 
and that, in order to sell it, they must use the methods 
of the salesman. If the railroads, as some of them think, 
were exempt from the rule that they must, like other 
business, rise or fall according to their ability to under- 
stand salesmanship and make good use of that under- 
standing, what, he asks, would be the use of the traffic 
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The Cincinnati, Indianapolis & Western Railroad Co. 


With its connections 
“THE SHORT LINE FROM COAST TO COAST” 


The Cincinnati, Indianapolis & Western Railroad is the short line on traffic routing to and through Kansas City avoid- 
ing the larger terminals. 

Through St. Louis, Peoria, Chicago and connections it reaches the Southwest, West and Northwestern territories, and 
is a natural intermediate line on through traffic between the East and West, North and South. : 

The thorough co-ordination existing between the traffic and operating departments coupled with motive power of high 
class and condition assures efficient handling of traffic. ; 

FAST FREIGHT schedules are uniformly maintained between Springfield, Decatur, Tuscola, Indianapolis, Rushville, 
Connersville, Hamilton, Cincinnati, and all points on its line and beyond these junctions in Central Freight Association and 
New York, Boston, Albany, Philadelphia, Syracuse, Baltimore, Rochester, Norfolk, Richmond and all Eastern, Southern and 
Southeastern points. 

Fast Freight Service in connection with all Fast Freight Lines Routes. 
J. A. SIMMONS, General Traffic Manager C. I. & W. R. R. Building, Indianapolis, Ind. R. B. KINKAID, Assistant General Freight Agent 


For information as to Rates, Routes, Service, etc., ask any Railway Agent or address the C. I. & W. R. R. at any of the following points, where we have 
General Agents: 





























Cc. I. & W. R. R. Building, Indianapolis, Ind. 201 Mercantile Building, Cincinnati, Ohio. 1210 Barclay Bldg., New York 
330 Reisch Building, Springfield, Ill. 337 Marquette Bldg., Chicago 728 Monadnock Bldg., San Francisco, Calif. 
894 Arcade Building, St. Louis, Mo. 312 Park Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 509 Wesley-Roberts Bldg., Los Angeles, Calif. 






107 Railway Exchange, Kansas City, Mo. 41 Porter Bidg., Memphis, Tenn. 514 Colman Bldg., Seattle, Wash. 
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department? “To make rates? Oh, no! Under the 
operation of state and federal laws and regulatory com- 
missions today, that has become a clerical job. Only 
tradition keeps it out of the auditor’s office, where it 
now really belongs.” ‘That, of course, is going pretty 
far, but there is point to the remark, nevertheless. 

Mr. Hungerford deals principally with the passenger 
end of the railroad business but he discusses freight 
enough to make it plain that he thinks the railroads are 
failing to use proper methods when they do not adver- 
tise their freight-carrying facilities. 

“One of the pet arguments of old-time railroaders,” 
he says, “when asked in other years to advertise their 
freight service, was to explain a firm declination by say- 
ing that freight traffic is never an upbuilder; that it 
exists always in a more or less fixed volume, and so for 
one line to advertise would only result in traffic being 
taken for a time from another, which in turn would then 
resort to the device of advertising on its-own behalf; the 
net result of all this being that eventually all the rail- 
roads would advertise, and that then the traffic. would 
divide exactly as it divided before any of them began, 
according to the routings and conditions that best suited 
the desires of the individual shipper. 

“The utter speciousness of such argument need not 
be dilated upon. Freight traffic can be created, to say 
nothing of being held in these days when the motor 
truck has become a pretty active competitor of the box 
ar 

The only fault we have to find with these obser- 
vations by Mr. Hungerford is that his language, espe- 
cially in the use of the words, “in other years,” would 
indicate that the policy—or at least the argument—of 
the railroads with respect to freight advertising had 
changed. It has not. The men who make the railroad 
policies—with the exception of a few of the more prog- 
ressive smaller lines—are still saying, “we do not ad- 
vertise our freight-carrying facilities,” and still giving 
the hackneyed and bad reasons why they do not. That 
is, some of them give those reasons. Most of them have 
no reasons. They only know that it is not done. 


ANOTHER RATE COMMITTEE DOCKET 

We take pleasure in announcing that we have made 
arrangements with the Trunk Line Coal and Coke Com- 
mittee for the publication of its dockets of hearings. 
They will be printed in The Daily Traffic World and in 
The Traffic Bulletin with the dockets of the other rail- 
road rate committees. There has been a demand for 
this docket and we are glad that we may now supply it. 


MORE LEGISLATIVE IGNORANCE 

We have had some things to say in these columns 
lately about legislative ignorance—instances of mem- 
bers of the House or Senate formally discussing trans- 
portation matters about which it appears that they know 
little or nothing. Another example is the speech of 
Senator Fernald, of Maine, published this week. His 
remarks are a mixture of truth and misstatement, good 
sense and bad logic, and even where he is correct in the 
essence of his judgment, he is too radical and, in large 
measure, unfair. 
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For instance, what he says about the former policy 
of the Commission being responsible for the financial 
condition of the carriers, appeals with some force to us. 
We have always thought the Commission was even 
more parsimonious with the railroads than the law and 
the needs of the times demanded, but that is largely a 
matter of opinion, and also of history now, for the par- 
simony, if it existed, has certainly vanished, and it is 
present cgnditions that ought to concern the lawmakers. 

But even at the worst that could be justly said of 
its policy, the Commission never deserved the invective 
piled on it by Senator Fernald. One would think, from 
what he says, that the Commission never granted an in- 
crease until it had to. As a matter of fact, the advance 
sought in the fifteen per cent case was granted, and, be- 
fore it was granted, the Commission hurried forward with 
relief by adding fifteen cents a ton to the coal rates. That 
was done in a year when the railroads had a net revenue 
much greater than they ever had in the halcyon years 
Fernald talks about, prior to 1910. In fact, they had a 
greater net revenue that year than in any other year 
except 1916, which was the most prosperous they ever 
had. 

Again, Senator Fernald goes too far in his remarks 
about the personnel of the Commission. From what he 
says one would judge it to be made up of a lot of in- 
competents like its notorious fellow, the Federal Trade 
Commission. We have always deplored the way in 
which members of the Commission are chosen—the way, 
for the matter of that, in which all political appointees 
are chosen. There is seldom any particular attention 
paid to special fitness for the office conferred, and the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, like other govern- 
ment bodies, has been made up largely of men with no 
special training. But, for all that, some of the men on 
it have been trained since their appointment by the 
service they have performed, and some of the men on the 
Commission are the very best, we believe—considering 
them as they are now and not as they were when they 
were appointed—that could be chosen for the work. In 
spite of handitaps like the appointment of such men as the 
now defunct Woolley, the Commission has proved an 
able body and not the kind of agency that Senator Fer- 
nald would have the public think. 

Senator Fernald says that the narrow attitude of the 
Commission caused agitation by politicians resulting in 
passage of two-cent fare laws by several states. The 
Commission, he said, made it popular to jump on the 
railroads. In this, the Senator shows himself almost as 
ignorant of history as Henry Ford. The state two-cent 
fare laws did not follow or result from the legislation of 
1910, placing the railroads “at the mercy of the Com- 
mission.” That wave of rate-cutting by state legisla- 
tures followed the passage of the Hepburn act in 1906. 
The state legislation was attributed to the resentment 
by politicians over the withdrawal of passes in that and 
the following year. That withdrawal was forced by 
Roosevelt’s threat to use the penal sections of the Hep- 
burn act on the politicians and the railroads who were 
receiving and giving free transportation. 

As examples of minor inaccuracies which show 
lack of knowledge of his subject, Senator Fernald speaks 
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of the power of the Commission to initiate rates being 
granted in 1910. It was not granted until 1920. He says 
seven members of the Commission are now serving. 
There are nine serving, Mr. Wooley’s term having ex- 
pired and Mr. Duncan never having accepted office. He 
speaks of the Commission as composed of nine mem- 
bers. There are eleven members, under the law. Those 
are matters of minor importance, of course, but they 
show how little confidence is to be put in statements of 
fact made by a member of Congress who runs riot on 
the floor in the desire to make a speech about something 
with which he is very slightly acquainted. And he talks 
like the veriest anti-regulation railroad official—only 





with less information. 





CLAYTON ACT AMENDMENT 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


The Senate Interstate Commerce Committee January 28 
favorably reported the bill amending section 10 of the Clayton 
act substantially along the lines recommended by the Commis- 
sion. It eliminated, however, the provision exempting from the 
competitive bidding requirement dealings between common Car- 
riers and non-carrier companies that are merely controlled by a 
stock interest or leased by common carriers. 

The committee was in executive session January 22 going 
over the bill with Chairman Clark of the Commission. Prior to 
the executive session a brief hearing was held to give Benjamin 
C. Marsh, representing the Farmers’ National Council, an oppor- 
tunity to protest against the bill. He urged that the railroads be 
taken under federal control again, saying in part: 

“A most astounding thing about the proposed amendment 
of section 10 of the Clayton anti-trust law designed to prevent 
interlocking directorates between railroads and industrial cor- 
porations, which would permit monopoly of the most vicious 
sort, is that both branches of Congress have adopted a bill 
purporting to authorize associations of producers of agricultural 
products, which distinctly says that nothing contained therein 
shall be deemed to authorize the creation of, or attempt to create 
a monopoly or to exempt any association authorized thereunder 
from proceedings under the Clayton anti-trust law. The farmers 
would like to know why the Senate considers this double stand- 
ard for big financial interests and farmer co-operative organiza- 
tions. 

“In order to restore the confidence of the American people 
and to re-establish agriculture as well as other business and com- 
merce, Congress must, instead of tinkering with the interstate 
commerce act, promptly restore the railroads to unified govern- 
ment operation under control similar to that authorized under 
the federal control act, but paying the railroads only a fair 
rental. Two of the large farm organizations, the National 
Grange and the American Farm Bureau Federation, spokesmen 
for whom indorsed the Cummins-Esch law befor? it was enacted, 
have publicly denounced the guaranty feature of that bill, based 
upon cost-plus principle. 

“The Cummins-Esch law is one of the mosi. serious causes 
of our present financial depression and of farmers’ troubles. In- 
stead of considering methods to enable the responsible directors 
or officers of the railroads further to exploit the public through 
interlocking. directorates in financial and commercial concerns, 
Congress has a solemn duty to repeal the Cummins-Esch law 
and restore the war status of the railroads, reducing railroad 
rates to those in effect when the roads were returned and pro- 
viding, if there be any deficit, it should be paid by taxation.” 


VALUATION LEGISLATION 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


After John E. Benton, general solicitor for the state com- 
missions, had partially completed his testimony on the bill pro- 
viding for amendment of the valuation act so that the Com- 
mission would be relieved of ascertaining and reporting the 
present cost of condemnation and acquisition of carriers’ lands, 
Chairman Esch of the House committee on interstate and for- 
eign commerce, January 20, announced an adjournment until 
the following week, the exact date to be fixed later. 

“Railroad rates have reached the limit of what the traffic 
will bear and further advances in order to pay returns on in- 
creased values which would be created by the inclusion of ficti- 
tious elements will result in disaster to the commerce of the 
country,” Mr. Benton asserted. 

He said the inclusion of the estimate required by the valua- 
tion act would increase the aggregate rate-making value of the 
railroads by several billion dollars. 
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“The inclusion of any allowance,” he said, “in excess oj 
what these lands cost or are now worth, as measured by the 
market value of other similar lands, is a gross injustice to tie 
public.” 

Mr. Benton said the opinion of the United States Supreme 
Court in the Minnesota rate cases was a condemnation of the 
method of valuation of railroad lands required by the valuation 
act. 

“A valuation under an act of Congress which requires ficti- 
tious elements to be included, besides being unjust to the public, 
is not for the best interest permanently of the carriers them- 
selves,” said he. “This valuation ought to be made in such a 
manner that it will command the confidence of the country, and 
settle the question of what these properties are worth. It is 
going to require heavy rates to pay returns on values fairly 
fixed, and there ought not to be any question about the fairness 
of the values after the Commission has once fixed them. 

“Generally speaking—in spite of conspicuous examples the 
other way—I think the carriers will be found to have properties 
which will sustain their capital accounts. If this be true, it 
will be to their lasting interest to settle that fact to the sat- 
isfaction of the country. That cannot be done by any valuation 
which includes estimates ‘in excess of present value’ based 
upon a fiction that the roads are non-existent and their lands 
have to be obtained by condemnation today. Such a valuation 
as that the public will reject, and ought to reject, for it can 
result only in further unjust and burdensome increases in rates.” 


Additional testimony on the bill was heard January 27. 

W. G. Brantley, appearing for the carriers, strongly opposed 
the bill. He said if the Commission was to find the reproduc- 
tion value of railroad property it would have to include therein 
the reproduction cost of land. He said in the tentative reports 
heretofore made by the Commission, the carriers had _ been 
credited only with the acreage value of their lands. He con- 
tended that a proper estimate could be made by the Commis- 
sion as directed by the law as it stands. 


Glenn E. Plumb, general counsel for the organized railway 
employes, said he favored the bill as it went, as also did Benja- 
min C. Marsh, representing the Farmers’ National Council. 
Marsh devoted most of his statement to the transportation act 
and what he said was its bad effect on agricultural conditions. 


PACKER AND STOCK YARD CONTROL 
The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


Under the bill passed by the Senate this week by a vote of 
46 to 33 (S. 3944), providing for the creation of a Federal Live 
Stock Commission, which shall regulate meat packers and the 
operators of stock yards, and to provide a voluntary system of 
licensing for packers and operators, it is made the duty of every 
packer or operator registering for a license to provide “adequate 
railroad connections with its place of business.” 


This is the only legislation in which it has ever been pro- 
posed to require a shipper, actual or prospective, to furnish any 
common carrier facility. The registrant is further required to 
furnish the services and facilities of its business on reasonable 
terms and without unjust discrimination to persons applying for 
the use of service and facilities. It is further provided that the 
registrant “shall set aside such portion of the facilities of its 
business, as determined by the Commission (federal live stock 
commission), aS may reasonably be necessary to accommodate 
small shippers and local patrons.” 


In the provision of the bill relating to the duty of the Fed- 
eral Live Stock Commission it is commanded to “co-operate 
with registrants in procuring for them adequate services by 
common carriers by rail or otherwise, including provisions for 
special cars needed in the proper transportation of live stock, live 
stock products or perishable foodstuffs.” 


The bill also provides that two years from the date of the 
act no packer shall own or control or have any interest in, di- 
rectly or indirectly, by community of stock ownership or other- 
wise, any stock yard, unless the Commission shall determine 
that such ownership or control or interest is not in violation 
of the purpose of this act, or that such packer has been unable. 
despite due diligence, to dispose of such ownership or control 
of, or interest in such stock yard, in which case the Commission 
may, by order, extend the period during which such ownershiP. 
control or interest may continue. 

The bill does not apply to any proceedings begun under the 
anti-trust acts or the Federal Trade Commission law. That ex 
emption makes the proposed divorce section apply only to stock 
yards that may be controlled by packers not included in what 
are commonly known as the “Big Five.” 

In a speech in opposition to the bill, Senator Stanley of Kel 
tucky said that all the things the packers and stock yard opera 
tors are forbidden by this bill to do were already forbidden by 
the anti-trust and Federal Trade Commission laws. He also point: 
ed out that the regulation of rates and charges for the use of 
railroad facilities is a part of the power and duty of the !nter 
state Commerce Commission. 
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Current Topics | 
in Washington 


Hints From the Presidential Houseboat.—That houseboat on 
the Indian river in Florida in which President-elect Harding is 
taking a mid-winter vacation has been an object of keen interest 
on the part of those who are interested in the work of the Com- 
mission. This is especially so in view of the fact that Senator 
Cummins, of Iowa, has been one of the guests and has appeared 
to be willing to talk about the impressions he has received. One 
of the most interesting impressions about which the Iowa Sen- 
ator has been talking is his idea that President Harding will 
make important appointments so as to have them confirmed at 
the special session of the Senate called for March 5 to consider 
nominations for the cabinet. It is usual to have a special session 
on the day following inauguration so as to give the incoming 
President an opportunity to have his cabinet appointees con- 
firmed without delay—and then only. The newspaper reporter 
who talked with Senator Cummins called attention to the fact 
that the special session is usually called merely to confirm cab- 
inet nominations. What he added to that observation was read 
with great interest. He said: “But it is believed that Mr. Hard- 
ing also will send in a number of other nominations for impor- 
tant places, such as the Interstate Commerce Commission.” Sen- 
ator Cummins is not credited with having said that but the man 
who had just been talking to him said it. A man with an in- 
quiring turn of mind would wonder whether the man who wrote 
about that belief did not obtain it from the Iowa senator. His 
next question would be as to where Cummins got his ideas as 
to what Harding was thinking on the question of filling vacan- 
cies in the Interstate Commerce Commission. After telling about 
the possibility of nominations for the Commission being made 
early, the newspaper man who wrote about Cummins’s impres- 
sion, told about there being four vacancies on the regulating 
body. That newspaper man is well informed, but his specialty 
is not along the line of the personnel or the work of the Com- 
mission. Any one with a logical mind would infer that not only 
the thought about important appointments being made early but 
also the suggestion that members of the Commission are con- 
sidered important appointments, came from the Iowa senator. 








Esch May Be Director-General.—In connection with the talk 
about vacancies on the Commission there is a suggestion that 
John J. Esch may be made Director-General of Railroads rather 
than an interstate commerce commissioner. That office has to 
be filled, whether President Harding likes the idea of continuing 
it or not. The law requires him to appoint an agent to wind up 
the affairs of the Railroad Administration. The agent will have 
to be the manager of a force big enough to do that work. Inas- 
much as hundreds of millions are involved, the job is something 
more than a sinecure. Esch is supposed to entertain some 
thought of re-entering Congress. Should he become a member 
of the Commission, there are some who think it would not be 
the most seemly thing on earth for him, while a member of the 
Commission, to ask for a nomination for Congress, either the 
House or the Senate. Their thought is that a commissioner is, 
or should be, like a judge rather than like a member of Congress, 
because ninety per cent of his work is to decide what the law 
means when applied to a given state of facts. The Director- 
General of Railroads would be merely the manager of the inter- 
ests of the government in its disagreements with the railroads 
as to compensation and maintenance during federal control. As 
such, he would have no quasi-judicial functions to perform. A 
man on the Commission with one ear to the ground with a view 
to determining the trend of political thought in a state or a 
district might be accused of thinking more of his political for- 
tunes than of the correct solution of questions presented to him. 
It has been taken for granted that President Harding feels that 
Esch, on account of his work on railroad legislation, is entitled 
to recognition at the hands of the party that is coming into 
power. 





Atlas Cement Company and New England Divisions.—The 
New England railroads, in their fight for larger divisions, have 
at least one friend among the 619 defendants. The Northampton 
& Bath has filed an answer admitting that the New England car- 
riers are not receiving enough for their services. It adds that to 
it is also denied an equitable division of rates. Therefore, it is 
sympathetic, although reduction in the revenues of the trunk 
lines might make it harder for it to obtain from them what it 
considers its due. Perhaps it may be pointed out that the Atlas 
Portland Cement Company, a complainant against the New Eng- 
land roads as to cement rates from its Hudson mills. is a con- 
trolling interest in the Northampton & Bath road. Should the 
New England roads be placed in a more prosperous condition 
it might be possible for the Atlas to convince the Commission 
either that the rates from the Hudson district are too high or 


that the rates from the Lehigh district are too low. Advancing 
the rates from the Lehigh district, it might be suggested, would 
doubly benefit the cement company, first, by giving the North- 
ampton & Bath large divisions, and, second, by making it a bit 
harder for the companies that have mills only in the Lehigh dis- 
trict to get into the New England market. Although Attorney- 
examiner Mackley has recommended the dismissal of the Atlas 
complaints, that company has not accepted his report as worthy 
of adoption. On the contrary it has savagely commented on the 
proposed report because, to the company, he is absurd when he 
recommends dismissal on the ground that there has been no 
showing of a similarity of transportation conditions such as 
would make a value comparison of rates in New England, Trunk 
Line, and Central territories, when the fact is that the Commis- 
sion, in prescribing rates for New England, made a comparison 
of transportation conditions in the three territories mentioned 
and gave New England a scale based on the Central territory 
scale. In addition, the company asserts that the cement rates 
under attack, in many instances, are higher than the rates on 
cement prescribed by the Commission itself for application in 
the semi-arid regions in the foothills of the Rockies, where the 
population and traffic density are so much lower than in New 
England that a comparison would be deemed ridiculous. 





Why Not Let One Report Do for All?—A suggestion has been 
made in connection with the Commission’s reports on state pas- 
senger fare cases. It is that the Commission keep in type a form 
of decision in all such cases, to be filled in as decisions are 
reached, with the names of the various states. The suggestion 
is in the interest of economy at the government printing office. 
Everybody knows that each case will be decided the same as the 
Illinois and New York passenger fare cases. Why then, it is 
asked, should the printers set up each case as if it were some- 
thing for which the world is waiting? In the Montana case 
decision, handed down January 25, the language employed was 
the same as that used in the Iowa case, and the Iowa decision 
was like that of its predecessor. Unless the type of the Iowa 
case was kept standing there was waste at the government 
printing office. The U. S. Supreme Court, the printing bills for 
which are paid out of the fees collected from litigants, does not 
use its funds to reiterate views, set forth in one case, which fit 
the facts in a long line of cases coming later. It refers to them, 
and disposes of them, as it frequently says, for the reasons set 
forth in the leading case. The Commission, perhaps, could not 
be so brief as that because the law requires it to make a report 
on each case. The law imposes no such duty upon the Supreme 
Court. 





Licensing of Stock Yards.—Passage by the Senate of the 
Gronna bill establishing a Federal Live Stock Commission and 
providing for the licensing of slaughterers of live stock (includ- 
ing horses and mules) and the operators of live stock yards, and 
forbidding the butchers to own stock yards, suggests that, if 
Congress retains its health, there may soon be a law telling 
how a man may spend his money and how he may not spend it; 
also where he must go in Washington to obtain the license he 
must have for spending it in this way and the license he must 
have authorizing him to refuse to spend it in that way. The 
Gronna bill (S 3944) requires the operator of a stock yard to 
“provide and maintain or secure, when necessary and practic- 
able, adequate railroad connections with his place of business.” 
This is the first legislation requiring a shipper to provide facil- 
ities of that kind. The present owners of some stock yards own 
and operate “adequate” railroad facilities, but that fact, some 
time ago, caused the Attorney-General to nag the packers into 
the acceptance of a decree requiring them not only to get rid of 
their stock yards, but also of their railroad facilities. The rail- 
road facilities the stock yards operators are required to acquire 
under the licensing bill would not be common carriers, unless 
the Commission authorized the construction of the railroad. Not 
being a common carrier, a city or a state could condemn the land 
on which such a railroad happened to be built and require the 
road to be taken up because the city or state wanted to use the 
land for highway purposes. Thereupon, the stock yards com- 
pany would have to give up its facility or obtain a license for 
that facility, from the Commission, in the form of a certificate 
of public necessity and convenience. If it failed to obtain such 
a license, its investment in that railroad would go up in thin 
air. In either event, it has been suggested, the investment, 
which, in the case of the Chicago stock yards, amounts to more 
than $30,000,000, would be at the mercy of government officials 
with no responsibility other than that imposed by their con- 
sciences, and, as a rule, by little actual knowledge of the facts 
pertaining to any business more elaborate than a peanut stand. 


The Burleson Bookkeeping System.—Postmaster-General 
Burleson, who, in other days, has been accused of the kind of 
bookkeeping that sends bankers to the penitentiary, is now try- 
ing to get away with a bit of bookkeeping that will enable him 
to keep up his fiction that the deficit in the postal revenues in 
the last year was only about $17,000,000. Chairman Steenerson, 
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of the House committee on post offices and post roads, in a re- 
cent speech, pointed out how Mr. Burleson is trying to avoid 
paying $85,575,000 for carrying the mails because he figures 
about $70,000,000 of that sum is due the Railroad Administration 
and that that branch of the service has received money enough 
from Congress to pay all the hundreds of millions of its deficit. 
He argues that because the money is due merely to another 
branch of the government, there is no reason why he should 
ask for a deficiency appropriation. Therefore, in his annual re- 
port he ignored, not only the $70,000,000 he owed the Railroad 
Administration, but also the nearly $16,000,000 he owed the rail- 
roads, and said his deficit amounted to only about $17,000,000— 
all due to war conditions. Another thing in the Steenerson 
speech of interest to shippers who cannot use the parcel post to 
any extent, is a charge that the parcel post operations last year 
cost the government $210,000,0000 more than it took in, not to 
mention the loss to the express companies and the loss to ship- 
pers who have to use the express service because the rules of 
the parcel post will not permit them to avail themselves of its 
facilities. The Burleson contention that the Railroad Admin- 
istration had received money enough to make up all its deficits 
is based on an erroneous conclusion drawn by Chairman Good 
of the House appropriation committee, the error of which was 
pointed out to Mr. Good by James Corridan, one of Burleson’s 
subordinates, and by Swagar Sherley, former director of finance 
in the Railroad Administration. So long as Burleson does not 
ask for an appropriation to pay his freight bill, the Railroad Ad- 
ministration cannot pay what it owes the railroads. ‘hat fact, 
however, it is believed, does not worry the Postmaster-General. 
Mr. Steenerson said that the annual report of the Postmaster- 
General was so filled with self-laudation and misstatements of 
fact that the truth could not be learned from it. 
A F&M. 


REDUCTION IN RAILROAD WAGES 


The labor committee of the Association of Railway Execu- 
tives, of which W. W. Atterbury, vice-president of the Pennsyl- 
vania System, is chairman, held a meeting at Chicago, January 
28, pursuant to the resolution adopted by the Association Janu- 
ary 7, which asks for a report from the labor committee as to 
what action should be taken by the roads so that wages “will 
be in keeping with the changing economic conditions.” 


Besides Mr. Atterbury, the following are members of the 
labor committee: W. G. Besler, president, Central Railroad of 
New Jersey; H. E. Byram, president, C. M. & St. P.; C. H. 
Markham, president, I. C.; N. D. Maher, president, Norfolk & 
Western; W. R. Scott, president, Southern Pacific. 


Hearing on Docket No, 101-1, rules and regulations, which 
has been going on before the Railway Labor Board in Chicago 
for more than two weeks, and which promises to continue for 
several weeks more, was interrupted, January 25, in order to 
hold hearing in the case of the Atlanta, Birmingham & Atlantic 
Railroad vs. its employes, No. 142. The petition requests that 
the Labor Board allow the A. B. & A. to reduce wages “to a 
level that will enable the property to keep out of a receiver’s 
hands.” 

B. L. Bugg, president of the road, made a statement de- 
claring that the road is losing approximately $100,000 a month, 
in spite of the fact that the working force has been cut to a 
minimum number. He said that the amount lost each month 
represents just one-half of the total amount of wage increases 
granted to the men since 1914. 

The employes, represented by E. P. Curtis, vice-president 
of the Order of Railway Conductors, called attention to the fact 
that the A. B. & A. has posted a notice of reduction in wages 
to become effective February 1. He said that, under agreements 
with its employes, the railroad could not post such a notice 
without the consent of the employes affected or the Railway 
Labor Board. Since the time remaining before this notice goes 
into effect is short, Mr. Curtis requested that the Board settle 
the question as to whether or not it should be cancelled before 
hearing further evidence in support or against a wage decrease. 

Inasmuch as this is the first case of the kind to come before 
the Board, the members decided that the request of the employes 
was reasonable. 

W. S. Carter, president of the Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Firemen and Enginemen, issued a statement from Cleveland in 
which he intimated that his organization was preparing to 
vigorously oppose any wage decrease. 

The Labor Board Jan. 27 ruled that the Atlanta, Birm- 
ingham & Atlantic must cancel notices of reduction in pay which 
were to become effective February 1. In sustaining the objec- 
tion of the employes the board said: 

“Objection having been made by the employes and a dispute 
having arisen in regard to the proposed reduction, and the mat- 
ter having been brought before the Board, the Board decides that 
no change of any kind shall be made except by agreement be- 
tween the parties until the dispute is heard and opportunity given 
for the Board to decide.” 

Date for further hearing has been set for February 10 and 
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the Board urged that meanwhile further conferences between 
the parties be held and an effort made to agree on a settlement. 


TO TAKE POWER FROM I. C. C. 
The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


Senator Calder of New York, in an address before the Na- 
tional Housing Conference of the Chamber of Congress of the 
United States, January 27, said the Senate committee on re- 
construction favored legislation which would take from the 
Interstate Commerce Commission the power to declare an 
emergency and allocate the railroad facilities of the country, in 
time of peace, without the formality of a hearing and report. 
He said the committee was making a study of transportation 
rates on building materials which, he said, had been increased 
more than the rates on other commodities, with the idea of 
readjusting rates according to the ability of the traffic to bear 
them but not with a view to decreasing the revenues of the 
railroads. He said healthy transportation and fuel conditions 
were basic essentials to building. Continuing, he said, in part: 

“The shortage of railroad equipment last year was so great 
that we were unable to promptly bring goods to market, and 
through the isolation of localities, ‘spot’? market conditions 
prevailed in the sale of coal and building materials. Indeed, 
the transportation facilities of the country have been so limited 
that the Interstate Commerce Commission found it necessary 
to establish priority orders for the movement of coal, even at 
the expense of depriving the building industry of transportation 
and thus checking the resumption of building of much-needed 
housing. A recurrence of this transportation shortage is pre- 
dicted to occur upon the resumption of normal business activity. 

“Our terminal facilities have been inadequate and the con- 
gestion of our coal docks has decreased the use of our coast- 
wise shipping. Coal which formerly moved coastwise was forced 
over the rails, further. congesting the already over-taxed rail- 
roads. Due to irregular deliveries, the result was speculation 
and high prices of coal and other basic materials accustomed to 
use water transportation.” 


PREPAYMENT TO CANADA 


Hearing on No. 11937, Swift and Company et al. vs. Ann 
Arbor et al., in the matter of prepayment of freight charges on 
shipments between points in the United States and points in 
Canada, was held before Examined Carter in Chicago, January 
24. Petitions of intervention were filed by the Quaker Oats 
Company and the Allied Packers. 

R. D. Rynder, for the complainants, stated that, in his 
opinion, the practice of the carriers in collecting full freight 
charges in advance in American money, was in direct violation 
of Section 1 of the interstate commerce act. He called attention 
to General Order 326, of the Canadian Railway Commission, 
published in the Traffic World, Jan. 22, page 171. 

“While General Order 326 does not exactly cover our wishes, 
as expressed in the petition, we are, nevertheless, willing to 
accept it as far as it goes, if the carriers will assure us that 
present tariffs will be cancelled and new ones issued at once in 
accordance with this order,” said he. Most of the roads repre- 
sented signified that such tariffs had been published or would 
be published as soon as possible. 


Guilbert F. Ford, of Swift and Company, introduced a num- 
ber of exhibits purporting to show discrimination in favor of 
various Canadian points to other Canadian points where the 
basic rates are the same between such Canadian points and 
points in the United States. Examples of such conditions were 
the hauls between Seattle and Montreal and Vancouver and 
Montreal, and Saint Paul and Winnipeg and Fort William and 
Winnipeg. He also introduced exhibits showing the rates of 
exchange on Canadian currency in 1920, and comparing these 
rates with the rates in 1919. 

When asked whether the acceptance of this Canadian rule 
would be satisfactory to the complainants, Mr. Ford said it 
would be as far as it went. He called attention to the fact. 
however, that it does not cover export shipments, and that a 
considerable number of shipments made by Swift and Company 
in the United States are to the parts of Montreal and St. Johns, 
for export. He said the conditions surrounding these shipments 
were substantially the same as they would be were they destined 
for Canadian consumption. 


On cross-examination the witness admitted that export ship- 
ments were made on through export bills of lading, which fact 
might complicate matters somewhat for the carriers. 

In closing, Mr. Rynder requested that the carriers provide 
him with information as to the basis of making settlements. 
R. W. Barrett, speaking for the Trunk Lines and the New 
England carriers, said these settlements were almost invariably 
made in American money, but that he would endeavor to obtain 
exact information for the complainants. Mr. Rynder asked that 
the setting of brief dates be postponed until he had this informa- 
tion, since it was essential in order intelligently to take up the 
matter of reparation in his brief. The carriers submitted no 
evidence, 
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Decisions of Interstate Commerce Commission 


RATES, MERIDIAN TO ALA. POINTS 


In a detailed report on No. 9560, Meridian Traffic Bureau vs. 
Southern, et al., opinion No, 6572, 60 I. C. C., 5-51, Commissioner 
Eastman has announced the conclusion of the Commission that 
class and commodity rates between Meridian, Miss., and points 
in Alabama were and are unreasonable and unduly prejudicial 
to the Mississippi jobbing center, as compared with class and 
commodity rates for like distances in Alabama. 

The order requires the removal of the undue prejudice on or 
pefore May 5 by the establishment of a class scale applicable 
to the Alabama Great Southern and the Southern and another 
dass scale for application on the Mobile & Ohio, for distances 
up to 200 miles; and a distance scale for application to groups 
of commodities, also applicable to the two groups of roads. 

The scales are largely the work of the railroads concerned. 
They raise some of the intrastate rates and reduce some of 
the interstate. They constitute a decided innovation in the Com- 
nission’s dealing with the rate situation in the southeast. The 
treatment is unlike that given in Shreveport case situations. 

All the rates and groups are set forth in an appendix to the 
report and cover 19 printed pages. The commodity rates cover 
66 different commodity groups. Commissioner Eastman, who 
wrote the report, said that the class scale adopted was one to 
meet the immediate needs of the situation before the Commis- 
sion, rather than a method for future and more extensive rate 
adjustments. 

The case was really one between Meridian and competing 
jobbing centers in Alabama, such as Mobile, Montgomery, Bir- 
ningham, Demopolis, Tuscaloosa, and Selma, which intervened 
inthe case. The railroads were not really defendants, and more 
then the carriers have been defendants in other Shreveport situ- 
ation cases. In discussing the case, Mr. Eastman said: 

“The case has a possible importance which goes beyond the 
immediate situation with which it deals. In their brief upon re- 
hearing, defendants state that it is ‘the first case in which the 
Commission has been called upon to prescribe a reasonable 
maximum mileage scale in the interior south.’ They go on to 
say that any scale which we may fix in this case ‘is bound to 
be the basis of comparison in future cases involving similar 
rates,’ and is almost certain to become ‘the criterion by which 
will be determined the reasonableness of all other classes and 
commodity rates between points in the south for the shorter 
distances.’ 

“This possibility was emphasized by the interveners. They 
point out that the important distributing rates from jobbing 
centers in the south are largely intrastate, and that they have 
been fixed by the various state authorities upon a lower level 
than the corresponding interstate rates, which, they say, are of 
lesser importance and have seldom been the subject of public 
regulation. While the intrastate rates of Alabama are lower 
than the interstate rates from Meridian, interveners claim that 
they are not lower than the similar rates of other southern 
states. They fear, therefore, that in this proceeding the com- 
plaint of a single city will result not only in condemning the Ala- 
bama rates, but in the sanctioning of a new and higher basis of 
rates Which will gradually spread, by force of precedent, through- 
out ae south without adequate consideration of the situation as 
a whole. 

“Clearly, defendants have not been hostile to the complaint 
of Meridian and have done what they could to shape the pro- 
ceedings so that the fabric of state rates in Alabama might be 
changed in favor of rates at a higher level. The rates which 
they propose, as we have already seen, would leave the revenue 
on traffic to and from Meridian practically untouched and at 
the same time increase materially the revenue from intrastate 
vaffic in Alabama. What this increase would amount to no one 
has ventured to estimate, but clearly it would be substantial; 
and if the same basis of rates should gradually be extended 
throughout the south, in accordance with defendants’ anticipa- 
uons, the gain in revenue to the southern carriers, over and 
above the increases authorized in Increased Rates, 1920, supra, 
Would be large. 

“The case has been one, in short, in which the defendants 
have been such in name rather than in fact, and the burden of 
the defense has rested upon the interveners. It has been one in 
Which We have not had the benefit of final argument, nor of 
aly brief from interveners upon the evidence taken at the sup- 
Dlementary hearings. Moreover, the general situation has 
changed radically since the case was submitted. 

‘Indications multiply that the entire structure of interstate 
and intrastate rates in the south is likely to become the subject 
: future investigation and consideration. Under all the circum- 
a we agree with interveners that it would be unfortu- 
ag 1 we should now attempt, upon the restricted record of 

IS Case, to work out carefully balanced scales of short-distance 





class and commodity rates which could be used as the ‘criterion’ 
for further reconstruction in the southern territory. On the 
other hand, complainant has clearly shown that the city of 
Meridian is now subjected to undue prejudice, and the removal 
of that prejudice is a matter which should no longer be de- 
layed, The immediate problem, therefore, is to effect such re- 
adjustment as the present record appears to justify, without 
undue influence upon any more extensive process of rate recon- 
struction which may later prove desirable in connection with a 
consideration of the southern situation as a whole. 

“As already shown, the Alabama Great Southern has the 
same class-rate scale both interstate from Meridian to Alabama 
points and intrastate in Alabama. In general, it is lower than 
the interstate scale of the Southern and lower, also, than the 
scale proposed by defendants, with the exception of the rates 
in classes C and D. In view of the increases authorized in In- 
creased Rates, 1920, supra, we do not think that defendants 
have justified, for application interstate and intrastate within 
the territory in question, a scale of class rates higher than 
that now in effect on the Alabama Great Southern modified 
by the substitution of the proposed rates in classes C and D, ex- 
cept that on the Mobile & Ohio the rates may be 10 per cent 
higher. The change in the class C and class D carload rates is 
made necessary in order that the scale may be linked with 
greater harmony to the new commodity-rate adjustment. Class 
rates on this modified basis are set forth in Appendix No. 6. It 
is recognized that the class relationships and steps of pro- 
gression may be susceptible to criticism, but the record is so 
lacking in evidence upon these matters that we do not think 
it desirable to attempt to perfect the scale at this time. As 
aforesaid, it is a scale adopted to meet the immediate needs of 
the situation before us rather than as a model for future and 
more extensive rate adjustments. 

“Passing to commodity rates, we find that the preponderance 
of evidence, most of which was offered by defendants, is in 
favor of the group scales which they propose, with certain minor 
changes. For coal and coke; in carloads, defendants propose 
two scales, shown under commodity groups Nos. 21 and 214A, 
but fail to explain how these are to be applied. There seems no 
need for two sets of rates on these commodities, and as the 
two scales proposed do not differ materially we think that No. 
21A should be eliminated. 

“Silo tile is listed under commodity group No, 48 and hollow 
building tile under No. 11. Rates on the former are higher than 
on the latter. On behalf of the Southern Sewer Pipe Works it 
is contended that the rates should be the same; that silo tile 
is practically building tile, loads the same, and is shipped on 
building-tile rates in western and official classification terri- 
tories. We think coth commodities should take group No. 11 
rates. 


“It is proposed to rate cottonseed meal and cake, in pack- 
ages, any quantity, or in bulk, C. L., minimum 40,000 pounds, 
class D. The application of the proposed class D rates would 
result in substantial increases over the present commodity rates 
from Meridian. To seven points on the Alabama Great Southern, 
ranging in distance from 21 to 71 miles, the increases would 
amount to from 84.6 to 125 per cent on cottonseed meal in car- 
loads, to from 28.5 to 43.7 per cent on cottonseed cake in car- 
loads, and to from 4 to 20 per cent on cottonseed meal and cake 
in less than carloads. The southern classification rates cotton- 
seed meal and cake, in bags, L. C. L., 120 per cent of carload 
fertilizer rates, and in bags or bulk, C. L., minimum weight 40,- 
000 pounds, fertilizer rates, or sixth class in the absence of 
fertilizer rates, and complainant contends that in no event should 
the respective carload and less-than-carload fertilizer rates be 
exceeded. On this record we find no justification for exceeding 
the fertilizer rates. 


“On ‘fertilizer and fertilizer materials, rated “C. L. fertilizer 
rates” in southern classification, except as specifically published 
in individual items in these exceptions,’ the rates under group 
29 applying per net ton are proposed for carloads, minimum 
30,000 pounds, and rates 20 per cent higher for less than car- 
loads. Complainant contends that the rates should not exceed 
those prescribed by us in Royster Guano Co, vs. A. C. L. R. R. Co., 
50 I. C. C., 34, for application on fertilizer, in carloads, from 
Norfolk, Va., to points in North Carolina, increased by 25 per 


cent. The following comparison of rates, in cents per net ton, 
on fertilizer in carloads, illustrates this contention: 
Distance (1) (2) (3) (4) 
Miles Cents Cents Cents Cents 
25 140 200 150 en 
35 140 200 180 140 
50 160 230 190 160 
75 190 250 230 190 
100 + 230 250 250 230 
150 280 300 280 260 
200 310 350 310 300 
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(1) Present rates from Meridian to points in Alabama on Alabama 
Great Southern. 

(2) Present rates from Meridion to points in Alabama on Southern. 

(3) Proposed rates for application from Meridian to points in Ala- 
bama on Alabama Great Southern and Southern. 

(4) Rates prescribed in Royster Guano Co. Case, supra, increased 
by 25 per cent. 


“While complainant does not show that transportation condi- 
tions justify as low a basis of rates from Meridian to points in Ala- 
bama as from Norfolk to points in North Carolina, no sufficient 
reason is offered of record for exceeding the rates now in effect 
from Meridian to points in Alabama via the Alabama Great 
Southern. We are of opinion that the rates in group 29 should 
be changed accordingly. The less-than-carload rates on fer- 
tilizers should be 120 per cent of the carload rates, as proposed 
by defendants and as provided in Appendix No. 6. 

“Defendants propose no ratings on live stock in less than 
carloads, stating that this matter is under investigation in In- 
vestigation and Suspension Docket No. 956, and that the carriers 
will ask the Alabama Public Service Commission to approve for 
use between points in Alabama the ratings prescribed by us in 
that proceeding, The case referred to was decided on Novem- 
ber 28, 1917, and is reported in 47 I. C. C., 335, under the title, 
Live Stock Classification. At present live stock in less than car- 
loads from Meridian to points in Alabama on the Southern, 
Alabama Great Southern, and Mobile & Ohio takes class rates 
as provided in the southern classification, and the classification 
ratings are in accordance with our decision in the case cited. 
The class rates are not, in our opinion, unreasonable as applied 
to this traffic. 

“The proposed commodity rates and descriptions, as revised 
by the examiner and with the changes above indicated, are set 
forth in Appendix No. 6. 

“Upon the record before us we find that the respective class 
and commodity rates of the Southern, the Alabama Great South- 
ern, and the Mobile & Ohio between Meridian, Mobile, Selma, 
Montgomery, Birmingham, Demopolis, and Tuscaloosa, on the 
one hand, and points in Alabama not more than 200 miles dis- 
tant from Meridian on the lines of the same respective carriers, 
on the other, are and for the future will be unduly prejudicial 
to Meridian and unduly preferential of Mobile, Selma, Mont- 
gomery, Birmingham, Demopolis, and Tuscaloosa to the extent 
that the rates maintained by them between Meridian and said 
points in Alabama exceed the rates contemporaneously main- 
tained by said defendants on like traffic for like distances be- 
tween Mobile, Selma, Montgomery, Birmingham, Demopolis, and 
Tuscaloosa, and said points in Alabama; and that the class and 
commodity rates of the defendants between Meridian, Mobile, 
Selma, Montgomery, Birmingham, Demopolis, and Tuscaloosa, 
on the one hand, and points on the Tennessee & Northern, on 
the other, are and for the future will be unduly prejudicial to 
Meridian and unduly preferential of the named Alabama points 
to the extent that the rates maintained by them between Me- 
ridian and points on the Tennessee & Northern exceed the rates 
contemporaneously maintained by said defendants on like traffic 
for like distances between Mobile, Selma, Montgomery, Birming- 
ham, Demopolis, and Tuscaloosa and said points on the Ten- 
nessee & Northern. 

“We further find that the class and commodity rates between 
Meridian and points in Alabama on the Southern, Alabama 
Great Southern, and Mobile & Ohio for distances not in excess 
of 200 miles for the future will be unreasonable to the extent 
that they exceed the rates set forth in Appendix No. 6 for ap- 
plication on like traffic, increased in accordance with Increased 
Rates, 1920, supra, which rates we find will be just and reason- 
able maximum rates. 

“We further find that the carload rates on agricultural im- 
plements rated sixth class in southern classification, building 
material as described in A. T. & N. R. R. exceptions to southern 
classification, and cotton seed, between Meridian and points on 
the Tennessee & Northern by way of the Alabama Great South- 
ern or Southern in connection with the Tennessee & Northern, 
for the future will be unreasonable to the extent that they ex- 
ceed the respective rates published in A. G. S. R. R. tariff 
I. C. €. No. 1430 on agricultural implements, building material, 
and cotton seed, in carloads, between the same points, increased 
in accordance with Increased Rates, 1920, supra, which rates 
we find will be just and reasonable maximum rates; that the 
carload rates on building material as described in said excep- 
tions, and cotton seed, between Meridian and points on the 
Tennessee & Northern for the future will be unreasonable to 
the extent that they exceed rates composed of the rates found 
reasonable herein for application on like traffic between Meridian 
and Reform and the distance rates published in A. T, & N. R. R. 
tariff I. C. C. No. 49 on building material and cotton seed, re- 
spectively, in carloads, between Reform and other points on 
the Tennessee & Northern, increased in accordance with In- 
creased Rates, 1920, supra, which rates we find will be just and 
reasonable maximum rates; that the carload rates on grain, 
common and fire brick, coal, hay, household goods, lumber and 
logs, hollow-tile silos, knocked down, sand, gravel, and chert, 
between Meridian and points on the Tennessee & Northern by 
way of the Southern, Alabama Great Southern, or Mobile & 
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Ohio, in connection with the Tennessee & Northern, for the 
future will be unreasonable to the extent that they exceed rates 
composed of the rates found reasonable herein for application 
on like traffic between Meridian and the junction points of the 
Southern, Alabama Great Southern, and Mobile & Ohio with the 
Tennessee & Northern, and the distance rates published on like 
traffic between said junction points and other points on the 
Tennessee & Northern in A. T. & N. R. R. tariff I. C. C. No. 49 
increased in accordance with Increased Rates, 1920, supra, 
which rates we find will be just and reasonable maximum rates: 
that the rates on cotton, in bales, between Meridian and points 
on the Tennessee & Northern by way of the Alabama Grea: 
Southern, Southern, or Mobile & Ohio, in connection with the 
Tennessee & Northern, for the future will be unreasonable to 
the extent that they exceed rates composed of the rates found 
reasonable herein for application on like traffic between Me. 
ridian and the junction points of the Alabama Great Southern, 
Southern, and Mobile & Ohio with the Tennessee & Norther, 
and the distance rates on like traffic between’ said junction 
points and other points on the Tennessee & Northern published 
in A, T. & N. R. R. tariff I. C. C. No. 47, increased in accordance 
with Increased Rates, 1920, supra, which rates we find will be 
just and reasonable maximum rates; and that on all other 
traffic, except live stock, in carloads, between Meridian ani 
points on the Tennessee & Northern the rates for the future yi! 
be unreasonable to the extent that they exceed rates composei 
of the rates found reasonable herein for application on like 
traffic between Meridian and the junction points of the Alabama 
Great Southern, Southern, and Mobile & Ohio with the Ten 
nessee & Northern, and the distance rates published in A. T. é 
N. R. R. tariff I. C. C. No. 49 between said junction points and 
other points on the Tennessee & Northern on the respective 
class under which the commodity is rated in the southern classi- 
fication and the Tennessee & Northern’s exceptions thereto, in. 
creased in accordance with Increased Rates, 1920, supra, which 
rates we find will be just and reasonable maximum rates. 

“On live stock in carloads the record is insufficient to enable 
us to determine what would be reasonable maximum rates be 
tween Meridian and points on the Tennessee & Northern.” 

Commissioner Hall, dissenting, said: ‘ 

“The situation clearly needs correction, but not, as I see it, 
the kind of correction that is given by the majority report and 
order. The composite scale of class rates here prescribed per: 
petuates existing and creates new incongruities in class rela 
tionship, adds one more to the multiform scales prevalent in 
the south, and in purpose and effect reduces interstate rates 
in order to offset increases in intrastate rates which have be 
come necessary.” 

The class scale prescribed for Mobile & Ohio is from 
2.5 to 9 cents per 100 pounds higher than the one for applica 
tion on the Southern and the Alabama Great Southern, For it- 
stance, the rate for five miles and under on the Alabama Great 
Southern is 25 cents, while on the Mobile & Ohio it will be 275 
cents. The difference is 10 per cent, the Mobile & Ohio being 
the higher by that percentage in the present adjustment. At 
100 miles the first-class rate on the Southern is 74 cents and 
on the Mobile & Ohio, 81.5, while at 200 miles the Southern rate 
is 91.5, and the Mobile & Ohio, 100.5 cents. 

In the commodity scales, there are 59 commodity rate groups, 
group No. 1 being sulphuric acid in tank cars, the minimum 
rate being 100 cents on the Southern and 110 cents on the 


‘Mobile & Ohio, the 10 per cent difference being observed in the 


commodity rates also. 


RULES FOR LOADING LUMBER 


In dismissing No. 11076, J. R. Wheler Company vs. Virginial, 
Director General et al., opinion No. 6549, 59 I. C. C. 699-701, the 
Commission denied reparation on account of a violation of the 
sixth section of the interstate commerce law because there was 
no proof of damage such as a court would have been warrantei 
in making an award of compensatory damage. 

The case grew out ef an irregular method used. by the Vil 
ginian to increase the minimum on lumber. On November 2, 
1917, it issued a bulletin to its agents requiring them to refus 
cars to shippers of lumber except on condition that they load 
to capacity of the car. That bulletin was not filed as required 
by the sixth section, although it obviously was a rule or regul« 
tion affecting the charges for the use of the ear. 

This bulletin was cancelled December 13, but no notice 
the cancellation was sent to its agents. They continued enfor 
ing the rule up to April 5, 1918. In some instances the coll 
plainant loaded cars to full capacity. Some were forwardei 
with less than full capacity loads. In one instance the car well! 
forward with less than the minimum load. 

The complainant said that it was its custom to sell lumbél 
by the thousand feet and that the commercial unit employed !! 
it was 12,000 feet board measure, weighing between 36,000 and 
40,000 pounds. The minimum was 34,000 pounds. 

Between January 1 and July 1, 1918, the complainant showed, 
there was a substantial increase in the price of lumber. T! 
complainant introduced testimony to show, first, that it had 


added lumber to a number of loads to comply with the rule whit) 
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was a gift to the consignee who received more lumber than 
he had ordered; and second, that the lumber so added could 
have been sold for about $4,000. 

The Virginian denied the jurisdiction of the Commission, on 
the ground that the case was one for the courts because the 
complainant was claiming damages. On that point, and on the 
merits of the matter, Commissioner Woolley, who wrote the re- 
port of the Commission, said: 

“In support of this contention (of no jurisdiction), Morris- 
dale Coal Co. vs. Penna. R. R. Co., 230 U. S., 304, is cited. It 
is sufficient to say that that case does not sustain defendant’s 
view of the law, and our jurisdiction in the premises is clearly 
conferred by section 9 of the interstate commerce act. Louis- 
ville & Nashville R. R. Co. vs. Ohio Valley Tie Co., 242 U. S. 288. 

“Taking into consideration the urgent necessity for prevent- 
ing transportation wastes which existed in the autumn of 1917, 
we are unable to say that the rule here considered, as an 
emergency measure, was unjust. In fact, complainant’s general 
manager in his testimony admitted that the rule was reasonable, 
though counsel explains that the witness was referring to the 
effect on the lumber trade in general. We are of opinion, how- 
ever, that the method of promulgating the rule was in violation 
of section 6 of the act, providing that printed schedules shall 
contain— 


any rules or regulations which in any wise change, affect, or deter- 
mine any part or the aggregate of such aforesaid rates, fares, and 
charges, or the value of the service rendered to the passenger, shipper, 
or consignee. * * * nor shall any carrier charge or demand or 
collect or receive a greater or less or different compensation * * * 
than the rates, fares, and charges which are specified in the tariff 
filed and in effect at the time. 


“As we have frequently pointed out, the minimum weight is 
a factor in the carload rate and affects the total charges for 
transportation. The enforcement of such a rule as this would 
have the effect of superseding the tariff provision publishing the 
minimum weight for lumber and of increasing the carload 
charges for hauling shipments of that commodity. If defendant 
desired to promote the economical use of equipment by raising 
the minimum weight, it should have done so in the manner pre- 
scribed by law. Had public necessity been shown, defendant 
could have secured our permission to amend its tariffs on short 
notice. 

“If complainant had stood on its right under the tariff to 
demand transportation of shipments of the minimum weight, it 
would have had an appropriate remedy in mandamus or an ac- 
tion for damages for refusal to furnish transportation upon 
reasonable request therefor, but complainant chose to comply 
with defendant’s bulletin, and transportation was not refused. 
The alleged damage for which complainant here seeks reparation 
is speculative and not the direct consequence of defendant’s 
attempt to change the carload minimum in an unlawful manner. 
As we must follow the principles governing courts of law in 
determining compensatory damages, reparation is denied for 
want of proof.” 


MONTANA RATES AND FARES 


In No. 11860, Montana Rates and Fares, in the matter of in- 
trastate rates and fares of the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 
Railroad Company and other carriers in the state of Montana, 
opinion No. 6575, 60 I. C. C, 61-66, the Commission has ordered 
the railroads in Montana to remove on or before March 2, on not 
less than five days’ notice, the discrimination against interstate 
commerce resulting from the refusal of Montana authorities to 
permit the roads to increase intrastate passenger fares, excess 
baggage charges and to apply a surcharge on travel in Pullman 
cars in the same percentage amounts as fixed by the Commission 
in Ex Parte 74. The reasoning applied by the Commission to the 
Montana situation was identical with that in the other intra- 
state rate cases which have been decided heretofore. Commis- 
sioner Eastman dissented. 

The Montana commission, while authorizing the application 
of an increase in intrastate freight rates in the same percentage 
amount as fixed by the Commission for interstate traffic in that 
territory, denied the carriers’ application for an increase in milk 
and cream rates on the ground that those rates should be taken 
up in connection with a pending application for increases in 
express rates on milk and cream. The carriers did not bring 
those rates in issue before the Commission in the present pro- 
ceeding. 

Intrastate passenger fares in Montana have been on a 3- 
cent a mile basis for a number of years and therefore the order 
of the Director-General bringing passenger fares up to 3 cents 
generally did not result in a change in those fares in that state. 
The increase ordered by the Commission—20 per cent—will bring 
the fares up to 3.6 cents per mile. Montana has a 3-cent maxi- 
mum fare law and under it the state commission held it did not 
have authority to grant the increase asked by the carriers. 

The Commission restricted its findings to passenger fares, 
excess baggage charges and the surcharge upon travel in Pull- 
Man cars. The carriers asked for increases in charges for han- 
dling newspapers, for parking special baggage cars and for 
movements of special trains and cars, but the Commission said as 
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no specific increases for these services were included in Ex 
Parte 74, it findings would not apply to those services. 


IOWA FARES AND CHARGES 


The Iowa passenger fare case, No. 11761, opinion No. 6574, 
60 I. C. C., 55-60, with Commissioner Eastman dissenting, has 
been disposed of on the principles laid down by the Commission 
in the New York and Illinois passenger fare cases. 

The Commmission held that the fares and charges required 
by the state authority to be maintained by the steam railroads in 
Iowa lower than the corresponding interstate fares and charges 
authorized in “Increased Rates, 1920,” 58 I. C. C., 220, were, are 
and will be unduly preferential of intrastate passengers, unduly 
prejudicial to interstate passengers and unjustly discriminatory 
against interstate commerce. 

The order requires the removal of the undue prejudice on 
or before March 1, 1921, on not less than five days’ notice by the 
publication of rates, fares and charges in accordance with the 
order of the Commission in Ex Parte No. 74. The order is with- 
out pertinency to the commutation fares or other fares for spe- 
cial occasions fully described in the report. 

“The issues here presented relating to passenger fares and 
surcharges upon passengers in sleeping and parlor cars are in 
all respects similar to those presented in the New York and 
Illinois cases,” said the Commission. Therefore, following the 
New York and Illinois cases and upon this record the Commis- 
sion pronounced the condemnation hereinbefore set forth. 

On behalf of Iowa and the Iowa commission, the report said, 
it was insisted that there had been no showing that the Iowa 
intrastate passenger fares and charges did not furnish their 
proper proportion of a reasonable return upon the value of the 
railroad property in Iowa and that it was contended that the 
Commission’s jurisdiction over intrastate fares extended only 
to instances in which it had been shown that such fares resulted 
in unjust and unreasonable preference and advantage to par- 
ticular individuals or localities in intrastate commerce and in 
unjust and unreasonable discrimination and prejudice against 
particular individuals or localities in interstate commerce. 

“Similar contentions were made and discussed at length 
in Rates, Fares and Charges of N. Y. C. R. R. Co., 59 I. C. C., 290, 
and Intrastate Rates within Illinois, 59 I. C. C., 350, hereinafter 
referred to as the New York and Illinois cases, respectively, 
and it seems unnecessary further to enlarge upon that discussion 
here,” is the way the Commission disposed of the arguments 
made in behalf of Iowa. 


OHIO RATES, FARES AND CHARGES 


In a report differing slightly in language from prior reports 
on state passenger fare situations, the Commission has con- 
demned the Ohio state passenger fares, excess baggage charges, 
milk and cream rates and the failure of the Ohio commission to 
follow the example of the federal body in dealing with the ques- 
tions raised by the carriers in Ex Parte No. 74. The report was 
written by Commissioner Meyer, on No. 11830, Ohio Rates, Fares 
and Charges, opinion No. 6577, 60 I. C. C. 78-84. 

The Ohio situation differed slightly from that in other states 
in that the milk rates prescribed by the state commission were 
20 per cent lower and the rates on cream 50 per cent lower than 
the interstate rates. The Ohio commission, as late as September 
1920, required the carriers to transport cream at the rate appli- 
cable on milk. Some years ago, in “CFA Territory Milk and 
Cream Rates,” 46 I. C. C. 601, the Commission prescribed rates 
on cream twenty-five per cent higher than those on milk, for 
interstate hauls from and into Ohio. This order reestablishes 
that relationship. 

On the basis of the volume of business transacted in the 
year ending June 30 last, Mr. Meyer said, the carriers would lose 
$4,600,000 through the failure of the Ohio commission to allow 
rates on intrastate business as high as those applicable on inter- 
state. . 
The Commission said its decision in this case would not re- 
late to commutation fares because the Ohio authorities have 
recently allowed a twenty per cent increase in them, Excursion, 
convention and other fares for special occasions, multiple form 
tickets, extra fares on limited trains and club-car charges were 
also excluded therefrom because no testimony was offered re- 
specting them. 

With the exceptions herein mentioned, the Ohio case was 
like the New York, Illinois, and Wisconsin cases, which Commis- 
sioner Meyer cited to show why the Commission was disposing of 
the case in the way indicated. 

The undue prejudice and preference and unjust discrimina- 
tion are to be removed on or before March 3, the day on which 
the order relating to Montana, disposed of on January 25, be- 
comes operative. 


CLASS RATES, NEW ORLEANS TO COLO. 


In a report on I. and S. No. 1229, Class Rates from New 
Orleans to Colorado, opinion No. 6566, 59 I. C. C. 734-7, the Com- 
mission has condemned the proposed revision of class rates 
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which would result in more increases than decreases from New 
Orleans to Colorado points as having not been justified. The 
condemnation, however, was without prejudice to the carriers 
filing a scale of rates beginning with $3.04 first class and scaled 
down in accordance with the relationships prescribed by the 
Commission in Public Utilities Commission of Colorado, 52 I. C. 
C. 439. The proposal was to revise the existing rates so as 
to reduce the first class rate from $3.465 to $3.215, but to in- 
crease the lower classes as much as 29 cents per 100 pounds. 

The percentage relationship suggested by the Commission 
is as follows: 100, 85, 70, 60, 48, 52, 40, 35, 30 and 25. 

The Commission said its decision was without significance 
in the question as to whether the scale should or should not 
apply to Mobile and Pensacola. The conclusion was also with- 
out prejudice to any different conclusion that might be reached 
in other proceedings now before the Commission. 


COAL, COULTERVILLE TO MISSOURI 


The Commission has dismissed No. 11124, Perry County Coal 
Corporation, et al. vs. Illinois Central, Director-General, et al., 
opinion No. 6573, 60 I. C. C., 52-4, holding that, while the rates 
on bituminous coal from Coulterville, Ill., to destinations in Mis- 
souri on the lines of the Illinois Southern and Mississippi River 
& Bonne Terre Railway were in violation of the long and short 
haul clause of the fourth section, there was no need of requiring 
the Illinois Central to amend its tariff because the Illinois 
Southern is in the hands of a receiver and its operation has 
been ordered to be discontinued by the Federal Court of the 
northern district of Illinois. 

The complaining coal companies asked for the establish- 
ment of through routes and rates via the Illinois Central and 
the Bonne Terre Railway. The fourth section violations, ac- 
cording to the report made by Commissioner Wooley, were of 
a paper character because it had not been shown that there had 
been any movement. 


GRAIN FROM T. ST. L. & W. RB. RB. 


In I. and S. No. 1233, Grain via Indianapolis from Toledo, 
St. Louis & Western Railroad, opinion No. 6565, 59 I. C. C. 733, 
the Commission said: 

“By schedules filed to become effective November 10, 
1920, at the instance of the Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago 
& St. Louis, hereinafter termed respondent, it is proposed to 
cancel joint rates on grain and grain products in carloads, 
from points on the Toledo, St. Louis & Western east of Cayuga, 
Ind., and routed over respondent’s line. This would result in 
the application of the sums of the intermediate rates, which 
are higher. Upon protest of the Indianapolis Board of Trade 
and grain dealers at Indianapolis the schedules were suspended 
until March 10, 1921. Respondent offered no evidence in support 
of the proposed increased rates. It states that it does not object 
to cancellation of these schedules and that its only reason for 
proposing to. cancel the existing joint rates is that it has no 
agreement as to divisions thereof. It is negotiating with the 
Toledo, St. Louis & Western for a mutually satisfactory agree- 
ment. Failing this, the matter may be brought to our attention 
in an ‘appropriate proceeding. We find that the schedules under 
suspension have not been justified. They should be canceled 
and this proceeding discontinued. It will be so ordered.” 


RATE ON FLUORSPAR 


In a report on No. 11100, Lukens Steel Co. vs. Pennsylvania 
Railroad and Director-General, opinion No. 6552, 59 I. C. C., 
107-8, the Commission has held that a rate of 15 cents on fluor- 
spar from Locust Point, Md., to Coatesville, Pa., applied between 
July 17, 1918, and April 28, 1919, was unreasonable to the extent 
that it exceeded a rate of $1.80 per long ton. The report also 
embraces No. 11100, sub. No. 1, Same vs. B. & O., et al. 


RATE ON COMPRESSED COTTON 


Reparation has been ordered in No. 11221, G. S. Tiffany & 
Co. vs. St. Louis-Southwestern and Director-General, opinion No, 
6558, 59 I. C. C., 719, the Commission holding that a rate of 
88 cents on 97 bales of cotton from Jonesboro, Ark., to East St. 
Louis, Ill., was unreasonable to the extent that it exceeded a 
rate of 58 cents subsequently established. The cotton in ques- 
tion moved in January, 1919. The lower rate was established 
in September, 1919. 


RATE ON DENTAL PLASTER 


A finding of unreasonableness and an award of reparation 
have been made in No. 11241, American Cement Plaster Co. vs. 
Union Pacific et al., opinion No. 6557, 59 I. C. C., 717-8, the Com- 
mission holding that first class on a less-than-carload shipment of 
“dental plaster,” $2.50 per 100 pounds, from Blue Rapids, Kans., 
to Spokane, Wash., was unreasonable to the extent that it ex- 
ceeded the commodity rate of 35 cents applicable on other kinds 
of plaster of Paris moving in the same car. The article shipped 
was the kind of stuff that interior decorators use in filling up 
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cracks and not the highly scented kind that moves in cartons 
used by dentists. The description used by the shipper, the Com- 
mission said, was not sufficient to remove the shipment from 
the class-rating but an examination as to what the article really 
was showed that it was of the same general character as the 
other kinds of plaster, notwithstanding that it was called dental 
plaster. 


RATE ON CHLORIDE OF LIME 


The Commission has dismissed No. 11293, Kingsport Pulp 
Corporation vs. Carolina, Clinchfield & Ohio et al., opinion No. 
6560, 59 I. C. C., 723-4, holding that a sixth class rate of 39 
cents, applicable from Niagara Falls to Kingsport, Tenn., on 
chloride of lime or bleach in the latter part of 1917 and the 
early part of 1918 was not.unreasonable. Since 1919 the rate to 
Kingsport has been 33 cents, the same as to Canton, N. C., with 
which the complainant compared its rate of 39 cents. The Can- 
ton rate at the time was 24.5 cents, but it has been increased 
to 33. 


RATE ON SCRAP IRON 


Reparation has been awarded, on account of an unreasonable 
rate, on scrap iron from Memphis, Tenn., to North Carrollton, 
Miss., in a report on No. 11316, Choctaw Cotton Oil Co. vs. Yazoo 
& Mississippi Valley et al., opinion No. 6561, 59 I. C. C. 725-6. A 
joint commodity rate of 32.5, with a minimum of 40,000 pounds, 
was collected. The Commission found factors making a total of 
29 cents and awarded reparation to that basis. The shipment 
moved in September, 1919, while the roads were under federal 
control and no order for the future was made because the ad- 
justment ordered in the Memphis-Southwestern investigation 
case disposed of the question raised by a joint rate in excess of 
the aggregate of the intermediates. 


CATTLE, NEVADA TO CALIFORNIA 


A rate on feeder cattle transported in narrow gauge Cars of 
the Southern Pacific from Mina, Nev., to Laws, Calif., averaging 
two cents per head per mile, charged in October, 1917, was held 
not unreasonable in a report on No. 11236, Arcularius Brothers 
vs. Southern Pacific and Director-General, opinion No. 6562, 59 I. 
C. C., 727-8. The rate was $36 per car of standard length and 
95 per cent of that rate for the narrow gauge cars in question. 
The lading averaged nineteen head of cattle. The distance is 90 
miles and the charge about $1.80 per head, or two cents per head 
per mile. 


COAL, EMPRESS MINE TO OREGON 


With Commissioner Hall writing a dissent almost as long 
as the opinion itself, the Commission has held, in No. 9177, 
Empress Coal Co. vs. Oregon-Washington R. R. & Nav. Co. et al., 
opinion No. 6567, 59 I. C. C. 738-50, the rates on coal from 
Empress mine, Wash., to Portland, Ore., and other points in 
Oregon to be unduly prejudicial because and to the extent they 
exceeded or may exceed the rates from Tono and Mendota to 
the same destinations. The carriers involved are to establish 
rates from the Empress mine no higher than those from Men- 
dota on or before April 15. The Commission denied reparation. 

The point in the case on which the majority held one way 
when Mr. Hall thought they should hold the other way was as 
to whether the Centralia Eastern, owned by a lumber company, 
is a common carrier. The Empress mine is connected with 
the Centralia Eastern by means of a spur track over which 
the Centralia operates its trains. The Centralia Eastern was 
organized in 1903 to transport saw logs to the mill of the pro- 
prietary interests. It has never claimed to be a common car- 
rier although it transports, for hire, all passengers and freight 
offered except logs only. It refuses to transport logs except for 
itself, but has never refused to transport other freight or 
passengers. 

In disposing of the claim of the Centralia Eastern that it 
is not a common carrier, the Commission said that its claim 
to be not a common carrier does not affect the fact that it has 
and is now performing common carrier service. It claims that 
when it transports logs owned by the proprietary interests it 
is not acting as a common carrier. The Commission found that 
the Centralia Eastern, which is the trade name used by the 
Eastern Railway & Lumber Co., in operating its railroad, was 
and is a common carrier, except as to logs, and subject to the 
interstate commerce act. 


Commissioner Hall in his dissent, said the finding of the 
Commission as to the status of the Centralia Eastern must rest 
upon the doctrine that a common carrier is under no obliga- 
tion to carry ordinary articles of commerce which it does not 
choose and hold itself out to carry. He said that that doctrine 
might be convenient for those who would otherwise be embar- 
rassed by the commodities clause of the interstate commerce act. 
He suggested that persons owning coal mines could incorporate 
common carriers of everything except coal and claim the status 
of common carriers in all other respects and thereby avoid the 
prohibition of the commodities clause. He said he did not be 
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lieve that to be the law. He said that if the Centralia Eastern 
was a common carrier at all, it was also a common carrier of 
logs. 
“IT deem regrettable the economic waste which would result 
if every such industry should feel constrained by a decision like 
that of the majority to refuse to carry the products of other 
industries along with its own, or to accommodate in a neigh- 
porly way settlers on its line, especially in sparsely settled 
regions where other conveniences for locomotion are often lack- 
ing’ said Commissioner Hall. “In the present status it seems 
a misapplication of the law to stamp upon this lumber company 
the unsought status of a ‘public institution’ which, as it urges, 
will defeat the object for which its road was built.” 

In discussing the complaint about the rates on coal, Mr. 
Hall made the point that no defendant before the Commission 
reached Tono or Mendota and also the Empress mine either 
over its own rails or by joint rates with any other defendant or 
by any arrangement which enabled it to control the rates from 
all those points. He said that under the tariff rules none of the 
other defendants could lawfully have either published joint 
rates with the Eastern or absorbed its charges, since the East- 
ern published no tariff and no through routes or joint rates are 
required to be established by the Commission in the order in 
this case. Mr. Hall’s dissent was so broad that while he used 
nearly five printed pages in the expression of his views he said 
the expressed reasons for his dissent were only “among others.” 


LIVE STOCK, ILLINOIS TO INDIANA 


In a report by Commissioner Eastman on No. 930%, Indianap- 
olis Chamber of Commerce et al. vs. C. C. C. & St. L., Director- 
General et al., opinion No. 6576, 60 I. C. C., 67-77, the Commission 
has held that the rates on cattle and hogs from Streator, Spring- 
field and other interior Illinois points to Indianapolis had not 
been shown to be either unjust or unreasonable. It held, how- 
ever, that the relationship of interstate rates from the Illinois 
points to Indianapolis on the one hand and intrastate rates 
from the same points to Chicago, East St. Louis and Peoria on 
the other, resulted in undue prejudice to Indianapolis and undue 
preference for Chicago, East St. Louis and Peoria. 

A third holding is that the application of the rule governing 
the assessment of charges on intrastate shipments of cattle and 
hogs in mixed carloads to Chicago, East St. Louis and Peoria 
different from that which is applied in connection with interstate 
shipments to Indianapolis results in undue prejudice to In- 
dianapolis and undue preferdice of Chicago, East St. Louis and 
Peoria. 

The undue prejudice is to be removed by the publication 
on or before April 1, from the interior Illinois points to Chicago, 
East St. Louis, Peoria and Indianapolis, of a scale of rates be- 
ginning with 11 cents for five miles or less on cattle, also hogs 
in double-decked cars and 12% cents on hogs in single-deck cars; 
21.5 cents for cattle, also hogs in double decks and 24.5 cents 
for hogs in single decks for distances of 90 miles but not more 
than 100; 28.5 cents on cattle, also hogs in double-deck cars and 
33 cents on hogs in single-deck cars for distances of 190 but not 
more than 200 miles, and ending with 34.5 cents on cattle, also 
hogs in double-deck cars, and 39.5 cents on hogs in single-deck 
cars, for distances of 290 but not more than 300 miles. 

In addition the carriers are to put into effect a mixing rule 
from the interior Illinois points to Chicago, East St. Louis and 
Peoria, the same as in effect from those interior points to In- 
dianapolis at present. 


LUMBER CASE DISMISSED 


The Commission has dismissed No. 11118, Lowry Lumber 
Co. vs. New York, New Haven & Hartford et al., opinion No. 
6553, 59 I. C. C. 709-10, holding that the charges applicable to a 
carload of lumber from Wiergate, Tex., to Little Falls, N. Y., 
reconsigned to New Bedford, Mass., baSed upon the Little Falls 
combination, plus demurrage and reconsignment charges, were 
not unreasonable. There are some overcharges which the carrier 
is to refund. 


RATE ON CRUDE OIL 


Reparation has been awarded in No. 11277, Ozark Refining 
Co. et al. vs. C. R. I. & P. et al., opinion No. 6559, 59 I. C. C, 720-2, 
on account of an unreasonable rate of 53 cents on crude oil from 
Billings, Okla., to Fort Smith, Ark., via El Reno, Okla. The Com- 
mission held that the rate via Enid, Okla., and the St. Louis- 
San Francisco was not unreasonable. The Commission held 
that the rate via El Reno was unreasonable to the extent that 
it exceeded 25 cents. 


DEMURRAGE ON OAK TIES 


An award of repartion has been made in No. 11204, Charles 
E. Lane Co. vs. Norfolk Southern et al., opinion No. 6556, 59 I. C. 
C. 715-6, on account of illegally assessed demurrage charges on 
three carloads of oak ties from Nooe, N. C., to Norfolk, Va. The 
billing was routed “Cheapest for C, & O. delivery at yard,” 
meaning cheapest delivery at Portsmouth Navy Yard. The Com- 
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mission held that the agents of the defendant failed to secure 
corrected instructions and that their failure made the assess- 
ment of demurrage illegal: 


AUTO-BODY WOODWORK 


In a report written by Commissioner Daniels on No. 11210, 
Chevrolet Motor Co. of California vs. C. R. I. & P. et al., opinion 
No. 6546, 59 I. C. C. 685-8, the Commission held unreasonable the 
Class A rates on auto-body woodwork, K. D. carloads, from St. 
Louis and Ionia, Mich., to Oakland, Cal., to the extent that they 
exceeded or exceed the Class B rates. The Commission said 
that the rate on auto-body woodwork was shown to be higher 
than the commodity rate on unfinished automobile bodies which 
do not load over a minimum of 20,000 pounds. The bodies, the 
Commission said, are of much higher value and are susceptible 
to damage in transit. 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


In a decision January 27 the Commission condemned IIli- 
nois freight rates for the same reasons that impelled it to 
condemn state passenger fares in the New York, Illinois, Wis- 
consin, Iowa, Montana, and Ohio cases. In 11703, technically 
known as “In the matter of intrastate rates within the state 
of Illinois,” the Commission condemned all freight rates made 
by the Illinois commission to the extent that they are below the 
level of rates prescribed in Ex-Parte 74. That includes the con- 
demnation of rates on milk and cream for transportation by 
freight. This is the first freight condemnation in the long line 
of cases arising since the decision in Ex-Parte 74. 

The condemned rates are to be raised on or before March 7. 
Commissioner McChord, who wrote the first condemnation of 
intrastate passenger fares, also wrote the opinion in this freight 
rate case. He embodied a detailed history of Illinois rates and 
classifications and said that unjust discrimination against In-. 
diana and other neighboring states could only be removed by 
displacing the rates prescribed by the state body with the rates 
prescribed in ExParte 74. He cited the New York passenger 
fare case as laying down the law for disposing of this Illinois 
freight rate case. 

These findings of unjust discrimination, the report says, 
shall not be construed as -prohibiting the restoration or estab- 
lishment of proper differentials as between coal mines in Illi- 
nois and Indiana. 

Commissioners Hall and Potter joined Eastman in dissent- 
ing, but did not write their views. 


INTRASTATE RATE ADVANCES 


Suit against the United States government, attacking the 
power of the Interstate Commerce Commission to regulate intra- 
state rates, was filed in the district court of Illinois, January. 26, 
by Attorney General Edward J. Brundage of Illinois. 

The Illinois commission has frequently refused the carriers 
permission to increase passenger fares within the state to 3.6 
cents as allowed in Ex Parte 74, alleging that it is without power 
to authorize fares in excess of the 2 cents prescribed by state 
statute. Subsequently the Interstate Commerce Commission 
(No. 11703) held that intrastate passenger rates in Illinois were 
discriminatory against interstate traffic and ordered them raised 
to 3.6 cents. 

The present petition alleges that the Interstate Commerce 
Commission has transcended its authority in No. 11703, in that 
a failure on the part of the state to raise fares does not con- 
stitute unjust discrimination. The petition also holds that sec- 
tion 13 and 15a of the Interstate Commerce act are unconstitu- 
tional. It says, with regard to the fourth paragraph of Section 
13: “Said provision is so vague, indefinite, and ambiguous that, 
in effect, the Congress has delegated to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission the power to enact the law on the subject.” 

That the findings of the Commission in the New York pas- 
senger fare case were fully supported and justified by the record 
before it is the reply of P. J. Farrel, chief counsel, to the suit 
brought by the attorney-general of New York against the United 
States and the Commission, in an answer filed in the United 
States District Court for the Northern District of New York. 
The attorney-general attacked the order of the Commission, con- 
tending that it is null and void and usurpatory, and asked that 
it be set aside. 

Referring to the 2-cent passenger fare between Albany and 
Buffalo as fixed in a charter contract between the state of New 
York and the New York Central, Mr. Farrell says: 

“The Commission denies that said 2-cent fare for way pas- 
sengers on the line between Albany and Buffalo is now the only 
legal and constitutional fare in said state for intrastate traffic 
over said line in the state of New York.” 

It is further averred that the Commission acted under Sec- 
tion 13 of the act to regulate commerce and that full hearing 
was accorded to each of the plaintiffs and all other interested 
parties; that a large volume of testimony and other evidence 
was submitted in the hearing, and that argument was heard and 
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briefs considered. After setting forth the findings and report 
of the Commission in the New York case, Mr. Farrell says: 

“The Commission further alleges that in making said report, 
findings and order it considered and weighed carefully in the 
light of its own knowledge and experience every fact, circum- 
stance, and condition called to its attention on behalf of the 
parties to said proceeding, including matters covered by allega- 
tions in the bill of complaint in this suit. 

“The Commission further alleges that said report, findings 
and order were not made by it either arbitrarily or unjustly, or 
contrary to the relevant evidence, or without evidence to sup- 
port them; that in making them it did not exceed the authority 
which had been duly conferred upon it, or exercise that authority 
in an unreasonable manner; and the Commission denies each of, 
and all, the allegations to the contrary contained in said bill of 
complaint,” 

Representative Esch of Wisconsin has received a petition 
from the board of directors of the Beavers Reserve Fund Fra- 
ternity of Wisconsin, protesting against the action of the Com- 
mission in ordering increases in intrastate passenger fares in 
Wisconsin and asking for amendment of the transportation act 
prohibiting regulation of state rates by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. 

On petition of the American Railway Express Company, the 
Commission has entered an order in No, 12093, “California Ex- 
press Rates,” in the matter of intrastate express rates within 
the state of California, providing for investigation of alleged dis- 
crimination against interstate commerce growing out of the ac- 
tion of the Railroad Commission of California denying the ex- 
press company the authority to increase its intrastate express 
rates 26 per cent. The state commission permitted an increase 
of 12.5 per cent, but refused to permit a second increase of 13.5 
per cent when the federal Commission authorized that increase 
for interstate express rates. No date for hearing in the matter 
was fixed in the order. 


STATE AND FEDERAL CO-OPERATION 
The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


No formal action was taken January 22 as the result of the 
conference between members of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission and representatives of the state commissions with re- 
spect to co-operation between the federal Commission and the 
state commissions under section 13 of the act to regulate com- 
merce. The conference was private. 

The Commission representatives requested the represent- 
atives of the state commissions to prepare suggestions in writing 
for carrying out the provision of the law and these will be 
taken up later. 

The state commissions were represented by President Perry 
of the National Association of Railway and Utilities Commis- 
sioners; Clyde M. Reed, member of the Kansas Court of In- 
dustrial Relations; R. Hudson Burr, chairman of the Florida 
commission; J. W. Raish of the South Dakota commission, and 
John E. Benton, general solicitor of the association. 

The Commission was represented by Chairman Clark and 
Commissioners Eastman and Daniels. 
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If the traffic managers for shippers and railroads will keep 
quiet about it, the Treasury Department probably will forget 
about the tax on demurrage due and payable under the terms of 
T. D. 3096. If they insist on writing about it, they probably 
will make trouble for themselves. 

Officially, the Treasury can take no attitude other than that 
the tax on demurrage between May and November, 1920, is due 
and payable; that the railroads, as agents of the Treasury, are 
under obligation to collect the tax on demurrage bills accruing 
in that period, and that the shippers are under obligation to 
pay. Unofficially, the Treasury is believed to wish that every- 
body would keep quiet about the matter—that is to say, that 
both carrier and shipper would agree to let sleeping dogs alone. 

That unofficial advice applies also to the 3,000 shippers 
who, in the period in question, filed applications for the return 
of taxes paid on demurrage prior to May. 1920, the bills for 
refund on which run from 69 cents to $7.00. Under T. D. 3096, 
the sums for which refunds were claimed were due and payable. 
Under the Treasury decision which T. D. 3096 displaced, the 
sums covered by the claims for refund were not due and payable, 
It was all right to file them, but the promulgation of T. D. 3096 
made them worthless. 

All this confusion arises from the fact that the Treasury 
was uncertain as to whether demurrage was or was not a part 
of transportation. The latest decision (T. D. 3096) holds that 
. demurrage is part of the transportation charge and that a tax 
must be paid thereon. 


Were the sums involved larger and the clerical forces of the 
railroads greater, there is no doubt but that the Treasury would 
direct the carriers to collect the tax on all demurrage accruing 
in the period between May and November, 1920. They are, how- 
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ever, small. Their collection would put a burden on the rail- 
roads out of all proportion to the amount of money that could 
be collected. For that reason the Treasury officials concerned 
are inclined to wish that everybody would forget the period in 
1920 during which they were of the opinion that demurrage was 
not a part of transportation and shippers did not pay the tax. 

As executive officials, they are charged to administer the 
law and not make policies. Congress declared the policy when 
it said there should be a tax of three per cent on freight transpor- 
tation. Therefore, the tax was due when anyone obtained trans. 
portation. Owing to the uncertainty of the officials, however, 
there were periods in which the tax was collected on demurrage 
and periods in which it was not, In theory, they are under ob- 
ligation to go back and collect the tax accruing in the period 
when they thought the tax was not applicable to sums paid for 
demurrage. It would cost too much to collect the sums due the 
government in the period between May and November of last 
year, hence the wish that the agitation would cease. 


WAR TAX ON TRANSPORTATION 
The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


Samuel W. Allender, traffic manager of the Monsanto Chem- 
ical Works, of St. Louis, has taken up with Senator Spencer, of 
Missouri, and the United States Chamber of Commerce the ques- 
tion of obtaining elimination of the war tax of 3 per cent on 
freight charges. Mr. Allender said that he hoped to get the 
matter before Congress at the next session. 

The agitation against the tax, Mr. Allender said, comes 
largely from the fact that due to the increased rates under Ex 
Parte 74, the shippers, and particularly those who have large 
annual freight bills, are really paying a tax of 5% per cent in- 
stead of 3 per cent. His opinion is that in connection with the 
increased rates the tax operates to restrict the flow of traffic. 

Mr. Allender further pointed out that Congress had con- 
templated getting so much revenue from the tax of 3 per cent 
and that he could not believe that Congress contemplated hav- 
ing it automatically increased three years later because of the 
increase in freight rates. He said that he believed careful con- 
sideration would show that any tax on freight charges is an 
injustice in that it is a burden on business that is subject to 
many forms of special taxation. He estimated that under the 
increased rates there would be an annual increase of $51;000,000 
in war tax on freight. 


INCREASES IN ORE RATES 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


Iron ore-carrying railroads serving the mines in the upper 
lake regions in the movement of their product to the lake ports 
have begun filing tariffs calling for increases in the rates on ore 
and higher handling charges. Those that were received first 
bore effective date of February 25. 

This is an unusual situation in that the carriers that are 
proposing increases in rates and charges are defendants in a 
complaint filed by the iron ore producing companies alleging that 
the existing rates are too high. The complaint making that 
charge against the present rates and charges was filed with the 
carriers now proposing to make increases about two weeks ago. 

The Duluth & Iron Range R. R., controlled by the United 
States Steel Corporation, has filed a tariff with effective date 
of February 22, naming a rate of $1 per ton from mines in Min- 
nesota to Duluth, which is the existing rate. The tariff, however, 
carries changes in rules governing reconsignment and the mak- 
ing of rates on combination, the effect of which may be to in- 
crease the charges. The Duluth, Missabe & Northern, the other 
steel corporation subsidiary, had not filed its tariffs at the time 
this was written. 

Among the tariffs on the files at the time this was written 
were: Duluth, South Shore & Atlantic, increasing the rail rate 
from Gwynn, Princeton and Republic districts of the Marquette 
range to Marquette, Dollar Bay and Newberry, Mich., from 70 
to 75 cents, and the dock storage and handling charge from 5 to 
10 cents; from the Ishpeming and Negaunee districts of the 
Marquette range to Marquette from 60 to 65 cents, and also 
doubling the storage and handling charge; Soo Line, increasing 
the rail rate from Wisconsin and Michigan mines of the Gogebic 
ranges to Ashland, Wis., from 80 to 90 cents, and doubling the 
storage and handling charges; Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul, 
increasing the rate from the Menominee range to Escanaba 
from 80 to 90 cents and doubling the dock storage and handling 
charge. 

In behalf of the Lake Superior Iron Ore Association, it has 
been announced that as soon as all the tariffs are filed a pro- 
test will be made and suspension of the tariffs will be asked 
so that the complaint of the mine owners and the proposal of the 
railroads to increase the rates will be heard at the same time. 

CHANGE IN DOCKET 

Hearing in I. and S, 1218, which was to have been held 
before Examiner Woodrow, in Chicago, January 24, was 
cancelled. 
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Tentative Reports of the Commission 


RATES ON SAND AND GRAVEL 


Attorney-Examiner Charles F. Gerry, in a tentative report 
on No. 11490, Chicago Sand and Gravel Producers et al. vs. 
A. T. & S. F. et al., recommends that the Commission find that 
rates for the transportation of sand and gravel from the Inner 
Zone and Outer Zone in Illinois and Wisconsin to the Chicago 
switching district have not been shown to have been unreason- 
able and that reparation be denied. 

It is further recommended in the report that the Commis- 
sion find that the interstate transportation of sand and gravel 
is and will be subjected to undue, unreasonable and unjust dis- 
crimination to the advantage or preference of intrastate com- 
merce unless the rates on the various commodities are adjusted 
as follows: 

“The rates on sand and gravel from Outer Zone points on 
the Northwestern and the Milwaukee, from Kickapoo and Gin- 
ger Hill, from Rockford, from Fontana and from Oregon shall 
be 3.5 cents per 100 pounds. 

“The rates on sand and gravel from Inner Zone points on 
the Northwestern and on the Milwaukee, from Coleman, York- 
ville, Joliet, Renwick, Worth and Millsdale; on sand and refuse 
stone from Buckley Pit, Wilmot Spur; and on gravel from Plain- 
field, shall be 3.25 cents per 100 pounds, which rate shall also 
apply to the transportation of crushed stone from Ives. 

“The line-haul carriers shall be required to absorb the charge 
of the intermediate carrier, but should be permitted to plus 
their charges by those of the delivering carrier; and that 

“The rates for the transportation of crushed stone, sand and 
crushed slag from Harvey, McCook, La Grange, Bellewood, Gary, 
Thornton and South Chicago for single-line hauls to points 
within the district shall not be less than 2.5 cents, and for con- 
necting-line hauls, 3 cents.” 


SOYA BEAN AND WHALE OIL 


A rate of $1.125 on imported soya bean oil and whale oil, 
shipped in 1918 from Seattle, Interbay and Everett, Wash., to 
Philadelphia, Pa., was not unreasonable, but a rate of $2.375 on 
inedible vegetable tallow, imported, shipped from Tacoma, Wash., 
to Philadelphia, Pa., in 1918, was unreasonable to the extent that 
it exceeded $1.315 per 100 lbs. and reparation should be made 
down to the basis of the latter rate, Examiner Henry B. Armes 
finds in a tentative report on No. 11614, Fels & Co., vs. Baltimore 
& Ohio et al. The examiner points out that in Frost & Co. vs. 
Director General, 57 I. C. C., 755, the Commission found that an 
import rate of $1.125 on solidified soya bean oil moving from 
Seattle to Babbitt, N. J., during the period covered by the ship- 
ments involved in the present case was not unreasonable. As to 
the other rate the examiner said there was a domestic rate of 
$1.315 applicable on inedible animal tallow and grease, n. oO. &s., 
in effect when the shipments of inedible vegetable tallow moved. 


ALLOWANCE FOR SPOTTING 


Refusal of the defendants to make an allowance to the com- 
plainant for the service of spotting cars at points of unloading 
and loading within complainant’s plant has not been and is not 
unreasonable, unjustly discriminatory or unduly prejudicial, As- 
sistant Chief Examiner Ulysses Butler proposes that the Com- 
mission hold in disposing of No. 11771, Merchant Shipbuilding 
Corporation, agent, United States Shipping Board. Emergency 
Fleet Corporation vs. Pennsylvania et al. He recommends dis- 
missal of the complaint. 

The Emergency Fleet Corporation contracted with the Mer- 
chant Shipbuilding Corporation as its agent in September, 1917, 
for the construction of a shipyard at Harriman, near Bristol. Pa., 
and the building at that yard of certain ships. The complainant 
alleged that since October, 1917, it had performed the inter- 
change switching and spotting service in connection with inter- 
state traffic to and from its plant at Harriman; that the defend- 
ants made no allowance to complainant therefor; that Harriman 
is within the Philadelphia district, and that for industries simi- 
larly situated in that district defendants either perform the 
switching and spotting service or make allowance therefor to 
the industries. 

Butler said the complainant assumed the performance of the 


switching and spotting service in order to speed up production 
and to meet its own convenience. At the hearing the Pennsyl- 
vania offered to perform the service of placing cars at unloading 
points within the plant and of removing therefrom the loaded or 
empty cars provided that could be done under its exclusive direc- 
tion and control without interference on the part of the com- 
Dlainant, and, in case of interference, that the placement be con- 
Sidered as having been accomplished at point of interference. 








The complainant was unwilling to accept that offer but proposed 
instead that the proffored service consist of daily scheduled 
movements or that movements be preceded by reasonable notice 
as to when they would be made. 

“No legal obligation, however, rests upon the carrier to per- 
form switching and spotting service solely at a shipper’s con- 
venience, which, in substance, is what complainant desires,” said 
Mr. Butler. “Further, it is well settled that a shipper is not 
entitled to an allowance from the carrier for a service which 
the carrier is ready and willing to perform and which the ship- 
per performs because it is not convenient for it to permit the car- 
rier to perform. See Car Spotting Charges, 34 I. C. C., 609, 617.” 


RATE ON IRON AND STEEL PIECES 


A sixth-class rate of 13 cents per 100 pounds, equivalent to 
$2.60 per ton, minimum 20 tons, on pieces of iron and steel from 
Anh Arbor to Kalamazoo, Mich., was not unreasonable and the 
complainant should be dismissed, Examiner Bronson Jewell finds 
in a tentative report on No. 11546, D’Arcy Spring Company vs. 
Director General, as agent, and Michigan Central. The shipments 
involved were billed as scrap iron having value for remelting pur- 
poses only and moved over the Michigan Central a distance of 
106 miles. The complainant, in support of the allegation of un- 
reasonableness, compared the rate of $1.90 from Grand Rapids 
to Benton Harbor, Mich., 265 miles, with the assailed rate of 
$2.60. The examiner said the rate of $1.90 carried a minimum of 
30 gross tons and was not applicable on scrap iron or steel hav- 
ing value for remelting purposes only. The defendants contended 
the assailed rate was reasonable in view of the small volume of 
traffic over the route of movement. It was conceded, the ex- 
aminer said, that no uniformity exists at the present in the appli- 
cation of scrap-iron rates in C. F. A. territory, but it was stated 
that an attempt is being made to raise the rates generally to the 
sixth-class basis, It developed at the hearing that the complainant 
had used in his manufacturing business a part of the metal 
where the pieces were large enough to permit punching. The de- 
fendants stated that the complainant’s testimony indicated that 
some of the shipments had been unintentionally misbilled by the 
complainant and that a higher basis of rates should have applied 
where all of the metal was not used for remelting purposes only. 


RATES ON COTTON 


Rates charged on cotton from Fayette, Pattison, Hermanville, 
St. Elmo, Insmore, and Utica, Miss., concentrated at Natchez, 
Miss., and reshipped to New Orleans, La., during federal control, 
were not shown to have been unreasonable, unjustly discrimina- 
tory or unduly prejudicial and the complaint should be dis- 
missed, Examiner F. E. Early proposes in a tentative report on 
No. 11410, Rumble & Wensel Company vs. Director General, as 
agent. 

The points of origin named are located on the Yazoo & Mis- 
sissippi Valley northeast of Natchez. Prior to June 25, 1918, the 
through rates on cotton, any quantity, from these points to New 
Orleans were the same as the sums of the local rates to and be- 
yond Natchez. Under G. O. No. 28, the through rates to New Or- 
leans and the local rates to and beyond Natchez were each ‘in- 
creased 15 cents per 100 pounds, the Natchez combination rates 
thus becoming 15 cents higher than the rates applicable to New 
Orleans direct, 

The Yazoo & Mississippi Valley, effective November 8, 1918, 
established the practice of concentrating and compressing at 
Natchez cotton from the points involved and reshipping it to 
New Orleans at the through rates. The tariff in which this ar- 
rangement was authorized provides that to obtain the benefit 
of the through rates shippers must surrender, at the time the 
compressed cotton is tendered for movement beyond Natchez, 
original paid freight bills covering the movement inbound of a 
like quantity of uncompressed cotton from the stations named’ 
therein. a 

The complainant did not comply with this requirement and 
charges were collected on its shipments at the local rates applic- 
able to and from Natchez, and later tried to get the benefit of the 
transit provision, contending it had had no knowledge of the 
transit arrangement. 

The complainant’s claim was denied by the carrier for the 
reason that the conditions of the transit tariff had not been 
strictly observed. 

“A transit provision is an entirety, and must be accepted in 
its entirety or not at all,” the examiner says. “Carson Lumber 
Co., vs. St. Louis & S. F. R. R. Co., 209 Fed., 191. ‘“Complainant’s 
admitted failure to observe strictly the substantial conditions of 
the governing tariff prevented its shipments from coming within 
the scope of the transit arrangement. Nor does its ignorance of 
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the tariff provisions affect the situation, Every shipper is charged 
with notice of the terms of interstate tariffs governing his ship- 
ments. Western Transit Co. vs. Leslie & Co., 242 U. S., 448.” 

No evidence to show that the local rates assessed were un- 
reasonable was presented by the complainant, the examiner says. 
It was contended that full benefits of the transit arrangement 
were accorded shipments made by complainant’s principal com- 
petitor at Natchez but complainant admitted that its Natchez 
competitor had complied literally with the terms and conditions 
of the transit tariff. 


APPLICATION FOR BRANCH DENIED 


Attorney-examiner Ray W. Clarke, in a proposed report on 
Finance Docket No. 36, has recommended that the Commission 
deny the application of the Utah Terminal Railway Company 
for a certificate of public convenience to construct a branch 
railroad 3.84 miles long, from a connection with the Utah Rail- 
way, in Spring Canyon, Carbon County, Utah. 

This recommendation, if adopted, will bring forward a con- 
flict between state and federal authorities. The Utah commis- 
sion, July 8, authorized the construction of the branch, but lim- 
ited the scope of the road’s operation to the conduct of intra- 
state business. About $80,000 has been spent on the road since 
July 9, the company proceeding with construction on the certi- 
ficate granted by the state authorities. 

Broadly stated, the contention of the three mining com- 
panies that are constructing the branch line is that the Denver 
& Rio Grande, which has a branch in the canyon, gives an in- 
adequate service, with a limited supply of coal cars; that if 
they are permitted to construct the branch to a connection with 
the Utah Railway, they will obtain a connection with the Salt 
Lake Route, one of the so-called Harriman lines, and thereby 
obtain the benefit of competitive services and a supply of cars 
that can be routed without restriction. 

The Denver & Rio Grande and the Western Pacific are in 
a combination which, according to the report, will result soon 
in the operation of the D. & R. G. by the Western Pacific. Har- 
riman line cars cannot be routed over the Western Pacific. The 
output of the mines, the promoters contended, was therefore lim- 
ited to that extent. 

Opposition to the grant of a certificate was made by the 
D. & R. G. on the ground that it can furnish and is furnishing 
adequate service; that when it did not furnish as many cars 
as the mines ordered, the fault was not its own, but that of 
connections which failed to return its equipment as required by 
the car service rules. 

The testimony in the case was taken for the federal body 
by the Utah commission. The record made in the case before 
that body was not made a part of the record in the federal case. 
Attorney-examiner Clarke’s recommendation, therefore, is based 
on the record as made before the Utah commission in this 
proceeding, for the federal body. 


The branch which the Denver road insisted was furnishing 
or could furnish adequate service was built in 1912 and crosses 
the Utah Railway, with which the proposed branch would con- 
nect and affiliate, 1.5 miles east of Helper, at which point are 
the scales on which the coal from the canyon mines is weighed. 
It is laid with 70 pound rails. The report of the examiner says 
its condition, as to maintenance, is good. It has grades ranging 
up to 4.5 per cent and sharp curvature so that not more than 
thirty or thirty-five empties can be taken up and not more than 
thirty-five loads can be brought down in one train. 

At the hearing there was some question as to whether the 
existeing branch could be operated at night, the applicant com- 
pany contending that it could not because there are no passing 
tracks and no way to control the operation of the trains. The 
examiner reported that the branch could be operated twenty- 
four hours a day and that the tracks at the mines should be 
lengthened. 

On behalf of the applicant it was urged that it will be 
greatly to the advantage of the three mining companies that 
are furnishing the money to have an additional route to Salt 
Lake City and to the west competing all the way with the Den- 
ver & Rio Grande. It proposes to establish stations on the 
branch and conduct a passenger service. It was contended in 
behalf of the applicant that the Utah Railway had furnished 100 
per cent of car supply, while the Denver & Rio Grande had fur- 
nished about 82 per cent. In rebuttal, the Denver submitted 
figures to show that the mines served by the Utah Railway had 
received only 79.43 per cent during the time they were supposed 
to have been given 100 per cent. 

Mr. Clarke said the record was quite persuasive that the 
past difficulties of the Denver were attributable to the general 
shortage of equipment and that conditions within six months 
have become so stabilized that no great trouble is to be an- 
ticipated in the future. 

“Some advantage would doubtless accrue to the three coal 
companies interested if the services of a competing line were 
available, but so far as the general public interest is concerned, 
no such advantage is apparent,” he said. “Since the three com- 
panies in question will own the new line, if it is built, the tend- 
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ency will naturally be for them to route all shipmenis 
over it, so far as possible, in preference to using the Denver. 
The effect of such a reduction of revenues on the Denver sys- 
tem is not apparent from the record but that is not the con- 
trolling element here. Fundamentally it may be said that a 
sound policy will not admit of the introduction of a competitive 
factor where existing facilities are adequate or can be made 
so by the exercise of other available administrative remedies. 

“On the facts presented, the conclusion is that public con- 
venience and necessity are not shown to require the construc- 
tion of the proposed line of railroad. The application should be 
denied.” 


RATE ON WOOD PULP BOARD 


Examiner E. L. Gaddess, in a report on No. 11,646, United 
Paperboard Company, Inc., vs. Maine Central et al, has recom- 
mended dismissal on the ground that the rate on wood pulp 
board, from Fairfield, Me., to Bushwick Station, Brooklyn, had 
not been shown to be unreasonable or unduly prejudicial. The 
rate under attack was 33 cents per 100 pounds, applied on a ship- 
ment in October, 1918. Gaddess found that the legally applicable 
rate was 33.5 cents, made by combination on Fresh Pond, N. Y. 
The shipper paid only 33 cents so there was an outstanding under- 
charge of $2.72. 

Comparisons were made with lower commodity rates to 
more distant points in New Jersey. The fifth class minimum 
of nine cents imposed on the shipment from Fresh Pond to 
Brooklyn was also attacked, but Gaddess said it compared favor- 
ably with the sixth class minimum rate prescribed by the Com- 
mission for application in New England, hence his recommenda- 
tion of dismissal. 


RATES ON CEMENT 


In a tentative report on No. 11,505, Arizona Corporation Com- 
mission et al. vs. Arizona Eastern et al., Examiner Henry C. 
Keene has recommended a finding that rates on cement from 
Colton, Crestmore, Oro Grande, Victorville, and other points in 
California taking the same rates, and El Paso, Tex., to all points 
in Arizona were and are not unreasonable, but that they were 
and are unduly prejudicial in comparison with similar rates from 
the same points of origin to Tucson and unduly preferential to 
Phoenix. 

Another recommendation is that the rates from the Califor- 
nia producing points and El Paso to Ajo, Ariz., are unduly preju- 
dicial in comparison with the rates on cement from El Paso to 
Ajo. The examiner thinks reparation should be denied because, 
under neither finding of undue prejudice, he said, had any dam- 
age been shown. 

His recommendation is that Tucson and Phoenix be put on 
the same level. His recommendation is that the rate from the 
Colton group to Ajo be held unduly prejudicial to shippers of 
cement located in that group to the undue preference and ad- 
vantage of shippers at El Paso, to the extent that it is less than 
five cents lower than the rate contemporaneously in El Paso to 
Ajo. 


COAL, PIPER TO GRASSELLI, ALA. 


Dismissal of the complaint in No. 11637, Little Cahaba Coal 
Company vs. Director-General as agent, is recommended by Ex- 
aminer J. Edgar Smith on a proposed finding that a rate of 90 
cents on coal from Piper, Ala., to Grasselli, Ala., was not shown 
to have been unreasonable but in violation of the long-and-short- 
haul provision of the fourth section. The complainant was not 
shown to have been damaged, the examiner says. The shipments 
moved over the Southern and Alabama Great Southern. There 
was a rate of 70 cents in effect between the same points via the 
L. & N. at the time the shipments moved and later the 90-cent 
rate was reduced to 70 cents. The examiner said the Commis- 
sion has repeatedly held that the existence of a lower rate 
between the same points via another route and the subsequent 
reduction of a rate does not furnish evidence sufficient to warrant 
a finding of unreasonableness. : 


RATE ON WOOD PULP 


A rate of 221%4 cents per 100 pounds on wood pulp from Lock- 
port, N. Y., to Thompson, N. Y., in November and December, 
1918, was not unreasonable or unduly prejudicial, Examiner E. L. 
Gaddess finds in a tentative report on No. 11728, United Paper- 
board Co., Inc., vs. New York Central, et al., and dismissal of 
the complaint is reeommended. Other than showing that a lower 
rate contemporaneously applied to certain more distant points in 
Massachusetts, to which Thompson is not intermediate, the ex- 
aminer says, and that the rate to Thompson was subseq.uently 
reduced to that basis, the complainant offered no evidence to 
show that the rate charged was either unreasonable or unduly 
prejudicial. 


The information carried in THE DAILY TRAFFIC 
WORLD is up-to-the-minute. 
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RATE AGREEMENT REACHED 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


A promise was made January 27 by Central Freight Asso- 
ciation and Southern carriers to prepare for filing joint through 
class and commodity rates between Central Freight Association 
territory and Southeastern and Carolina territories on all arti- 
cles on which there are not now joint rates, substantially less 
than the combinations on the Ohio River. 

While, in terms, the agreement does not cover Mississippi 
Valley territory, that fact is not important because there is now 
a large body of joint rates between points in Central Freight As- 
sociation territory and the lower Mississippi Valley. In fact, 
many of the rates to the Southeast are made by combination on 
Memphis, in which the joint rate between the western part of 
c. F. A. territory and Memphis is one factor. 

This promise was made at a joint meeting of railroad and in- 
dustrial traffic managers held in Washington. It is one of 
the fruits of the understanding reached in the conference between 
the National Industrial Traffic League and the railroad traffic 
executives at New York in December. The understanding was 
that no important move should be made by either side looking 
to a change in rate adjustment without first consulting the 
other side. 

Unless the unforeseen happens, the understanding now 
reached means that a long threatened formal proceeding before 
the Commission, brought by southern cities for an order requiring 
the establishment of such joint rates, will not be required. 

The series of conferences which resulted in the general 
meeting of traffic managers interested in the question was in- 
itiated by the Southern Traffic League, the officers of which told 
the railroad traffic men that unless something definite was done 
toward the establishment of joint rates, they would have to 
proceed in a formal way for an order requiring them to check 
in such rates. Informal conferences were held at New York and 
other points with the result of an agreement to meet in Washing- 
ton on January 27, for final action on the request of the southern 
traffic Managers. 


The traffic men chose H. C. Barlow, head of the delegation of 
industrial traffic men from C. F. A, territory, to preside over the 
joint meeting of the industrial and railroad traffic men, at 
which the former made a formal statement as to their desire for 
joint rates voluntarily established rather than a formal proceed- 
ing before the Interstate Commerce Commission looking to an 
order requiring the establishment of such rates. The railroad 
men asked for an opportunity to hold a final consultation on the 
matter before giving their answer. The representatives of the 
shippers repaired to another part of the hotel, where they can- 
vassed their plans to bring a formal case in the event the nego- 
tiations with the railroad men should not be successful. 


In a joint session held half an hour after the original joint 
meeting, William Hodgdon, traffic manager of the Pennsylvania 
at Chicago, speaking for all the railroads, said it had been agreed 
that joint class rates should be checked in. That is as far as 
Mr. Hodgdon went, but in the subsequent discussion it was ad- 
mitted by both classes of traffic men that if joint class rates were 
established, joint commodity rates would follow as a matter of 
course. It was further agreed that the establishment of the joint 
rates in question could have no effect on the existing adjust- 
ment, which provides joint rates on lumber, cotton piece goods 
and other characteristic southern tonnage. 


H. C. Barlow and Lincoln Green were directed to call a 
meeting early in May, at which the proposals of the carriers will 
be submitted for consideration of the shippers. Some of the 
shippers thought the carriers ought to be able to present a plan 
within 30 days, but D. M. Goodwyn of the Louisville & Nashville, 
who probably has had more experience with rates to and from 
and across the Ohio River than any other man in the room, said 
that while the southern carriers had already taken some steps 
looking to the preparation of such tariffs it would be useless to 
call a meeting in less than 90 days with any thought that any- 
thing like a complete scheme would be ready for presentation. 





TRAFFIC LEAGUE ACTION 


At the meeting of the National Industrial Traffic League 
executive committee in Chicago, January 25, President W. H. 
Chandler announced the personnel of the territorial committees 
of the League that will meet with corresponding committees rep- 
resenting the railroad traffic executives in carrying out the 
Scheme of co-operation that has been agreed on between the 
League and the carriers. The committees are as follows: 


Kastern—W. H. Chandler, of Boston, chairman, and general 
chairman of all three committees; Mr. Chapin, of Syracuse; Mr. 
Bihler, of Pittsburgh; Mr. Ripley, of New York: Mr. Blair, of Chicago. 

Western—H. C. Barlow, of Chicago, chairman; Mr. Mowen, of 
Ft. Smith; Mr. Dickinson, of Denver; Mr. Haynes, of Sioux City; 
Mr. Mueller, of St. Paul. 

Southern—Mr. Creighton, of Charlotte, chairman; Mr. Hoskins, 
of Tampa; Mr. Henderson, of Nashville; Mr. Giessow, of New Or- 
leans; Mr. Bosley, of Richmond. 


; The corresponding committees of the carriers are as fol- 
OWs: . 
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Eastern—G. H. Ingalls, of the New York Central, chairman; B. 
Campbell, of the N. Y. N. H. and H.; George D. Dixon, of the 
eae: W. C. Maxwell, of the Wabash; T. C. Powell, of 
the Erie. 

Western—L. J. Spence, of the Southern Pacific, chairman; R. M. 
Calkins, of the C. M. and St. P.; E. Chambers, of the A. T. and S. F.; 
C. Haile, of the M. K. and T.; C. E. Spens, of the C. B. and Q. 

Southern—C. T. Airey, of the Central of Georgia, chairman: 
F. B. Bones, of the Illinois Central; A. R. Smith, of the L. and N.; 
Cc. R. Capps, of the S. A. L.; L. Green, of the Southern. 


Although the League, as has already been said, had released 
Consolidated Classification No. 2, in so far as the printing of that 
publication had been held up pending checking by the League— 
the release having been issued in the desire not to delay the 
publication of the Classification, for which shippers as well as 
carriers were clamoring—a letter has been written to T. C. 
Powell, chairman of the executive committee of the Consolidated 
Classification Committee, by J. H. Beek, executive secretary of 
the League, stating that it appears that the Classification Com- 
mittee has not, in all respects, carried out the understanding 
reached with the traffic executives that there would be no 
changes in classification for the mere purpose of obtaining in- 
creased revenue. The matter will be threshed out at a joint 
meeting of the committees of the carriers and the shippers and, 
if it is so agreed, changes suggested by the League can be taken 
care of by means of supplements. If the carriers do not agree 
to make such changes, the shippers can, of course, proceed 
through the Commission, 

The executive committee of the League adopted a resolution 
favoring the principles of the bills now before Congress provid- 
ing for partial payments to carriers of sums found by the Com- 
mission to be due them under the government guaranty. 

The executive committee also adopted a resolution favoring 
the Commission’s bill for an amendment to the valuation sec- 
tion of the law. (See Traffic World, January 22, page 168.) 

It was decided to hold the next meeting of the League in 
May at Cleveland and the date was tentatively fixed as May 17, 
7 and 19, subject to the wishes of the Cleveland committee in 
charge. 


MISUSE OF ORDER BILL OF LADING 


“At a conference between a special committee of the League 
and a committee of railroad executives held in New York 
December 14,” says a circular of the National Industrial Traffic 
League, “attention was called to the fact that the National 
Association of Credit Men had taken action with respect to the 
misuse of the order bill of lading and were conducting a cam- 
paign to limit its use. The League was asked to take similar 
action. 

“The use of the order bill of lading covering carloads should 
be confined to those shipments where the consignee is required 
to pay for the goods before obtaining them from the carriers, 
or expressed in a different way, where goods are sold sight or 
arrival draft with bill of lading attached. Some shippers use 
the order bill of lading for the purpose of retaining control of 
the goods until they are ready for delivery to the consignee or 
to the notify party. Again, shippers will consign goods to their 
own order at destination and endorse the bill of lading to a 
consignee who fails to notify the carrier that upon the arrival 
the car should be delivered to him; such cars are unnecessarily 
delayed at destination. 

“If a shipper desires to retain title to the goods it is not 
necessary for him to consign them to his order, but merely to 
consign them to himself in care of the consignee to whom he 
wishes them delivered. If, for any reason, he does not wish to 
show the consignee in the bill of lading, he should merely con- 
sign the goods to himself and promptly notify the consignee 
how the car is consigned and send him the bill of lading. 

“The practice of consigning goods to order, even where 
there is no banking transaction, is an old one and a great many 
shippers are following a custom which has prevailed for years 
without knowing why or having any good reason for doing so. 
In many cases, the shipping clerk is merely following precedent 
without knowing why. This practice should be discontinued 
and shipments should be consigned to the order of the shipper 
only in cases where it is the intention to use the bill of lading 
as collateral or for collection purposes. 

“The carriers should be assisted by the shippers in getting 
rid of improper practices, particularly where such practices will 
not only result in less car delay, but in better service to the 
shippers, and League members are urged to look into this matter 
and endeavor not only to regulate their own shipping in the 
respect suggested, but to use their influence whenever they can 
to induce non-members to discontinue the use of the order bill 
of lading except in those cases where it is to be used as the 
basis of a banking transaction, for it must be obvious that any 
unnecessary delay in the delivery cars should be avoided in the 
interest of better service as well as car supply.” 


CONSOLIDATED CLASSIFICATION NO. 2 
Consolidated Classification No. 2, effective April 1, is now 
being distributed among carriers. Distribution to the mailing list 
of shippers, it is announced, will begin about the first of Febru- 
ary, at the regular charge of two dollars a copy. 
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MARINE CONTRACT WITH BRITAIN 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


A resolution providing for investigation of the agreement 
between the International Mercantile Marine Company and the 
British government, which was attacked by Senator Jones of 
Washington in an address before the National Merchant Marine 
Association, was adopted by the Shipping Board January 22. 
A hearing was scheduled in the matter for January 27. 

Another development in the same situation was the denial 
by John Barton Payne, former chairman of the board, that he 
had approved the agreement, as declared by P. A. S. Franklin, 
president of the I. M. M. He wrote a letter to Senator Jones, in 
which he said he had not known of such an agreement. 

The action of the board in fixing a hearing on the agreement 
was taken in the absence of Chairman Benson, who was out 
of the city. The resolution adopted by the board follows: 

_ Whereas, It has come to the attention of the board that there 
exists a present contract between the International Mercantile Marine 
Co., a corporation existing under the laws of the state of New Jersey, 
and the British government, which contains certain clauses alleged to 
be inimical to the shipping interests of the United States and the 
development of an American merchant marine. 

Therefore, Resolved, That the United States Shipping Board set 
said matter for hearing and consideration at a meeting of the board 
at its office in the city of Washington, to be held on Thursday, January 
27, 1921, at 10:30 o’clock in the forenoon, and, 

_ Resolved, That the secretary of the board be and is hereby 
directed to notify the president of the International Mercantile Marine 
Co. and such other persons as he may be advised are interested 
therein, of the time, place and purpose of such meeting, to the end 
that they may appear and be heard if they so desire. 

Vice-Chairman Thompson of the board issued the following 
statement: 


“In the absence from Washington on Saturday of Chairman 
Benson, Frederick I. Thompson, vice-chairman of the United 
States Shipping Board, made public a resolution, unanimously 
adopted by the United States Shipping Board, with reference 
to the existence of a contract between the International Mer- 
cantile Marine Company and the British government. 

“In issuing the resolution Vice-Chairman Thompson stated: 
‘The issue raised was considered of great consequence and of 
a nature requiring the attention of the United States Shipping 
Board. It may be stated that it was the opinion of the commis- 
sioners present at the session of the board Saturday morning 
when the resolution was unanimously adopted, that, no issue of 
larger moment affecting the establishment and permanency of 
an American merchant marine had come before the present 
board for consideration.’ ” 

The letter sent by Secretary Payne to Senator Jones follows: 
_ My attention has just been called to the statement by Mr. Frank- 
lin of the International Mercantile Marine that I approved an agree- 
ment between that company and the British admiralty to the effect 
that the International Mercantile Marine was to conduct its business 
in the interest of the British government and the British trade. 

cannot imagine what Mr. Franklin means by saying that I 
approved such an agreement. As a matter of fact, I never heard that 
such an agreement existed. 

General charges were made before us that the International Mer- 
cantile Marine was not strictly an American company. I brought 
these matters to the attention of Mr. Franklin and asked him to 
appear before the Shipping Board and make a showing as to the 
ownership of the International Mercantile Marine. He did so. As I 
remember, Commissioners Donald, Scott and myself were present. 
besides the secretary and perhaps others. Mr. Franklin filed a printed 
document which he_ stated gave the stock ownership of the Inter- 
national Mercantile Marine; that this ownership was one hundred per 
cent American; that the only connection between the International 
Mercantile Marine and Great Britain was that it owned the controlling 
interest in some British companies which were named and discussed; 
but that the International Mercantile Marine was wholly American 
and was entirely independent of Great Britain. 

P. A. S. Franklin, president of the International Mercantile 
Marine, in a statement replying to John Barton Payne’s denial 
that he had approved the agreement between the I. M. M. and the 
British government, reproduced a copy of a letter he had sent 
to Payne November 21, 1919, regarding the agreement, and also 
a reply from Payne acknowledging receipt of the letter and 
copies of the agreements the I. M. M. had with Great Britain. 
Franklin also said he had written Admiral Benson, chairman of 
the Shipping Board, on March 22, 1920, regarding the agreements. 

“The unfairness of the accusations against the company lies 
in the assertion that the company was under undisclosed agree- 
ments to operate its tonnage in the interest of British trade, and 
at the same time sought and accepted the allocation of American 
flag ships belonging to the Shipping Board whose operations were 
subject to the terms of the agreement,” said Mr. Franklin, “while 
the real truth of the matter is that the agreements were not un- 
disclosed—that they had been laid before the authorities and 
published by the Department of Commerce and Labor in July, 
1903—had been fully disclosed and copies of them filed with the 
Shipping Board on two occasions in 1919, and the Shipping Board 
tonnage which has been allocated to us for management and 
operation from time to time is not subject to these agreements 
nor affected by them in any particular.” 

Senator Jones, of Washington, who made one of the agree- 
ments between the I. M, M. and the British Admiralty the basis 
of an attack on the I. M. M., said in the Senate, January 25, that 
he wished to correct his speech before the National Merchant 
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Marine Association, which was printed in the Congressional Rec- 
ord, as to J. F. Andrews having been in the employ of the I. M. M. 
Senator Jones said Mr. Franklin said Andrews had never been 
an employe of the company and that he had no reason to doubt 
that statement but that he had made his assertion on what he 
regarded as reliable information. The Senator said, however, 
that he had asked the Shipping Board to investigate the conduct 
of Andrews with regard to diverting commerce from American to 
British shins. Andrews, according to the Senator, was said io 
have favored British trade while an employe of the Shipping 
Board. 

“In England they think we are Americans and call us Ameti- 
cans; in the United States we are called British, so we have no 
home except in the middle of the Atlantic ocean,” said President 
Franklin of the International Marine Company, in testifying 
before the Shipping Board, January 27, at the hearing on the 
agreements between the I. M. M. and the British government. 
“We don’t think we should be an outcast like that.” 

Throughout Mr. Franklin’s testimony remarks were dropped 
from time to time inferring that the I. M. M. had not been treated 
fairly by the Shipping Board in the allocation of ships and in 
other matters and that the I. M. M. had finally come to realize 
that it could expect nothing from the Shipping Board, although 
it had made every effort to co-operate with the board in the build- 
ing up of an American merchant marine. 


“This company is American and is being operated in the in- 
terests of American shareholders,” said Mr. Franklin. “It has 
British tonnage which it endeavored to sell, but was prevented 
from doing so by the United States government and therefore we 
do not think we should be criticized for having it. We have pur- 
sued an upbuilding policy for the American merchant marine.” 


The witness submitted a list of the shareholders of the com- 
pany, saying that 94 per cent of the stock was owned by Ameri- 
can citizens and that the rest was distributed among English, 
Canadian, Dutch and Cuban stockholders. All of the directors 
are American citizens, he said. Eighty-five per cent of the ton- 
nage of the company, he said, is registered under foreign flags— 
British, Belgian and Dutch. He said that the I, M. M. owns and 
controls the stocks of the British companies which are sub- 
sidiaries, but that these companies are operated in the interests 
of American shareholders. 


Mr. Franklin said the company foresaw the development of the 
national feeling in favor of an American merchant marine and 
that, therefore, it had arranged to dispose of its British tonnage to 
a British syndicate for 27,000,000 pounds. This transaction, how- 
ever, he said, was held up at the request of President Wilson 
and later the board of directors dropped the proposed sale be- 
cause the government had taken the position that it would not 
be wise to let go of the ships. The government bought the 
ships on the same basis that the British syndicate had agreed 
to buy, he said, but later the company was notified that the gov- 
ernment would not take the ships and that the company was free 
to sell to the British syndicate. Negotiations were reopened, 
but no sale was made because conditions had changed and the 
company decided it best to keep the ships, Franklin said. 

Reviewing the three agreements which the I. M. M. entered 
into with the British government, the witness said they were 
sought by the I. M. M. for the protection of its stockholders and 
that they in no way applied to the American tonnage of the 
company, but only to the British tonnage. Without the agree- 
ments, he said, the company would have been at a disadvantag 
in competition with other British ships. 

“We have never had an intimation that these agreements 
had anything to do with our American tonnage,” said Mr. Frank- 
lin. “We have handled that tonnage without discussing our pol- 
icy with the British. I am confident that if our conduct were 
investigated it would be found that it was contrary to British 
shipping interests.” 

He reiterated previous statements made by him that the 
agreements had not been kept secret—that they could not have 
been made more public unless they had been posted up on Dill- 
boards. He said the agreements made prior to 1919, when the 
third agreement was entered into, were submitted to Chairman 
Denman of the Shipping Board in 1917; that in November, 191), 
they were sent to Chairman Payne of the board; that in Janu- 
ary, 1919, they were sent to Commissioner Colby of the board, 
and that in March, 1920, a letter was sent to Chairman Benson 
to the tffect that the agreements had been left with the board. 
He said he had appeared before Chairman Payne in regard to 
the Americanism of the company and that Payne had later de 
clared before a Senate committee that the company was 100 per 
cent American. 

“We considered that we had been given a clean bill of 
health,” said he. “There is no secrecy about us in any W2yY, 
shape or form.” 

Mr. Franklin said the company had sought ships from the 
board for the development of new trade routes, but that the re 
quests were declined and ships allocated only for services that 
had long been established by the company. 


“We have realized that we are not to have any favors,” said 
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he. “We are anxious to be helpful and we believe our conduct 
has demonstrated that,” 

In response to a question by Admiral Benson, Mr. Franklin 
said there were no foreign officers connected with the company. 
He also said the British had never raised any point with regard 
to opposition of the company’s policy. He admitted that ships 
under foreign flags could operate at a lower cost than those 
under the American flag and that in that way foreign vessels did 
have an advantage over American ships. He said American 
ships would have to be placed on the same basis as foreign 
ships if they were to eompete successfully with foreign ships. 

In the event of war with some country other than Great 
sritain, the witness said in response to a question by Admiral 
Benson, the British ships owned by the company could not be 
used by the American government if the British government 
should object, which it would have the right to do under the 
agreements and under the British law. He said the British gov- 
ernment could requisition the ships in time of war, but could not 
withdraw them from the ownership of the I. M. M. 

Commissioner Thompson asked what would happen under the 
agreements if the I. M. M. used its American tonnage in a hostile 
way toward British shipping? Mr. Franklin again asserted th 
agreements had nothing to do with American tonnage, 

Commissioner Thompson read a statement from a British 
official to show why the United States government had can- 
celed the purchase of the I. M. M.’s British tonnage and that 
was that Great Britain indicated that the purchase would be op- 
posed by it. Mr. Franklin said he had told the government offi- 
cials that Great Britain would oppose the United States buying 
the ships. It had been brought out that the government had in- 
formed the I. M. M. that the national reasons which had dic- 
tated the purchase of the ships no longer existed. The govern- 
ment interfered in the proposed sale of the ships to the British 
syndicate in November, 1918, it was brought out, and the action 
of canceling the purchase by the United States government was 
taken in April, 1919. 


MERCHANT MARINE ASSOCIATION 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


Lack of an orderly plan for the development and operation 
of the merchant marine created during the war, H. H. Merrick 
of Chicago, president of the Mississippi Valley Association, told 
the men and women attending the convention of the National 
Merchant Marine Association, at the afternoon session of January 
20, threatens to leave the American people as unprepared for 
the next war as it was for the last. There should be a plan 
for the operation of the merchant marine that would call for 
the exportation of goods through all the parts of the country, 
not merely through the narrow neck of the bottle leading to the 
port of New York. While there are sailings from New Orleans 
tor all ports of the world, Mr. Merrick said, there has been so 
much neglect of the Pacific ports that they constitute a real 
danger to the United States. 


Congress must take a hand in the foreign exchange situa- 
tion, he said. It was something that could not be handled by 
the ordinary business men because of the interposition of gov- 
ernments everywhere. In his eyes it was shameful that not 
a thing had been done toward puiting the Polish cotton mills, 
the second largest in the world, on their feet again to spin some 
of the cotton that had been held in this country because the 
foreign demand could not be met on account of the exchange 
situation. ‘The fact that Europe owed the United States nearly 
ten billions, instead of being a hindrance, he said, should be 
the foundation for trade. When San Francisco was destroyed 
the business men of the country rebuilt it by extending aid to 
the San Francisco men, not in the form of charity, but in the 
form of accommodations. American business men could not 
do this to foreigners because so many governmental agencies 
interposed obstacies, but it should and must be done if business 
is to be revived in this country and the American merchant 
marine employed, he said. 

He said there were too many investigations to please men 
who know that money was spent lavishly and wastefully in the 
accomplishment of the greatest task ever placed before human 
beings—the building of ships to carry men and goods to the 
other side notwithstanding the German submarine and the lamen- 
tations of the British that Americans could not put more men 
into the field in Europe. We said the United States had done 
much more than that; it had built the ships; it had wasted 
money, but all those things were no good to think about now 
that the conditions were so bad that the farmers of this country 
in five months had sustained a measured loss of $5,000,000,000 
and unemployment was costing at least $90,000,000 a week, with- 
out counting the wastage. His suggestion was that the thing 
to do was to forget the quibbling about the war waste, charge 
it off the books, and get a plan for rehabilitating the foreign 
trade of the United States. 

Former Representative W. E. Humphrey of Washington evoked 
continued applause in his discussion of the Panama Canal tolls 
question when he said, that apparently Great Britain and Japan, 
the two nations that most wanted the use of the Panama Canal, 
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would benefit most by its use, ‘‘by diplomatic collusion worked 
a delicate international confidence game on the President” in 
persuading him to abandon the stand of his party for free canal 
tolls. 

Mr. Humphrey said that both the two major parties had de- 
clared themselves in favor of free tolls and that this attitude 
had been endorsed at the polls. 

“T cannot feel that any argument will have a tendency to 
change the result or cause the incoming administration to hesi- 
tate to pass a ‘free toll’ law,” said he. “If the Republican party 
fails to follow the will of the people in this matter, now twice 
recorded at the polls, it would be a piece of party perfidy and the 
betrayal of public confidence, inconceivable and unparalleled in 
American politics.” 


Replying to the general question whether giving free passage 
to American ships would violate treaty obligations with other 
nations of the world, Mr. Humphrey said: “The answer is that 
after the Hay-Pauncefote treaty was made and before the con- 
struction of the canal, by America acquiring the title to the land 
upon which the canal is constructed, by doing all the work and 
paying all the expenses, by relieving England of all part and by 
taking all responsibility for the construction and maintenance 
of the canal, the situation was so changed that both in law 
and equity the Hay-Pauncefote treaty had no application and 
was as effectually abrogated by these changes in the situation, 
in all of which Great Britain acquiesced, as if such abrogation 
had been done in express terms by the parties thereto. 

“There is no doubt that this is the opinion of the majority 
of the lawyers, not only of this country and Great Britain, but 
of the world. So plain is the proposition that America alone 
of all the nations of earth would ever have permitted the question 
even to be discussed. It is absolutely unthinkable in the light 
of human history that any other nation but ours, at her own 
expense, would have constructed a great waterway upon her own 
soil, and stand absolutely alone responsible for all things in 
relation to it, and then would say to the other nations of the 
earth: ‘We admit that you have the same right to the benefit 
and use of this canal in all respects as we, the owner and builder 
and protector, has.’ 

“Every toll levied on an American ship passing through the 
Panama Canal is a direct tax on American commerce. This is 
axiomatic. Nowhere but at Panama has this nation practiced 
this indefensible folly. All other American waters are free to 
American ships.” , 

Stating that the Pacific Coast had potentially the greatest 
market and greatest resources of any similar section of the world, 
Mr. Humphrey said that “no one thing will do so much to in- 
crease this trade as to remove the tolls now paid by American 
ships at the Panama Canal.” 

Reorganization of the government’s shipping business in the 
operation of the merchant marine, for the purpose of creating 
conditions favorable for the purchase of the government-owned 
vessels by private interests, was urged by P. A. S. Franklin, 
President of the International Mercantile Marine Company, at 
the association’s dinner, January 20. 

“Until the shipping business is put on sound lines by the gov- 
ernment and a fixed policy regarding the position of private 
owners in permanent routes is established,” declared Mr. Frank- 
lin, “it is my opinion that nothing can be accomplished in the 
way of selling these steamers in any large numbers and properly 
a American corporations in the foreign trades of the 
world.” 


Declaring that the ideal course of procedure for the govern- 
ment in reorganizing its shipping business, would be to charter 
steamers to American corporations and citizens, to be used 
wherever such people could use them to their greatest advantage, 
Mr. Franklin recommended that a “course of procedure should be 
considered which will build up trade routes and business, and 
strengthen the shipping situation generally, hoping that when 
the world’s trade approaches normal and the financial conditions 
of this country materially improve, the fleet can gradually be 
transferred to private ownership at a workable cost.” 

Recommendations made by Mr. Franklin were: 


That the Shipping Board establish mail, passenger and cargo 
routes, carrying proper compensation for operating companies with the 
object of inducing private owners to buy the steamers and maintain 
the various trade routes. 

That after the United States has been divided into three sections, 
North Atlantic, South Atlantic and Gulf, and Pacific Coast, possibly 
North and South, for the development of trade routes, only companies 
and individuals who have demonstrated their ability to operate ships 
satisfactorily should be selected by the Shipping Board as operators, 
giving preference to private owners now in such trade routes, or who 
have purchased government ships, and that only one firm should 
operate government tonnage in a given route. 

That a careful survey be made of the government-owned tonnage 
to determine which is most suitable for the mail, passenger and 
cargo routes to be established, reserving the remaining tonnage for 
bulk cargo and tramp usage not competing with private lines. 

That operating companies énter into conference agreements as to 
rates, etc., for the account of the Shipping Board, and ships with- 
drawn from one trade and placed in another, dependent upon the 
movement of traffic in the various routes. 

That the operating companies have the option of purchasing the 
steamers in service at the price at which the Shipping Board at that 
time is selling, and in case of purchase, the Shipping Board should 
promise to allocate no steamers for operation in that service. 


At present, Mr. Franklin declared, there is no market for the 
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government’s merchant ships, and there will be none until the 
Shipping Board ceases competition with private owners, and 
Shipping Board prices are reduced. Not only are private owners 
suffering from government competition, but the taxpayers’ money 
is being lost in the operation of the government ships, declared 
Mr. Franklin. 

Warning was given by him of too rigid regulation by the 
government of the shipping industry. Disastrous results would 
follow from close regulation of the merchant marine, in compet- 
ing with foreign shipping free from government restraint. He 
also warned against the establishment of discriminating duties 
and preferential rail rates, because of the possibility of foreign 
retaliation. 

“Courage, capital and credit,” he said, “are necessary to 
get the government ships into private hands, but these will be 
lacking so long as the government fails to correct present condi- 
tions, which are fundamentally unsound.” 

America’s merchant marine, fair in size, according to decla- 
rations made at the conference, is so fearfully handicapped by 
American laws and American labor unions that its operation 
under competitive conditions is a thing hardly to be thought of. 
That appeared to be the substance of declarations made by 
speakers at the dinner of the association on the evening of Janu- 
ary 20 and the sessions of the following day. 

Representative Edmonds, of Pennsylvania, who suggested 
the impeachment of President Wilson for not having obeyed 
section 34 of the Jones shipping law, told the association that 
the pay roll of a 9,000-ton ship flying the American flag is $5,615 
a month. A British ship of similar size, counting the British 
pound to be worth $4.87, which it is not, has a monthly pay roll 
of $3,715.81, and a comparable German ship, at the existing rate 
of exchange, valuing the German mark at 1.5 cents, has a pay 
roll of $498 a month. Counting the British pound at $3.50 the 
pay roll of the British ship is only $2,670, The British ship 
cewades a crew of 44 men and the LaFollette seaman’s law com- 
pels the American to carry a crew of 51 men. 

“Admitting that it is desirable for American law to say that 
American seamen shall have good wages and good quarters, it 
is a question whether the LaFollettee law is doing anything for 
Americans in the trans-oceanic trade,’ said Mr. Edmonds. “We 
have a fine report from the commissioner of navigation, saying 
there are 147,000 men on the American ships and about half of 
them are Americans. The report takes on a different hue, how- 
ever, when it is known that the report includes the coastwise 
ships, in which all members of the crews are Americans. The 
law, therefore, seems to operate for the benefit of foreign sailors 
in the crews of American ships.” 

The congressman told something about a naval reserve bill 
that is being prepared by the committees of the House having 
to do with commerce and fisheries, in which a scheme will be 
proposed for putting Americans willing to serve their country 
on the seas at an advantage over foreigners by giving them 
service on naval vessels and merchant vessels with something 
added to their pay for adopting a sea-faring life. 


Development of a merchant marine of a size relatively as 
great as the United States is in comparison with other nations 
would be no task at all for American shipyards, Vice-President 
Powell, of the Bethlehem Shipbuilding Corporation, told the as- 
sociation at its session on the afternoon of January 2( 


The maximum production of ships during the war, in all the 
yards in the world, was a little in excess of 8,000,000 gross tons. 
Of that total, American yards produced 4,500,000 tons, or more 
than half. He said the annual call for ships will probably not 
exceed 3,250,000 tons. Therefore, if all the world bought ships 
from American yards, they would not be employed more than 
seventy-five per cent of the time. Shipbuilding companies, he 
said, knew they would have to reduce after the war and they 
have been doing that. The great problem, however, he said, was 
to get down the cost of production, At present it is about double 
that of British yards, more than double that of French yards 
and immeasurably higher than German yards, remembering the 
rate of exchange between American and foreign money. He said 
it was useless to talk of any legislation until after there had 
been a test of the Jones shipping law. 


Government protection for the shipping industry of the 
United States to prevent the extinction of the American mer- 
chant marine, was the plea of Homer L. Ferguson, president of 
the Newport News Shipbuilding and Dry Dock Company, when 
he addressed the convention. A government subsidy in some 
form or preferential treatment must be given to prevent the 
withdrawal of interest from the maintenance of an adequate 
merchant fleet. 

“It is unfortunate,” said he, “that the President should have 
cast out the crux of the merchant marine act (section 34), which 
directs the abrogation of commercial treaties. In signing the 
LaFollette seamen’s act he set a precedent which he should 
have followed in this case. In my humble judgment he should 
have executed the law. To say that discriminatory duties will 
lead to retaliation may be true, but remember this, other nations 
cannot discriminate against us in trades in which they have 
no part. 

“In the first six months of 1920 in trade with Great Britain 
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exports. We may have too many ships, but it does not seem that 
we have too many in that trade. I have a great admiration for 
the British and I do not think they will grudge us a fair share 
of our own commerce.” 

The objection of a plain subsidy, said Mr. Ferguson, is that 
it must be reenacted each year and thus become the football of 
politics, If any scheme can be devised, he stated, it should 
have some elements of permanence. 

H. H. Haines, of Galveston, formerly general superintendent 
of the army transport service at Constantinople, urged the con- 
vention to use its influence for the establishment of necessary 
trade facilities in all parts of the world. To show the necessity 
for this, the speaker compared the shortcomings of the United 
States with the thoroughness with which Great Britain had 
prepared for foreign trade operations in all quarters. 

The speaker also urged greater interest by the interior of 
the country in the merchant marine question, and less criticism 
of the Shipping Board in the operation of the government-owned 
ships. 

Comdr. R. D. Gatewood, director of the division of construc- 
tion and repairs, of the Shipping Board, in addressing the con- 
vention, asked the co-operation of the shipping interests of the 
country with the Shipping Board in curtailing operating ex- 
penses to a minimum and in the operation of the government- 
owned merchant fleet. 

Commenting upon the attack made by Senator Jones on the 
International Mercantile Marine Company, W. A. Harriman, 
chairman of the Board of the United American Lines, at the 
dinner said the International Mercantile Marine Company 
was an American company and one of which the country could 
be proud. 

“The I, M. M. is the largest shipowning corporation in the 
world,” said he, “and it is owned by Americans. It was founded 
at a time when it was impossible by operate ships under the 
American flag in competition with foreign companies. We must 
admire the courage of the Americans who invested their money 
in shipping.” 

Mr. Harriman also made a plea for the steamship companies 
which have purchased vessels under the high prices asked by 
the Shipping Board. Unless the prices are revised in line with 
present market conditions all these companies without additional 
capital will be forced into bankruptcy, he said, and it will be 
many years before American capital can be persuaded again to 
invest in shipping under the American flag. Many of the com- 
panies, said he, were actuated by patriotic motives when they 
took ships from the Board and the Board should not now “take 
its pound of flesh.” He said that none of his companies was 
included in the possible benefits of such a revision of prices and 
that he was speaking only for the best interests of the future 
of the merchant marine. 


Speaking of the prices at which ships should be offered for 
sale, Mr. Harriman said: “It is as absurd to talk of $100 a ton 
today as it was to talk of $200 a ton a year ago. We have been 
offered within the last two months a brand new British steamer 
of 11% knots speed at less than $100 a ton, and another new 
steamer at $60 a ton. These are not isolated cases, and there 
are literally thousands of tons of shipping on the market at 
these figures. 

“In one route several days ago we found it cheaper to char- 
ter a British vessel and tie up one of our own ships, because of 
the high capital cost of our ship.” 

Mr, Harriman protested against Shipping Board competition 
in trades which have been built up by privately owned lines. 
Vessels are operated in these routes, he said, by companies 
which have no personal interest in the ships other than the col- 
lection of commissions paid by the Board. He said that the 
American Hawaiian Steamship Company, one of his own lines, 
is seriously handicapped in its coastwise business by government 
competition. 

Development of interior transportation facilities to provide 
for the establishment of additional ports of outlet for. export 
goods and trade routes was advocated by Matthew Hale, presi- 
dent of the South Atlantic Steamship Association. 


He attacked the concentration of export shipments through 
the single port of New York, and declared that a necessary 
change must be made to provide new outlets to foreign markets 
if American foreign trade is to be properly developed. New 
export ports, the speaker said, must be established on the South 
Atlantic and Gulf coasts, and the various ports must compete on 
their merits for export business. 

To enable the use of south Atlantic and Gulf ports to serve 
as ports of outlet for the Mississippi Valley and other important 
interior producing sections, Mr. Hale declared that equalized 
railroad rates applying on export shipments consigned through 
southern ports must be maintained. 


Advice against the use of discriminating rail rates in favor 
of commerce borne by American ships and against discrim- 
inating customs duties and other forms of preference for Amer- 
ican ships, as inevitably leading to unprofitable and unnecessary 
trade wars, if not worse, was a prominent note in the speeches 
made at the closing sessions January 21. 
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Frank C. Munson, president of the Munson Line; M. J. 
Sanders, president of the Leyland Line, and Alexander Legge, 
general manager of the International Harvester Corporation, in 
particular, deprecated such moves to obtain for the American 
merchant marine what Americans may think is their due. Mr. 
Munson said the Shipping Board had pointed the right way to 
deal with such situations by entering conferences looking to the 
peaceable settlement of what might be termed the conflict of 
interests. 

Mr. Legge said that while preferential rail rates on export 
and import shipments might be a method of defense, their use 
for promoting or extending American trade would be a mistake 
as they would lead to retaliation. Equalization of the ports by 
means of rail rates to them, which, when added to the ocean 
rates, would enable an exporter to route his freight via the least 
congested port, he said, should be continued. Concentration at 
a few ports would tend to diminish the volume of the foreign 
business. ‘ 

As essential to the growth of American foreign trade, Mr. 
Legge told the convention that a better understanding between 
government and business, engaged in serving foreign markets, 
was necessary. Such an understanding, he said, however, did 
not contemplate government regulation or control. It must be 
the aim of the government to protect the interests of American 
commerce abroad from unfair discriminations and unlawful 
injury. The government, he said, should strive to obtain equal 
opportunities for American commerce abroad as enjoyed by 
foreign competitors. 

He said it would be a mistake to permit the cancellation of 
equalized railroad rates on export shipments moving to Pacific, 
south Atlantic and Gulf ports. This action, he said, concen- 
trating the country’s export traffic through only a few ports, 
would result in a diminution of export traffic and would hinder 
rather than develop foreign trade of the country. 


Patience was urged by him for the development of an 
adequate merchant marine. In the construction of an adequate 
merchant fleet, to meet the needs of the country’s commerce, 
he said, years must be spent. The country must gradually wean 
itself from the services of foreign steamship interests establish- 
ing facilities in all parts of the world where American facilities 
now are lacking, before the United States can become shipping 
independent, 


In his address Mr. Munson made definite recommendations 
to improve the shipping position of the United States. He said 
the chief task on the Americans interested in shipping was to 
invent machinery and methods for cutting down the cost of 
operation. His recommendations were: 


“Government merchant ships be sold to American owners 
at present market prices, charging off war construction costs, 
and putting the ships first in proper physical shape to enable 
competition with foreign tonnage. 

“Develop efficiency, initiative and genius, and the perfecting 
of American ships to a higher and more economical basis of 
operation than that of foreign competitors. 


“Reorganize the personnel of the Shipping Board, composed 
of Admiral Benson, present chairman of the Board, and Com- 
missioner Donald, two new members representative ship owners, 
and the remaining two new members, one a practical ship 
engineer, and the other a financial expert. 

“Maintain and improve relations with the foreign govern- 
ments of the world and their peoples. 

“Develop the conference idea already inaugurated by the 
Shipping Board to a further degree in order to avoid what would 
otherwise unavoidably come, trade war between the great ship- 
owning nations. 

“Commercial wars between the United States and foreign 
nations for the world’s trade supremacy are unnecessary. On 
the contrary the United States should co-operate with Great 
Britain and other commercial nations in the development of the 
world’s trade. 

“As the greatest shipowner in the world, the Shipping Board 
must follow the markets of the world, both as to selling its 
tonnage and as to meet rates for chartering its tonnage wher- 
ever they go.” He emphasized the need of the Shipping Board 
following the markets of the world. Urging the charging off 
the war cost of the government ships from the sale prices, Mr. 
Munson recommended the adoption of a bare boat basis for the 
chartering of the ships, to make possible their profitable opera- 
tion. 

M. J. Saunders, of New Orleans, president of the Leyland 
Steamship Line, in addressing the convention on the theme of 
Mr. Munson’s address discredited reports that Great Britain 
planned a commercial campaign against American commerce, 
and declared that the two countries must co-operate in the 
development of foreign markets. 


Fields S. Pendleton, president of the Atlantic Carriers Asso- 
ciation, asked Mr. Munson what remedies could be adopted to 
Overcome the higher operating costs and wages on American 
Ships, stating that under the requirements of the steamboat 
inspection service and the La Follette seamen’s act, American 
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ships must carry fifty per cent more men and pay fifty per cent 
higher wages. 

Mr. Munson replied that, in addition to a reduction of wages, 
the United States could adopt a Diesel engine program, which 
would result in a saving of fuel and employment of fewer men. 

Walter Parker, general manager of the New Orleans Asso- 
ciation of Commerce, said the United States must look to the 
Orient and to Latin America to furnish the markets for manu- 
factured products; that Europe, with a vast industrial develop- 
ment and few natural resources, was looking only for raw 
materials, while the Orient and Latin America, with smaller 
industrial development but vast quantities of raw materials, 
were looking for manufactured products. Therefore, he con- 
cluded, the future of American foreign trade lay with those 
parts of the world because, as soon as Europe got on its feet, 
its mills and factories would supply the local needs, except in 
the special products of American factories. But Europe would 
undertake also to fill the needs of the Orient and Latin America. 

To meet this competition, he said, we must so place our 
mills as to give them easiest access to raw material, food supply 
and low cost of transportation to shipside. Then we must make 
it possible, through fair inland freight adjustments, for each 
producer of oversea commerce to use the most conveniently 
located port. 

In its development, the port must make the most of its easy 
grade railroads, its inland navigable waterways, and its oppor- 
tunities for two way shipments. It must provide water, rail side 
warehouses in which commodities moving in either direction 
may rest in storage between the periods of production and con- 
sumption. It must provide inspection and certification services 
in order to facilitate commodity owners in the low cost financing 
of their enterprises. And it must see to it that the laws under 
which it serves protect the commodity handler, but do not 
burden him and protect the money lender but impose no hard- 
ships on him. 

“In the United States the fine points of foreign trade are 
now becoming better understood,” said he. “Surplus product 
producers are beginning to realize they must use direct rather 
than indirect trade channels, easy grade rather than mountain 
climbing railroads, waterways when they can be made available, 
water-rail side storage and American controlled ships when they 
can. Workmen are beginning to learn that overseas markets 
for America’s surplus products are required if there are to be 
pay days after the domestic requirement is filled. 

“Our government has begun to discover the national wel- 
fare requires the use of the inland waterways, a readjustment 
of freight rate parities which will free the shipper from arbi- 
trary control by any port, and the development of the American 
merchant marine. 

“Some day it will discover that the establishment for for- 
eign trade, of free zones, at the principal ports will greatly aid 
in the development of the overseas commerce of our country. 


Abrogation of commercial treaties by the United States, as 
provided in Section 34 of the merchant marine act, and the use 
of preferential railroad rates on shipments in American vessels, 
was urged by Representative George W. Edmonds, of Pennsyl- 
vania, a member of the House Committee on Merchant Marine 
and Fisheries. Enforcement of preferential rates, said Mr. 
Edmonds, was retaliation by the United States for foreign dis- 
criminations against American commerce. He also urged revi- 
sion of marine insurance laws so as to permit greater expansion 
of this industry as an aid to American shipping. 


As an aid to American shipping J. Parker Kirlin advocated 
the extension of the provisions of the Jones shipping law ex- 
emption from the excess profits tax, to the earnings of Ameri- 
can ships in foreign commerce, when such excess profits are 
invested in additional tonnage, including ships that may be 
bought from the Shipping Board. At present excess earnings 
devoted to new tonnage, built in American yards, alone are 
exempted. 


To correct the handicaps under which American shipping 
is now operating, Mr. Kirlin suggested two remedies: (1)— 
exempt the industry from taxation so far as possible, and revise 
the Shipping Board prices to a much lower figure; (2)—equalize 
the position of American shipowners with that of their foreign 
competitors by the payment of a flat subsidy. He said the 
adoption of discriminatory measures would be ruinous. 


The association adopted a set of resolutions advocating the 
immediate enforcement of the Jones shipping law; that the 
personnel of the Shipping Board be put on a permanent basis, in 
order that a constructive administrative policy may be carried 
out in the application of the law; that the Shipping Board shall 
decide what new mail, passenger, and cargo routes shall be 
established, and then take steps to have the needed ships placed 
on the routes by private companies; that the Shipping Board 
cease allocating ships to routes adequately served by privately 
owned ships; that steps be taken to lessen the excessive burdens 
on purchasers of Shipping Board ships, so that they may suc- 
cessfully compete with foreign ships; approving the policy of 
enrolling competent men and officers of the merchant marine in 
the naval reserve; retention of the great lakes training sta- 
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tion; deploring pessimism and destructive criticism and urging 
Congress and on the people of the United States “a spirit of 
constructive co-operation, a spirit of optimism, and a firm deter- 
mination to achieve, in spite of all difficulties, our national 
purpose of developing and maintaining an American merchant 
marine for the national defense and for the proper growth of 
our foreign and domestic commerce.” 

The Association elected the following officers and members 
of the governing council: 
Senator Joseph E. Ransdell, Louisiana. Vice-Pres- 
idents: J. Parker Kirlin, New York City, N. Y.; William Butter- 
worth, Moline, Ill.; Hon. William E. Humphrey, Seattle, Wash.; 
Charles Piez, Chicago, Ill.; T. F. Cunningham, New Orleans, La. 
Governing Council: Hon. Joseph E. Ransdell (President), Washing- 
ten; H. L. Aldrich, New York City; Emile P. Albrecht, Philadelphia; 
William Allen, Washington; George J. Baldwin, New York City; 
Admiral William S. Benson, Washington; Harry A. Black, Galveston; 
Matthew C. Brush, Philadelphia; William 5S. Butterworth, Moline, 
Ill.; W. A. Bowen, "Arlington, Tex.; Hendon Chubb, New York City; 
E. T. Chamberlain, Washington; T. F. Cunningham, New Orleans: 
Capt. H. C. De »Milt, New Orleans; Capt. Robert Dollar, San Fran- 
cisco; Oscar K. Davis, New York City; J. H. W. Holton, Philadel- 
phia; Arthur J. Dodge, Denver; Edwin H. Duff, Washington; Homer 
L. Ferguson, Newport News; P. S. Franklin, New York City; 
A. L. Geyelin, Philadelphia; J. “% "en. Seattie; Matthew Hale, 
Washington; W. A. Harriman, New York City; Hon. Wm. E. 
Humphrey, Seattle; H. C. Hunter, New_York City; W._R. Ingalls, 
New York City; P. O. Knight, Tampa, Fla.; J. Parker Kirlin, New 
York City; John H. Kirby, Houston; Chas. S. Keith, Kansas City; 
Neal M. Leach, New Orleans; Alexander Legge, Chicago; August F. 
Mack, New York C ity; Clifford D. Mallory, New York City; Winthrop 
L. Marvin, New York City; Frank C. Munson, New York City; N. 
Sumner My rick, Washington; Capt. C. A. McAllister, New York City; 
H. H. Merrick, Chicago; George W. Norris, Philadelphia; Capt. 
Eugene E. O’Donnell, Boston; Eugene W. Ong, Boston; A. C. Pes- 
sano, Detroit; Charles Piez, Chicago; Charles H. Potter, New York 
City; Joseph W. Powell, Quincy, Mass.; J. C. Rohlfs, San Francisco; 
H. H. Raymond, New York City; L. L. Richards, New York City; F. 
L. Sanford, New Orleans; M. J. Sanders, New Orleans; Chas. Sutter, 
St. Louis; Jos. N. Teal, Portland, Ore.; Com. Stevenson Taylor, New 
York City; Eugene P. Thomas, New York City. 


STEAMSHIP MAIL SERVICE 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


It is announced by the Post Office Department that, begin- 
ning February 1, the Pacific Mail Steamship Company (an Amer- 
ican steamship line) will inaugurate a service of 20-knot Amer- 
ican steamships from San Francisco to Honolulu, Manila, Saigon, 
Singapore and Calcutta. These steamships will not only give 
service to certain points in the Orient but will reduce the transit 
time in some cases where they will compete on routes now 
traveled by steamers of other lines. 

For a number of years there has been no direct steamship 
service (either American or foreign) available for the dispatch 
of mails to ports in British India and the Straits Settlements, 
notwithstanding the long-felt need for direct communication with 
these ports by American exporters. 

For many years the amount of United States mail for for- 
eign countries dispatched by steamers of foreign registry has 
been considerably greater than the amount dispatched on Amer- 
ican steamers, due, of course, to the preponderance of foreign 
steamers available for the conveyance of the mails as compared 
to steamers of American registry offering equal facilities and 
speed. Notwithstanding that the rate per pound paid to Amer- 
ican steamers is greater than the rate paid to foreign steamers, 
the annual compensation for mails conveyed by steamers of 
foreign registry also exceeded that made to American steamers. 
This was the condition with regard to steamship service in 
general from United States ports and was not peculiar to any 
section—that is, to either the Atlantic, Pacific or Gulf ports. Ex- 
cept for contract service py one line of American steamers to Eu- 
rope, one line to Australia, a line to Cuba and Mexico and two to 
Porto Rico and Venezuela, the steamship service under Amer- 
ican registry available for the dispatch of our mails to foreign 
countries consisted in 1912, for instance, of approximately one 
line to Europe, six lines to the West Indies, Central and South 
America, none to Australia and New Zealand and two lines to 
the Philippines, China and Japan. Some of these steamers were, 
however, irregular as to the time of sailing and ports of desti- 
nation, so that full advantage could not always be taken of 
the same by the Department for the dispatch of mails, regularity, 
as well as speed, being an essential factor in providing a satis- 
factory mail service to foreign countries. There were some 
other steamers not included in the above, which could seldom 
be used for the dispatch of mails not only on account of being 
irregular but because they were too slow to compete with the 
faster steamers of foreign registry. 

On the establishment of the United States Shipping Board 
this condition of affairs was placed before it and through con- 
ferences and constant co-operation between the Post Office De- 
partment and the Shipping Board, the situation has gradually 
improved in the matter of available steamers of American reg- 
istry for the dispatch of United States mails to foreign coun- 
tries, particularly to Europe and South America. While there 
still remains much to be desired in the extension of the Amer- 
ican Merchant Marine, from a postal point of view, there are 
now operating American steamship lines, available for the dis- 
patch of foreign mails, as follows: 4 lines (consisting of 15 
steamers) to Europe; 10 lines (consisting of 30 steamers) to 
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the West Indies, the Canal Zone and Central and South America: 
2 lines (consisting of 4 steamers) to the Orient. 

In the fiscal year 1920, and for the first time in many years 
the amount paid for the conveyance of United States mails ic 
foreign countries by steamers of American registry exceeded 
the amount paid steamers of foreign registry for the conveyance 
of such mails. 


CUNARD STEAMSHIP SERVICE 


The oil-burning turbine-driven Cunard Liner “Albania” is 
the first of the company’s post-war fleet of thirteen new steamers 
to be placed in commission. She started on her maiden trip 
from Liverpool January 19, and makes her first sailing from 
New York February 8. She will carry but one class of passen- 
gers—cabin—for which there are accommodations for 480. In 
most cases the cabins are fitted with two or four berths, but 
others are specially arranged for the inclusion of children, so 
that an entire family, where so desired, may occupy one large 
stateroom. 

The “Albania” is a vessel of 12,000 tons, with a length of 
540 feet, a breadth of 64 feet, and a depth of 46 feet 9 inches. 
She is of the shelter-deck type, having forecastle, boat decks, 
two complete ’tween decks, and an orlop ’tween deck. 

Since she is a one class ship, all passengers enjoy the best 
accommodations the steamer has to offer. 

The propelling machinery consists of two sets of turbines, 
each set composed of one high pressure and one intermediate 
pressure turbine, arranged in tandem, driving one of the primary 
pinions, and the low pressure turbine driving the other primary 
pinion. The turbines are of the high-speed type. 

There is a complete wireless installation and also submarine 
signalling apparatus. 

The “Albania” will run regularly on the New York-Canada- 
England service. 

The steamship “Calabria,” sailing from New York, February 
24, will be the first passenger vessel to sail from New York for 
Fiume s{nce the first months of the war in 1914. Announcement 
of this sailing by the Cunard and Anchor lines marks the return 
of Fiume to the list of calling ports for ocean liners. The “Cala- 
bria” will carry passengers to Vigo, Patras, Dubrovnik, Trieste, 
as well as Fiume. Before the war Fiume was one of the main 
ports in the Mediterranean service on the Cunard line. 


BOARD-COMMISSION CO-OPERATION 
The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


The joint committee of the Shipping Board and the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, appointed to study the things on 
which the two bodies will have to act jointly or concurrently, 
has organized by electing Commissioner McChord chairman. 
Commissioner Teal, chairman of the Shipping Board section of 
the committee, made the motion which put into the chairman- 
ship the senior member of the senior body. 

At present, the joint committee is analyzing the provisions 
of the two organic laws on which there might be conflict or 
which require joint or concurrent action, so that the members 
of the joint body will have before them, when they meet again, 
a printed record of the points of contact between the two bodies. 
Until there is a study of the transportation act and the shipping 
laws to show where there might be trouble through failure to 
have a full discussion before action, the joint committee will 
not be able to make any recommendations to the bodies they 
represent. It is possible that the committee will ‘not act except 
upon concrete instances where there appears to be a confliction 
—in other words, that it will not undertake to cross bridges 
until one or the other body finds a matter in which it is ad- 
visable there be a full understanding before either acts. 


HAVANA PORT CONDITIONS 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


“Due to the efforts of the acting collector of customs and 
the supervisor of port congestion to carry into effect the recom- 
mendations of the American Commission to Cuba in this matter, 
general optimism is felt regarding the harbor congestion,” said 
a cablegram, dated January 19, received by the Department of 
Commerce. “Insurance companies are a little uneasy because 
of the possibility of claims arising from the public sale of mer- 
chandise not accepted by the consignees within the time specified 
by the customs authorities. Under date of January 10 this sale 
was ordered by the acting collector of customs to be made 
promptly in accordance with the Cuban law.” 

The cablegram stated that there were 78 vessels in Havana 
harbor, as compared with 81 the preceding week; that 455,000 
packages were dispatched in the last week, as compared with 
389,500 the week previous, and that clearance of general wharves 
was actively going forward. Sufficient trucks to move the mer- 
chandise, however, are lacking. The report stated that action 
will be taken immediately to return to merchants money esti- 
mated at $1,000,000 remaining in the treasury from overdeposiis 
made to guarantee duties. 

Steps that were being taken to relieve the congestion at the 
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port of Havana, Cuba, were outlined in a cablegram received 
by the Department of Commerce. On January 13, it was stated, 
there were 81 American vessels in the harbor and that 389,500 
packages were dispatched the preceding week, as compared 
with 288,745 the previous week. 

“The special supervisor of the harbor states,” the cablegram 
said, “that merchandise not accepted by consignee is being trans- 
ferred to storage by mule teams and motor trucks. There are 
already five private warehouses bonded and 17 in the process 
of bonding. If the payment of customs duties can be guar- 
anteed, all merchandise may be dispatched according to a presi- 
dential decree of January 10; also shipments may be removed 
from the custom house before being inspected, provided one or 
two packages designated by the inspector are left as a basis 
for valuation and assessment of customs duties. It is stated 
by the special supervisor that when the government wharf is 
cleared, merchandise which the consignee has declared for 
dispatch, and which has remained for three months or less time 
(in the case of perishable goods) in the custom house, will be 
sold. The authorities are endeavoring to have unloaded numer- 
ous cars of merchandise which were brought by car ferry from 
Key West and which have been held for some time. This will 
make available much-needed rolling stock, and will, moreover, 
assist in clearing railway yards.” 


SHIPPING BOARD PROCEDURE 
The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


A definite step toward putting the administrative work of 
the Shipping Board on an orderly basis was taken January 26 
when the Board adopted a resolution offered by Commissioner 
Teal, directing the chief counsel to prepare rules of practice 
and procedure before the Board. The resolution was offered 
January 22 and debated somewhat then, especially in the light of 
complaints that had been made by persons interested that they 
had not been advised either that the Board was thinking of 
dealing with the subject or that it would hear those who might 
have opinions to express on it. 

In support of the proposition that the Board should have a 
more orderly way of conducting its business, it was pointed out 
that a good way to conduct the business of the Board would be 
to have a docket established so that all documents, testimony 
or orders on the subject might be found therein by any one in- 
terested at any stage of the proceedings, or at any time after 
the matter was closed. It was-further represented that there 
should be adequate notices of hearings on subjects on which 
there might be differences of opinion to the end that the Board, 
when it came to act, would have a record of the views of those 
who might be expected to have expert knowledge. The keeping 
of such a docket would enable the secretary of the Board to 
advise inquirers as to what had been done and, if a time were 
set, when hearings would be held. 

While there is nothing official on the subject, it is believed 
the complaints arising out of the hearing on the question of the 
relationship of rates on corn and corn products had a good deal 
to do with the Board’s resolution to put its work on a more 
orderly base. While the fact that that hearing was to be held 
was circulated, there was no clear definition of the issue to be 
debated, nor was there space enough in the room for those who 
desired to be heard. There was no regular way to proceed, 
either. Delegations of interested persons were present and the 
chairman of each indicated the persons to be heard, without 
any understanding as to how much time would be needed to hear 
all, and a proper apportionment of the time between the con- 
flicting interests, should it develop that there were conflicts. 


PARCEL POST TO LATVIA 


Beginning at once, parcel post packages, ordinary and regis- 
tered, up to a weight limit of 22 pounds, will be accepted for 
despatch to Latvia at the postage rate of 12 cents a pound or 
fraction of a pound, the Post Office Department announces. 
Packages will be despatched to New York for onward trans- 
mission to destination. Packages mailed in Latvia which cannot 
be delivered or are refused will be returned to New York at the 
expiration of 30 days from date of their receipt at the post 
offices of destination, for return to the post office of origin. 


HARDWOOD SHIPPERS AND MERCHANT MARINE ACT 


Members of the Southern Hardwood Traffic Association, to 
the number of 300, held a meeting in Memphis, January 20, at 
which Commissioner Charles Sutter, of the Shipping Board, was 
present. A resolution was adopted commending the Shipping 
Board for its efforts in developing port facilities and urging 
that the forest products shipping interests of the Mississippi 
Valiey use American bottoms for shipping their products so far 
as possible. 


Published at noon every business day in the year, 
THE DAILY TRAFFIC WORLD is meeting the traffic 
needs of “big business.” 
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Loss and Damage Decisions 
Cases Recently Decided by State and Federal Courts 
(Digests taken from Reporters and Digests of National Reporter 
System, published by West Publishing Co., St. Paul, Minn. 
Copyright by West Publishing Co.) 
* * 
Carrier Not Liable as Warehouseman or Trustee Unless Neg- 


ligent: 

(Supreme Court of Colorado.) <A carrier having been free 
from negligence, is relieved of any liability as warehouseman 
or trustee for burning of goods shipped.—Denver & R. G. R. Co. 
vs. Johnson et al., 193 Pacific Rept. 729. 

Where one car was unloaded by the carrier and the goods 
placed in a warehouse and another car was placed for unloading 
and a portion of the shipment removed by the consignee, who 
signed receipts for both cars, there was a delivery, relieving 
the carrier from liability for the subsequent destruction of the 
shipments by fire.—Ibid. 

TRANSPORTATION AND DELIVERY BY CARRIER 
Evidence: 

(Supreme Court, Appellate Term, First Dept.) In an action 
against a carrier for non-delivery of a shipment, evidence held 
insufficient to sustain a judgment for defendant.—Epstein vs. 
American Ry, Express Co., 185 N. Y. Supp. 94. 





* 
Miscellaneous Decisions 
Traffic Cases Recently Decided by State and Federal Courts 
(Digests taken from Reporters and Digests of National Reporter 
System, published by West Publishing Co., St. Paul, Minn. 
Copyright by West Publishing Co.) 
s Ss 





REGULATION OF COMMON CARRIERS 
Jurisdiction of State Courts: 

(Supreme Court of Minnesota.) The state courts have juris- 
diction to construe a tariff filed with the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, even though it has not been officially construed by 
the Commission.—Merchants’ Elevator Co. vs. Great Northern 
Ry. Co. et al., 180 N. W. Rept. 105. 

Reconsignment Charge on Grain Held for Inspection: 

Under the applicable tariffs, defendants were not entitled 
to exact a reconsignment charge on shipments of grain held in 
cars on track at billed destination for inspection and disposition 
orders incident to such inspection, and after inspection recon- 
signed to another station.—Ibid. 





Shipping Decisions 
Cases Recently Decided by State and Federal Courts 


(Digests taken from Reporters and Digests of National Reporter 
System, Published by West Publishing Co., St. Paul, Minn. 
Copyright by West Publishing Co.) 
s € 
Prepaid Freight Charges for Lost Goods: 

(Supreme Court, Appellate Div., First Dept.) In an action 
for prepaid freight on destruction of goods during transportation, 
where bill of lading did not give carrier right to retain freight on 
destruction of goods, another agreement than that contained in 
the bill of lading, that carrier might retain freight in such case, 
was no defense, in absence of allegation that such provision was 
omitted from the bill of lading by mistake or fraud, or that the 
bill of lading was issued without authority—Dorff vs. Taya et 
al., 185 N. Y. Supp. 174. 

Prepaid freight, in the absence of an agreement to the con- 
trary, must be returned to the shipper, if the goods do not arrive. 
—Ibid. 

Evidence: 


The “bill of lading” is not a mere receipt for goods shipped, 
but is also the contract under which they are shipped, and the 
terms thereof cannot be varied by extrinsic evidence of another 
prior contract in relation thereto.—Ibid. 

If there is no provision in bill of lading giving carrier right 
to retain prepaid freight on destruction of goods during trans- 
portation, its absence cannot be supplied by evidence of prior 
negotiations.—Ibid. 

Actions—Governed by Law of Place Where Brought: 

Matters respecting the remedy, such as bringing suits, ad- 
missibility of evidence, statute of limitations, depend on the law 
of the place where the suit is brought.—lIbid. 

Assignments: 
In action against carrier for prepaid freight, on carrier’s 
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failure to deliver because of destruction of goods, that shipper 
had received insurance for loss of the goods, and had assigned 
claims against carrier to insurer, was no defense, where insurer 
had assigned claim to plaintiff.—Ibid. 

That there has been a mesne assignment of a cause of action 
is not a defense, if the compalint alleged assignment by the 
mesne assignee to the plaintiff prior to the commencement of 
the action.—Ibid. 

Limitations of Actions: 

A plea of the statute of limitations of the court where the 
contract is made is no bar to a suit brought in a foreign tribunal, 
the lex fori governing all questions arising under such statute.— 
Ibid. 

It is competent for parties to a contract to establish a shorter 
or different limitation to the right of action thereunder than 
that given by statute, in which event the intent must clearly 
appear from the contract itself.—Ibid. 

Provision of bill of lading that “this contract shall be gov- 
erned by the laws of the flag of the vessel carrying the goods” 
held not to substitute for the statute of limitations of the place 
where action is brought the statutes of the country under the 
flag of which the ship sailed.—Ibid. 





Personal Notes 








Charles A. Anderson has been elected president of the Traffic 
Club of New England, after having served as secretary-treasurer 
through seven consecutive 











administrations, thus help- 
ing to weather the storm 
of government operation 
of railroads to which or- 
ganizations of this kind 
were subjected. Mr. An- 
derson is not of New Eng- 
land birth, but an adopted 
son, being a native of 
Pittsburgh, Pa. He began 
his transportation career 
in Boston as a passenger 
clerk with the New York 
& New England Railroad, 
now a part of the New 
Haven system, in Septem- 
ber, 1886, and eight years 
later became interested in 
a personally conducted 
transcontinental tourist 
business operated by the 
Chicago & Alton Railroad. 
In 1902 a _ consolidated 
freight feature was added 
and jointly operated for 
several years, when the infant industry outgrew its partner, 
which was divorced, and from this estrangement developed the 
Judson Freight Forwarding Company, for which Mr. Anderson 
serves in the capacity of general agent, with Boston headquar- 
ters. In 1919 and 1920 he served on the executive board of the 
Railroad and Steamboat Agents’ Association, having been a 
member of that organization for about twenty-five years, and 
he is also affiliated with the Boston Chamber of Commerce and 
Boston Maritime Association. 








D. W. Vaughan, Jr., has been appointed wesiern traffic agent 
for the Central of Georgia at Chicago. 

W. E. Olson, former traffic director of the Greater Waterloo 
Association, has been appointed traffic manager of the Civic and 
Commerce Association, Mankato, Minn. 

The Lehigh Valley Railroad Company has announced the 
appointment of S. W. Gafner as division passenger agent at 
Buffalo, vice D. F. Lindsley, who has been appointed general 
western passenger agent for the same road, at Chicago. 

E. J. Belanger has been appointed traveling agent, at Chi- 
cago, for the New York Despatch Refrigerator Line, the National 
Despatch Refrigerator Line, and the Chicago, New York and 
Boston Refrigerator Company. 

Fred A. Davis, formerly comptroller of the New York Dock 
Company and the New York Dock Railway, has been appointed 
eastern manager of the Roberts-Pettijohn-Wood Corporation, at 
Washington. 

The Southern Railway System has announced the appoint- 
ment of J. S. Ramspacher as district freight agent at Philadelphia. 





RESIGNATION FROM SHIPPING BOARD 


With an official announcement at the White House, Janu- 
ary 24, of the receipt of the resignation of Chester Rowell, of 
Fresno, Calif., as a member of the United States Shipping Board, 
Mr. Rowell retired as a commissioner to accept an appointment 
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on the railroad commission of California. Mr. Rowell was sery- 
ing on the Shipping Board under a recess appointment by Presi- 
dent Wilson. He assumed office December 1, 1920. His name 
was sent to the Senate with those of the other members of the 
board on December 6, but no action has been taken on the nomi- 
nations, and unless there is an eleventh-hour change in the po- 
sition of the Republicans there will be no confirmation of any 
of the members of the board at the present session of Congress, 
Mr. Rowell announced several weeks ago that he would retire 
from the board. 


DOINGS OF THE TRAFFIC CLUBS 


The fourteenth annual dinner of the Traffic Club of New 
York will be held at the Waldorf-Astoria, February 21. 





The Traffic Club of New England will hold its tenth annual 
banquet at the Copley-Plaza, Boston, February 10. 





The subject of the “get together” traffic discussion at the 
Chicago Traffic Club the evening of Jan. 26 was car spotting, 
car load, less car load, and express. The leaders of the discus- 
sion were: C. T. Bradford, of the International Harvester Com. 
pany; J. J. Wait, of Hibbard, Spencer, Bartlett & Company; J. 
H. Lawhead, local freight agent of the C. R. I. & P.; E. 0. 
Burton, agent, Chicago Junction Railway Company, and FE. H. 
Stevens, of the American Railway Express Company. 


FROM RAILROADS TO MOVIES 


The forthcoming presentation of George Loane Tucker’s first 
production since “The Miracle Man,’ a photoplay entitled 
“Ladies Must Live,” calls forth a press agent’s biological sketch 
in which Mr. Tucker is discussed as a former railroad man. 

“On leaving college,” says the sketch, he went into the rail- 
road business. At nineteen he was the youngest rate clerk in 
the great railroad center of Chicago. 

“One of Chicago’s most influential traffic managers became 
interested in young Tucker and planned to make of him a well 
rounded railroad official. Tucker was advanced from position to 
position until, at the age of twenty-two, he became chief clerk 
of the traffic department, having entire charge of the general 
freight service of one of the big western railroads. At this 
time he was the youngest man in Chicago holding such a respon- 
sible railroad position. 

“In pursuance of his aim to educate young Tucker for his 
future place as a great railroad official, Tucker’s superior made 
him contracting freight agent. Owing to the keen competition 
between railroads for business at that time the position of con- 
tracting freight agent was one of decided importance. 

“Just when young Tucker seemed destined for a promising 
railroad career a tragic episode in his personal life occurred. 
His young wife, whom he worshipped, died. The tragedy 
affected Mr. Tucker deeply. Despondent and disheartened, on 
the advice of his doctor and friends, he left Chicago for a pro- 
tracted vacation. He never returned to the railroad business. 
Old theatrical friends of his father and mother made a place 
for him on the stage. 


BLAIR TALKS TO TRAFFIC CLUB 


(From the address of George A. Blair, traffic manager of Wilson & 
Company, Chicago, at the banquet of the Transportation 
Club of Decatur, January 27.) 

I am sure that everyone actually interested in the buying 
and selling of transportation is heartily in favor of the private 
operation of railroads and welcome their return to their owners. 
I have no desire to criticize the Railroad Administration, which 
faced exigencies and situations without precedent. Its work in 
the way of co-ordination of lines, terminals, etc., in order to se- 
cure efficiency, was probably of as high a standard, and the re- 
sult as satisfactory, as could have been secured by any other 
body. The abuse of power, if any, was the outgrowth of condi- 
tions. Since the return to private ownership, there are many of 
these methods which have remained in effect, and the return to 
pre-war conditions, if such return is to occur both in fact and 
principle, will have to be gradual. 

From the standpoint of the shipper and from an economic 
standpoint on the part of the railroads, and especially taking the 
investor into consideration, there were some things done by the 
administration which might profitably be continued by the rail- 
roads under private ownership. For instance, the joint use of 
terminals, an exchange of running rights over tracks between 
common points, resulting in double instead of single track opera- 
tions and passenger schedules arranged to serve the public to 
the best advantage, and not with the competitive feature alto- 
gether in mind. Some of the less desirable restrictions, how- 
ever, are still in effect, and there seems to be no desire on the 
part of a few railroad officials to return to normal conditions. 
They do not know the war is over. 

It has been my observation from a position of vantage, hav- 
ing been on both sides of the question, that shippers generally 
have been in favor of all legislation and administration which 
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will permit the railroads to earn sufficient revenue to insure a 
satisfactory return on investment, and they have from time to 
time acquiesced in rate advances which have really imposed a 
hardship and certainly contributed to the high cost of living, 
which has been the burning question of the last year or two. 
This willingness to absorb costs has led some officials to the be- 
lief that there is no limit to which these charges can be im- 
posed; but there is a limit based on business conditions to which 
industrial concerns can operate profitably, and that limit must 
be considered in rate adjustments instead of imposing rates 
which traffic cannot bear. 

It has been suggested by many that instead of pyramiding 
freight charges, the transportation companies reduce their 
operating expenses and endeavor to increase their tonnage by 
making rates which will encourage the movement of freight. If 
every requirement of a transportation company is passed to the 
producer and consumer, we will soon reach a point where the 
charges cannot be absorbed and, instead of railroad companies 
receiving increased revenues, it will be decreased movement and 
decreased revenue. It must be taken into consideration that 
communities have been built up through the development of 
their manufacturing, agricultural, and jobbing industries. Some 
of these manufacturing concerns were originally located either 
on account of being near to the supply of fuel or raw material, 
or for favorable distributing conditions. Trade, for many years, 
has possibly depended on their freight rates and ability to com- 
pete with other localities, and a continued upward rate adjust- 
ment will have a tendency to curtail such movement, resulting 
in the localization of industries. It is fortunate that both the 
railroads and shippers recognize this state of affairs and that an 
effort is being made to bring about the proper understanding. 

Under the transportation act, the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission is given added power and authority, and in addition to 
the supervision which it is exercising both on behalf of the rail- 
roads and shippers, it is pleasing to note that it is in sympathy 
wth the efforts being made by both parties to get together. The 
American Railway Association, through its various committees, 
is co-operating with the officially recognized organization of the 
National Industrial Traffic League, and much good has been 
accomplished through the conferences that have been held within 
the past few months. This work has recently been extended in 
some of the larger cities by the organization of shippers’ con- 
ference committees co-operating with the railroads, and there 
should be no reason why all matters in dispute should not be 
ironed out satisfactorily. 


KOONTZ TALKS TO TRAFFIC MEN 


(Address delivered by J. R. Koontz, assistant freight traffic man- 
ager, Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway Company, at thte dinner 
of the Traffic Club of St. Louis, January 20.) 


Transportation is a profession which, in the past, has been 
supported by a number of classified departments, the principal 
of which are operation, traffic, accounting and financial. In 
times past the rivalry as between the four departments of our 
profession has not, in the judgment of many, operated in the 
direction of a proper functioning in so far as affecting the public. 
We have all had our lesson, but the one which has left the 
deepest impress is that which we learned in the school of com- 
plete federal control and operation. During that period (and the 
fault is not chargeable to the administration, possibly not charge- 
able to anything but a chain of cireumstances) the traffic founda- 
tion of transportation was decidedly shattered. An effort was 
put forth to meet up with the expectations of the public, but the 
channel as employed was not the channel of the past. As a 
result the accomplishment was in no sense satisfactory to the 
lessee of the railroad properties, the United States Railroad 
Administration, nor to the public itself. 

Today we are back in support of our profession. There is 
a better understanding as between the four co-ordinate parts 
of transportation than ever before in its history, and the supreme 
effort is in the direction of making that which is so necessary 
to the industrial growth and development of our country a suc- 
cess. The interests of the public are being studied, deductions 
made from such study, and intelligent and honest effort put 
forth to apply the results of such deductions to the handling 
of transportation in the direction of rendering that which it is 
called upon to render, service. 

I believe that every person who has to do with transporta- 
tion can endorse the thought that the responsible units of trans- 
portation are moving in the right direction. We have as yet a 
long way to go before we can safely say that the machine is in 
perfect running order. 

Never-ending propaganda is at work in the direction of se- 
curing complete co-operation as between the railroads and the 
public. We have been assured of the support of the industrial 
traffie managers of the country; and to their credit we must, as 
railroad traffic men, say that they have at all times, during the 
troublesome periods of the past three or four years, manifested 
a keen desire to see that the operation of the railroads was put 
upon a substantial, workable basis. 

As evidenced by the 1920 transportation act, we have been 
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assured of the support of the country through Congress. We 
have been assured of the support of one of the greatest regula- 
tory bodies in the world, the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
We have noticed a reasonable support from some of the forty- 
seven state regulatory bodies, but we are nevertheless passing 
through a critical period, one which requires the most careful 
thought upon the part of every thinking individual. 

We find a number of consequential industrial properties en- 
countering economic distress. We find that those who have 
their moneys invested in such properties are making inquiries 
for the purpose of finding out just what particular unit in their 
operation is not properly functioning, and there is slightly 
noticeable the tendency to affirm that one of the factors is the 
carrying charges on their raw materials and finished products. 

When this is encountered and presented for consideration, 
it requires, and will continue to do so, a very careful, analytical 
study upon the part of those who have to do with this particular 
phase of the transportation problem. I do not contend but that 
we will discover in the course of such a study a number of 
adjustments, which might be subject to modification in the in- 
terest of production and continued revenue; but the effect of 
such consideration must be carefully disposed of, if, as a result, 
it means that a number of allied adjustments, where the condi- 
tions are in no sense similar, are to be involved. It goes without 
saying that if the carriers fail to receive revenue from a sub- 
stantial tonnage heretofore existing, which has disappeared, a 
study of the conditions might warrant a presentation justifying 
a decision from the executive authorities of the carriers, sup- 
ported by a decision of the Commission, authorizing a revision 
to an extent which will permit a revival of the production ad- 
versely affected; but a responsibility is imposed, which will have 
to rest equally upon the shoulders of the public and the car- 
riers, to see that the executives and the Commission, if they be 
involved, are properly and duly advised as to the anticipated 
consequences of the proposed readjustment. 

I would not attempt to take up the time of the gentlemen 
here in discussing this intricate and somewhat economic phase 
of transportation, i. e., the question of proper charges, how to 
maintain them and at the same time continue, in so far as the 
charges are a factor, a healthy industrial development. The 
question is manifestly of such grave moment that I am quite 
certain that I can: leave it as one of the issues before us, which 
must be disposed of with due regard to the rights of both the 
public and the carriers if a proper industrial development is to 
be continued. 

My belief is that the traffic profession, railroad and indus- 
trial, will have to come in very close personal contact on the 
above and similarly related questions in order that we can 
properly steer the machine in the right direction. 

I incline very strongly to the view that propaganda through 
the pamphlet form, involving all forms of development, disposi- 
tion of economic questions, etc., serves a purpose; but you, as 
busy business men, know that not one out of a dozen pamphlets, 
however well written or however nation-wide may be the reputa- 
tion of the author thereof, is carefully read, and of the eleven 
out of the twelve pamphlets, I believe I am safe in saying that 
they but add to the supply of waste paper which accumulates 
each day in a business establishment. 

I have heard it said that it would require many cars in the 
course of a year to move this form of propaganda from origin 
to destination. I have heard it said that the cost in dollars ap- 
proximates, for a single busy propaganda year, well into the 
millions, all of which leads me in the direction of advocating 
something which is in no sense original, and that is trying to 
meet the many issues of the hour and of the day through the 
medium of personal contact. 

I do not for a single moment (and I desire to make myself 
perfectly clear at this time) condemn the efforts of those who 
are trying to bring the issues of the day before the public 
through the medium of the pamphlet route, nor do I condemn 
in any sense the efforts of the busy man to conduct his negotia- 
tions, in so far as a public issue is concerned, through the 
medium of a second or a third party, or the postage stamp route, 
nor through the medium of the favorite channel, the desk ’phone. 
These are all recognized instrumentalities which have come to 
stay; but I do say that if we could make it a point to meet up 
once in every twenty-four hours with a personal unit that would 
be of value, and either absorb the views of that unit or transmit 
our own, in the course of the three hundred working days of 
the year, if multiplied by the active business thinking forces of 
the country, it would bring about a result that no other possible 
effort and all of the money which has been spent on pamphlets 
for a period of ten years could command. 


There never was a time in the history of our country when 
it was so necessary to create and bring about a proper business 
stimulus as in the period in which we are now working. Why 
are we confronted with such a condition at this particular 
period? We are but two years away from the greatest upheaval 
in the history of man. We have been told that it took twenty- 
seven years to work away from the depressing effects of the 
Napoleonic Wars. We have been told that it took seventeen 
years to work away from the effects of the Civil War, and yet 
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scarcely two years have passed over our heads, and we are at- 
tempting to bring abuut a readjustment which many economic 
writers and thinkers have said could and should not be accom- 
plished in much less than a quarter of a century. 

It is a period in which the debt of mankind was increased to 
over a hundred billions of dollars, our nation’s end of it to 
twenty-seven billions of dollars; and yet, some one, somewhere, 
started the idea that the readjustment should be accomplished 
by the present generation, and the same idea, only on a lesser 
scale, has suddenly possessed every purchaser in the country 
to join the unorganized so-called nation-wide consumers’ strike. 

Two years or more ago scarcely anyone gave thought to 
the morrow. The earnings of the day were anticipated and 
spent before the day’s work was done. As to just what portion 
of the total amount was saved from this period of debauchery 
no statistician has as yet revealed the figures; but it is safe to 
assume that there is a base for the so-called consumers’ strike. 

I would not, nor do I intend to defend the prices which may 
have been improper, nor do I for a moment care to enter into 
any phase of so-called profiteerism; but there is a side of this 


which I feel it is very proper to bring to your attention, and’ 


through you to the attention of others, employing, as I do, the 
suggested personal contact channel. 

You have passed down the streets of your city and noticed 
in the sales display windows garments of all kinds marked 
down from $20 to $30. You have noticed the overcoats marked 
from $100 to $80, from $80 to $60 and from $60 to $40, and over 
your shoulder you have heard someone say, “Those fellows did 
not start soon enough. I'll wait and get along with what I 
have.” You, yourself, have shared the view of your unknown 
friend. 

If the retailer cannot sell his wares, it goes without saying 
that he is not going to purchase. If the retailer does not pur- 
chase, it goes without saying that the wholesaler is not going 
to sell. If the wholesaler does not sell, he is not going to pur- 
chase. If the wholesaler does not purchase, the manufacturer 
is not going to sell. If the manufacturer does not sell, he is not 
going to produce, and if that follows, as it will, then it means 
the cessation of industrial activity, the closing of the plant and 
the letting out of the employes. At this particular moment we 
are advised that there are 2,800,000 able-bodied American men, 
actively employed nine months ago, out of employment. 

Do you think you haven’t a mission to perform? Do you 
believe that you should go to your office in the morning, take a 
hurried lunch and go home at night and not attempt to create 
and mold some sentiment, which, if working properly, might 
indicate to some one, and in turn to many others, that probably 
we had better work to the end of helping to bring about the re- 
adjustment not through the channel of bankruptcy, but through 
the channel of a gradual decline, sharing a part of the burden 
all along the line, and in the end reaching the industrial harbor 
without much wear and tear on the ship which is to carry us. 

I like the thought of optimism. I like to hear it talked about, 
and, better still, I like to see it put into practice, and this can 
and will be done through the channel of personal contact more 
properly, in my judgment, than through any other medium that 
might be employed. 

I would like to leave a word with the industrial traffic man- 
ager. During the acute period of solicitation you have been 
hosts and in instances (so I have been told) unwelcome ones 
to a number of your railroad associates who were trying to 
make a living for themselves and their families and at the 
same time secure a portion of the business which was under 
your control for the lines which they represented. This acute 
period is again before us, and you are once more being visited 
by this same group of intended friends. 

I wonder how you are receiving them? Some six months 
or thereabouts ago you said, “Turn the railroads back. Let us 
revert to the old days of active solicitation, and as a consequence 
competition, so that we can have service.” 

The roads are turned back, and the men who will visit you 
or who should visit you are the men who should bring to the 
managerial forces of the railroads the necessity of according 
you and those whom you represent that which you desire and 
pay for—service. 

Won’t you please accept the kindly intended suggestion that 
you bring the personal equation into your dealings with your 
well-intended railroad associates? Won’t you please see to it 
that the personal contact is one of pleasure rather than dis- 
pleasure? 

I would also like to say a word to such of you in the rail- 
road fraternity who might hold better positions than you once 
did—in other words you are on the roster and recognized as 
officials. Wherein can an improvement be had in so far as per- 
sonal contact would permit or suggest? You have followed the 
career of a railroad traffic official from the time he emerged 
from a clerkship through the chief clerkship into the official 
ranks. You have noticed in instances a well-fixed idea that the 
promotion does not carry with it the obligation of looking after 
the man who succeeds to the vacated position. How much it 
would mean to the entire railroad profession if a real genuine 
personal contact in the follow-up line should be maintained. 
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I believe there is a limitation beyond which one should not 
go. I have trespassed upon your hospitality to an extent which 
leads me to believe that I should say to you that there is much 
in store for the traffic profession, whether it be carrier or in- 
dustrial, and there is much in store for every person. The pos- 
sibilities of the future are as great as those which confronted 
any period of the past. The depression is but that of the mo- 
ment, and everything can and will be accomplished, if we but 
get away from the thought that the accomplishment belongs to 
someone else other than ourselves. We are a factor and to 
the extent that we are a factor exertion is expected of us. 


RELATION OF TRANSPORTATION TO 
BUSINESS AND COMMUNITY 
PROGRESS 


(Address by L. F. Daspit, traffic manager of the Shreveport, La., 
Chamber of Commerce, at the annual banquet of the chamber.) 

Transportation is a basic element in the development of 
commerce and industry. The relation of the transportation cost 
to other cost factors fixing prices, particularly where margins of 
profit are close, may mean the very life of the enterprise. 

Transportation problems grow more complex in character 
and constantly increase in number by reason of this inter-depend- 
ence as they are co-extensive with business itself. 

A perception of the direct influence of this important factor 
and a correct application of the governing principles of trans- 
portation are therefore essential in modern business to meet the 
many difficulties as they arise. 

The free interchange of the commodities of one community 
with the products of another, determining the volume of its com- 
merce, also frequently depend upon this factor. The power 
which fixes the toll for the carriage of commerce holds its destiny 
in hand. 

Adequate transportation facilities and service at reasonable 
cost, exempt from undue discrimination, are necessary for the 
protection and growth of the existing industries and to promote 
the commercial development of Shreveport as well as to ensure 
its selection as a site by new and large enterprises. 


This means a widening of opportunity for profitable invest- 
ment, a greater circulation of money, larger pay rolls, increased 
bank deposits, added wealth for the city and state and a steady 
forward march in the path of progress. 


The Chamber of Commerce, with the vision of a greater 
Shreveport constantly in view, has given recognition and is deep- 
ly concerned with the transportation problems of Shreveport for 
not only the direct benefits of its members, but that of the com- 
munity whose prosperity is interwoven. 

Through the maintenance of a traffic department, whose 
activities are as varied as the many phases of traffic with which 
it deals and covers as broad a field, every effort is made to pro- 
mote the interests and to combat that which adversely affects 
the welfare of Shreveport, keeping a vigilant and constant watch 
upon such matters with this end in view. 


Some typical concrete cases illustrative of the constructive 
work being done and the results obtained will be of interest. 
The financial returns in the aggregate are beyond computation. 

One of the largest industries in Shreveport was enabled sub- 
stantially to enlarge its market through the establishment of 
freight rates to points in the west. This increase in production 
permitted it to maintain its profits in the face of rising costs of 
material and labor. 


The industry also desired to manufacture, on an extensive 
scale, an ingredient used in making its present product and to 
dispose of the surplus over its own requirements. To accom- 
plish this, rates were secured on both the raw materials and new 
product which will permit meeting the competition of similar 
plants located elsewhere. 


Another concern at Shreveport has a competitor in another 
state. Both secure their supply of parts and raw materials from 
the same source. The competing concern has for some time 
been endeavoring to secure a substantial reduction in its in- 
bound rates. The same reduction has been secured for the 
Shreveport enterprise, thus materially lessening its manufactu'- 
ing costs and widening its territory of distribution. 


Upon the assurance that freight rates placing it upon 4 
parity with its competitors would be secured, a certain concern 
located at Shreveport. The company is now doing a thriving 
business and is enlarging the plant. It will shortly begin the 
manufacture of another related line which will add considerably 
to the volume of its business and increase the production. 

It may be well to consider the facts in a certain case which 
resulted in serious reverses and loss: 


A certain concern located a plant, investing a very large sum 
of money. It gave no heed to the existing rate adjustment on 
other transportation conditions until the plant had been com- 
pleted and ready for operation. When it endeavored to market 
its product it found that, because of materially higher freight 
rates, it would have to forego sales and immediate profits en- 
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tirely or shrink prices to such an extert as to bear a heavy 
loss while it set about to secure the necessary rates. 

This it found more difficult then anticipated. One com- 
plication after another developed, causing serious delays, as it 
is impossible to provide for these conditions in advance and each 
new proposition must have careful consideration on its merits. 

In the meantime, business conditions changed, financial 
troubles ensued and in a short time it was brought to the verge of 
ruin and bankruptcy through a lack of appreciation of the im- 
portance of this factor initially, 

Other typical instances somewhat broader in scope may be 
mentioned. 

On May 1, 1920, the order of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission in the Shreveport-Texas rate case would have expired, 
and by September 1, 1920, there was danger of having to renew 
this fight. In the latter part of March, 1920, representations were 
made which resulted in an extension of the Commission order 
for an indefinite period. 

A large group of industries forming the greatest present 
factory addition to Shreveport were threatened with a disturb- 
ance of their rate adjustment which would also have imperiled 
the service and virtually destroyed the work of years through a 
misunderstanding by some of its citizens of the technical con- 
ditions attached to the present situation. This was clearly ex- 
plained to them and their plan was dropped. 

During the period of congestion, several irresponsible persons 
offered their services to the public, alleging ability to secure 
favored movement of cars in preference to those of other ship- 
pers. The demoralizing effect and annoyance of these people 
were brought to the attention of the executives of the Shreve- 
port lines and their operation soon stopped. 

When the most serious shortage of equipment ever experi- 
enced in the country seemed imminent, arrangements were per- 
fected with the executives of the Shreveport lines for a ter- 
minal operating committee in charge of an agent of the Ameri- 
can Railway Association, car service section. 

The plan not only cared for the prompt release of equip- 
ment by patrons, but quick movement of cars through terminals 
and heavier loading, so that by more efficient use of existing 
equipment the practical result was equivalent to an increase in 
the supply. 

Following the return of the railroads to private operation, 
rate committees were created for the purpose of dealing with 
readjustments. These organizations were not functioning prop- 
erly, in the opinion of many shippers, and by proposing radical 
advances or changes in practices, also by delays in considering 
reductions requested, were bringing on much dissatisfaction and 
irritation. Representations of the facts were made to executive 
traffic officers of the railroads and an understanding reached to 
the satisfaction of all concerned. 

Besides the rate adjustments and presentation of cases be- 
fore the state commissions and the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, petitions for suspension of unjustifiable increases in 
rates; interpretation of tariffs; improvements in service; increase 
in facilities; tracing and expediting the movement of freight 
in cases of extreme delay; assisting in securing settlement of 
loss and damage claims, involving legal questions in some in- 
stances; the department keeps members informed of changes in 
practices and rates; furnishes advice on matters pertaining to 
traffic and transportation in general. 

The quotation of rates is steadily increasing in number, and 
is of great value, not only furnishing members with accurate 
data as to the lowest rate so as to determine the correct charges 
upon which to compute their own costs and expenses, but to 
take into consideration the freight rates of their competitors. 

Because of the new transportation act of 1920, the public has 
a deep interest in the economical and efficient management of 
the railroads at a minimum cost for its benefits as well as the 
financial gain of the owners, In the future, the administration 
of this law will be of greater concern to Shreveport in its rela- 
tion to the civic and industrial progress of this community. 


PARTIAL PAYMENTS TO CARRIERS 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


en Winslow of the House committee on inter- 
state and foreign commerce, January 26, submitted to the House 
the majority report of the committee urging passage of the bill 
providing for partial payments to carriers under sections 204 
and 209 of the Transportation Act. 

A special rule under which the bill can be taken up imme- 
diately was to be asked by Mr. Winslow. In a minority report 
Representative Sims of Tennessee opposed passage of the bill, 
contending the guaranty was a “gratuity.” 

After reviewing the action of the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury in refusing to draw warrants on certificates issued by the 
Commission and the decision of the Supreme Court of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia sustaining that position, Representative Wins- 
low said in his report: 

“Regardless of the question whether or not the ruling of the 
Comptroller and the decision of the Supreme Court of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia are in accordance with the terms of the law, 
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there is no question in the minds of your committee (which 
held full hearings on the subject, at which were heard repre- 
sentatives of the carriers and of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, and various individuals representing business interests) 
that the Transportation Act should be so amended as clearly to 
authorize the Commission to make certificates in partial pay- 
ment. If the Commission definitely ascertains that a certain 
amount is due under existing law, no reason is apparent why the 
payment of such amount should be deferred until a final set- 
tlement of all disputed items is arrived at. 

“Accordingly the bill, the passage of which the committee 
now recommends, provides that the Commission, if not at the 
time able finally to determine the whole amount due under sec- 
tion 204 or section 209, may make its certificate for any amount 
definitely ascertained to be due and may thereafter in the same 
manner make further certificates until the whole amount due 
has been certified. In order to clarify the bookkeeping processes 
involved in this payment the bill provides for the allocation, 
among the appropriations already made by these sections of the 
Transportation Act, of the partial payment warrants authorized 
by this bill, 

“The bill also authorizes the Commission whenever in its 
judgment practicable to make a reasonable estimate of the net 
effect of any deferred debits and credits which cannot at the 
time he definitely determined. When agreed to by the claimant 
such estimates may be used as a definitely ascertained amount 
which the Commission is authorized to certify for payment, but 
such estimates so agreed upon are to be binding in final settle- 
ment. The principal class of cases covered by this provision are 
items for loss and damage claims and overcharge claims, which 
it is impossible to compute with exactness until the courts have 
settled the liability of the parties. 


“The testimony of witnesses before the committee repre- 
sented very generally the railroads, the American Railway Ex- 
press Company and miscellaneous railway supply houses. 


“They all emphasized most forcibly the absolute need for 
such legislation as proposed in this bill. They made it very 
clear that not only were their institutions unable to meet their 
proper running expenses and maintenance charges, to say noth- 
ing of paying their bills long overdue, or undertaking to make 
necessary repairs or to provide for any development in order 
that they may keep up with the need for transportation facili- 
ties. It was testified generally that they were unable either to 
sell new securities or to borrow money temporarily because of 
the already too great extension of their credit on account of 
which banks and other creditors are demanding payments which 
the carriers are unable to make. Not only is this condition 
of affairs working against their day to day efficiency, but it is 
also resulting in the unemployment of tens of thousands of 
operatives who might, if the government would make them 
payments on account, be immediately and wisely set to work. 

“The situation is so apparently unbusinesslike as to demand 
a correction of the present government method of paying its in- 
debtedness to the carriers.” 

Representative Sims contended in his long minority report 
that Congress did not intend that there should be partial pay- 
ments of the guaranty after the expiration of the guaranty 


_ period. 


“It appears from the testimony of those representing the 
carriers that they want the money to enable them to pay any 
and all kinds of demands, even for the payment of dividends,” 
said he. 


“The reasons and arguments presented at the time the trans- 
portation act was under consideration, for which the six months’ 
guaranty was asked, were that the existing war-made rates, al- 
though to be continued, were not sufficient to meet the necessary 
requirements of the carriers, prior to giving them increased 
rates and fares, and that it would in all probability require six 
months to enable the Interstate Commerce Commission to hold 
necessary hearings and provide for such increased fares and 
rates as were authorized in the new act. For this reason and 
this reason only, the guaranty subsidy was authorized to begin 
with private operation and to continue for six months. The 
guaranty subsidy was not based upon any government service 
to be rendered by the carriers during the six months’ period. 
Being’ in fact and in effect a pure gratuity, no legal or moral obli- 
gation exists that requires that the transportation act should at 
this late date be so amended as to materially increase the burdens 
of the taxpayers in order to relieve the carriers from paying 
interest on borrowed money by thus hastening the payment of 
an absolute gratuity before the Interstate Commrce Commission 
can have time to ascertain the amounts payable to each carrier 
as provided by paragraph (g) of section 209 of the transporta- 
tion act. No contractua] relation exists. The government made 
no offer of this guaranty as an inducement to the carriers to 
resume operation of their respective properties. 

“No property right exists in favor of the carriers, as they 
were not required to perform any service of any character, or 
make any sacrifice, or incur any expense in behalf of the govern- 
ment in consideration of the guaranty. This guaranty provision 
of the transportation act can be repealed; and if repealed, no 
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carrier would have any legal or enforceable cause of action 
against the government on account of such repeal. 

“Now why should the transportation act be changed five 
months after the increased rates went into effect on the 26th 
of August, 1920, simply to enable the carriers to reach down 
into the empty treasury of the United States and take money 
out of it ahead of the time provided in the original act and 
in contravention of the plain meaning and purpose of the act? 
The great generous tax-paying public has no paid agents and 
attorneys to represent them before commissions and legislative 
bodies, and if the elected and trusted representatives of the tax- 
burdened people, who are members of this House of Representa- 
tives, do not protect them from the grasp of corporate avarice 
and greed, then ‘Radicalism’ and ‘Red-flag-ism’ will grow and 
increase with plutocratic ‘dollarism,’ so self-assertive at this 
time. 

“One of the most potent arguments made in favor of returning 
the railroads to private operation was to put an early end to de- 
ficits in railway earnings that had to be met out of the United 
States Treasury in order to pay the railroads the amount of the 
standard return profits that had to be paid to them under the 
War Contract Act. 

“During government control rates had been increased only 
once by the Director-General and that only twenty-five per cent. 
During war control railway operations were, and had to be, made 
with no regard to profits or losses. But with the return of the 
carriers to private control on March 1, 1920, nobody dreamed 
that during the six spring and summer months that the deficit 
could possibly equal for a like period the deficit under govern- 
ment control. But instead of realizing our hopes we find that 
the railroads claim that they have made a deficit in six months 
of undisturbed private control almost equalling the entire deficit 
for the whole period of government control, which was for four 
times as long a period and during the highest operation costs that 
ever confronted the country, with freight congestion, car serv- 
ice jams, strikes, real and threatened, with the long coal strike 
during the same time, which brought railway transportation 
almost to a standstill. During all of which government control 
period the owners of the carriers ran no risk and suffered no 
loss, being paid out of the United States Treasury a standard 
return of profits on their property equaling the average of the 
three best years the carriers ever experienced. During govern- 
ment control no expenses of any kind were incurred by the 
carriers. Let them tell the tax-paying public what has gone with 
all the profits in the way of standard returns received by them 
during the war control period, that they should now ask to 
further bleed the people to fill their coffers with unearned profits 
during the first six months of undisturbed private control. 


“The government has already paid during the guaranty 
period to the applying carriers by way of advances provided 
under paragraph (h) of section 209, the sum total of $260,431,- 

74.00, as shown by a letter from the secretary of the treasury, 
bearing date January 13, 1921, addressed to Honorable John J. 
Esch, Chairman of the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. This vast sum far exceeds the amount that any mem- 
ber of the House or Senate or anyone else supposed or believed 
would have to be paid the carriers to cover or make good any 
deficit that would or could possibly be incurred during the 
guaranty period under honest and efficient management. But 
we are now confronted with the astounding claim that the de- 
ficit for the six months exceeds six hundred million dollars. 
That such a deficit could arise during six months (all spring 
and summer months) with no strikes, no floods, no fires, no 
let up in traffic, is so astonishing as to challenge our credulity. 
This sum is so stupendous that duty to the public demands a 
congressional investigation and report by a committee of the 
House of Representatives before another dollar is paid on the 
guaranty claims of the carriers. It is inconceivable that such 
a sum could possibly accrue as a justifiable and unavoidable de- 
ficit under the favorable conditions prevailing from March 1, 
1920, to September 1, 1920.” 

The House committee drafted a new bill to cover the situa- 
tion. The committee had received numerous petitions urging en- 
actment of the proposed legislation. The revised bill (H. R. 
15836) was introduced in the House by Representative Winslow 
January 21 and an identical bill (S. 4898) was introduced in the 
Senate by Senator Townsend. The bill takes the place of two 
bills previously introduced, one of which took care of the ex- 
press company. It was decided not to incorporate in the re- 
vised bill the amendment asked for by the Merchants and Min- 
ers Transportation Company so as to bring it within the guar- 
anty provisions, but to make that a matter for separate legis- 
lation. The revised bill follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the 
United States of America in Congress assembled, That the Transpor- 
tation Act, 1920, is hereby amended by adding after Section 211 a new 
section to read as follows: 

“See, 212. (a) In making certifications under Section 204 or Sec- 
tion 209, the Commission, if not at the time able finally to determine 
the whole amount due under such section to a carrier or the Ameri- 
ean Railway Express Company, may make its certificate for any 
amount definitely ascertained by it to be due, and may thereafter in 
the same manner make further certificates, until the whole amount 
due has been certified. The authority of and direction to the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury under such sections to draw warrants is hereby 
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made applicable to each such certificate. Warrants drawn pursuant 
to this section, whether in partial payment or in final payment, sha}! 
be paid: (1) If for a payment in respect to reimbursement of a car- 
rier for a deficit during the period of Federal control, cut of th 
appropriation made by Section 204; (2) if for a payment in respect to 
the guaranty to a carrier other than the American Railway Express 
Company, out of the appropriation made by subdivision (g) of Section 
209; and (3) if for. a peyment in respect to the guaranty to the 
American Railway Express Company, out of the appropriation made 
by the fifth paragraph of subdivision (i) of Section 209. 

““(b) In ascertaining the several amounts payable under either 
of such sections, the Commission is authorized, in the case of de- 
ferred debits and credits which cannot at the time be definitely deter- 
mined, to make, whenever in its judgment practicable, a reasonable 
estimate of the net effect of any such items, and, when agreed 
to by the carrier or express company, to use such estimate as a deti- 
nitely ascertained amount in certifying amounts payable under either 
of such sections, and such estimates so agreed to shall be binding 
in final settlement.”’ 

The Treasury Department has paid $73,332.16 to the Fourche 
River Valley & Indian Territory Railway Company under section 
204 of the transportation act and a loan of $90,000 to the Wil- 
mington, Brunswick & Southern Railroad Company under section 
210 of the act. These payments brought the total amount paid 
to railroads under the transportation act as of January 22 to 
$439,106,020.65, of which $261,714,874 constituted advances due 
under the guaranty, $176,694,937 for loans and $696,209.65 for 


reimbursement of deficits under section 204. 


HIGH FREIGHT RATES ON COAL 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


In a statement by the National Coal Association, the declara- 
tion is made that the big advance in the price of coal is attrib- 
utable largely to the big advance in railroad rates on fuel, the 
advances running from 100 to 150 per cent since 1914. The 
rate data upon which that declaration was founded were sub- 
mitted to the Senate committee on manufactures, which is in- 
vestigating the coal industry, by J. D. A. Morrow, vice-president 
of the association. 

To illustrate his point, Mr. Morrow submitted figures show- 
ing the freight rates to New England points, as compared with 
existing rates. The figures showed these comparative rates: 


From the Clearfield region of Pennsylvania to Boston, Mass., rail 
and water—1914 rate, $2.26; present rate, $5.72. 

From the Pocahontas and New River Districts of West Virginia 
to Boston, rail and water—1914 rate, $2.36; present rate, $5.99. 

From the Logan Field of West Virginia to Boston, rail and water— 
1914 rate, $2.46; present rate, $6.09. 

From the Fairmont Field, West Virginia, to Beston, rail and 
water—1914 rate, $2.39; present rate, $6.22. 


The all-rail rates from the bituminous fields serving New 
England, Mr. Morrow explained, were lower than the rail-and- 
water rates, this being due to the policy of the Shipping Board 
in maintaining a much higher rate for the water haul from 
tidewater ports. The all-rail rates to New England, which are 
typical of rates from the various producing fields to other points 
of delivery of equal distance, showed among other things: 


_From the George’s Creek District—1914 rate, $2.60; present rate, 
‘ 


’ From the Fairmont Field—1914 rate, $2.85: present rate, $4.27. 
From the Clearfield District—1914 rate, $2.60; present rate, $4.72. 


The immediate effect of the advance in freight rates is 
reflected, Mr. Morrow told the committee, in the price of coal 
delivered at points of consumption. While in 1914 coal was sell- 
ing at from $1.75 to $2 a ton at the mine, the average freight 
rate for the country for a haul such as that to New England was 
$2.50 a ton, making the aggregate cost of coal as delivered by 
the railroad approximately $4 or $4.50 a ton. 


As against this, the average sales price at the mines dur- 
ing the first nine months of last year, covering the period of 
the shortage emergency, as reported to the committee on the 
basis of reports received by the National Coal Association, Mr. 
Morrow said, was $3.47 a ton, while the average freight rates 
would run this figure up considerably more than double. With 
coal selling at $3.47 at the mines, the rail-and-water rate to 
Boston would run the price up to anywhere from $9.20 to $9.70 
a ton. 

At points of consumption where coal is shipped all-rail, the 
cost of the product, delivered by the railroads, under existing 
rates, would run to anywhere from $6.50 a ton up, according 
to the distance from the mine. In addition to this cost, the 
committee was advised, there must be reckoned the cost of get- 
ting the coal from the railroad yard to the consumer, with allow- 
ance for profit for the intermediate handler of the product. 

“We cannot escape the fact,” Mr. Morrow said, “that the 
whole existing scale of prices for everything entering into the 
production and distribution of coal is vastly higher than before 
the war.” ’ 


ELBERTON & EASTERN BONDS 


The Elberton & Eastern Railroad Company of Atlanta, Ga., 
has applied to the Commission for authority to issue $12,(50 
of first mortgage 5 per cent 25-year gold couvon bonds to raise 


money to be applied on improvements to roadbed and track. 
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Questions and Answers 


In this department will be answered questions of both legal and 
practical nature that confront persons dealing with traffic. A specialist 
on interstate commerce law, whois a member Of our legal department, 
will give his opinion in answer to any simple question relating to the law 
of interstate transportation of freight. A traffic man of long experience 
and wide knowledge will answer questions relating to practical traffic 

oblems. We do not desire to take the place of the traffic man but to 
elp him in his work. Persons desiring immediate answer by mail or 
wire or a more elaborate treatment of any question—by the citation of 
authorities in a legal opinion, for instance—may obtain this kind of 
private service by the payment of a reasonable fee. The right is re- 
served to refuse to answer in this department any question, legal or 
traffic, that it may appear to us unwise to answer or that involves a 
situation too complex for the kind of investigation herein contemplated. 

Address Questions and Answers Department, 
Traffic Service Corporation, Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 





Demurrage—Procedure for Securing Refund of Charges Un- 
lawfully Collected 


California.—Question: 'To whom should we file claim cover- 
ing demurrage charges in connection with the following? We 
had several cars of raisins shipped from Fresno, Cal., and des- 
tined for the Orient via San Francisco. However, when these 
cars arrived here there was a longshoreman’s strike at the 
steamship company’s piers in San Francisco, in consequence of 
which the cars were held until the strike was settled and we 
were compelled to pay demurrage charges amounting to over 
$60. 

Answer: In order to secure a refund of demurrage charges 
assessed by the carrier in the instant case it will be necessary for 
you to file a complaint with the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion either on its formal or informal docket, alleging that such 
charges were unlawfully collected and supporting your allega- 
tion by proof of the fact that such charges were unlawfully as- 
sessed and collected. 

The Commission has, however, quite uniformly held that 
strikes afford no basis for relief from demurrage charges which 
accrue during strikes. See Conference Ruling No. 8 and Whole- 
sale Coal Trade Association of New York, Incorporated, vs. Di- 
rector-General et al., 58 I. C. C. 15. 


Refund of Import Duties on Lost Shipment 


Indiana.—Question: In your weekly of July 8, 1916, on page 
100, under the caption, “Refund of Import Duties on Lost Ship- 
ment,” your answer is to the effect that the Treasury Depart- 
ment will remit overpaid duty. Does your file show that there 
is any time limitation with which the owner must comply when 
filing his claim and can you refer us to the Treasury Department 
ruling covering? 

Answer: Treasury Decision 38393 and 37813 amending Arti- 
cle 608 of the Customs Regulations of 1915, provide that collect- 
ors of customs are authorized to make allowances in the liqui- 
dation of entries for shortages which occur before importation. 
It is further provided in Article 667 of the regulations that allow- 
ance should be made in the assessment of duty for a shortage oc- 
curring while merchandise is in the custody of a bonded carrier, 
a fine equal to the duty being charged against the carrier’s bond. 

If in any such case no allowance is made in the liquidation 
the importer is entitled to a review of the collector’s action upon 
the filing of a written protest within thirty days from date of 
such liquidation supported by a fee of $1.00 paid within thirty 
days from the filing of the protest, as provided in paragraph N, 
Section III, of the Tariff Act of 1913. 


Liability of Carrier as Warehouseman 


Tennessee.—Question: On June 2 the “A” Company, At- 
lanta, Ga., on our order, shipped two barrels of Coca-Cola for our 
account to “B’ Company, McKenzie, Tenn. When the shipment 
arrived at destination consignees declined to accept it on the 
ground that they had not ordered, notwithstanding, according to 
our records, they placed this order with our representative. Our 
representative resold the two barrels of Coca-Cola to Red’s Cafe, 
McKenzie, and when this concern called for the shipment, they 
found one of the barrels leaking and same was refused by him 
and they only accepted one barrel, 

It was reported to us by our representative that the barrel 
was in bad condition and a lot of it had leaked out; that the rail- 
road company had transferred it into another barrel in order to 
save us aS much of the contents as possible. We filed claim on 
August 2 against the railroad company for the value of one bar- 
rel of Coca-Cola amounting to $106, based on information in hand 
at that time, that the barrel of Coca-Cola was received at Mc- 
Kenzie in bad order. The railroad company later sold this barrel, 
to another party, or what remained of it, realizing $33 for same, 
which they have tendered us in full settlement of our claim. We 
declined to accept this settlement on October 20. The railroad 
company contend that the barrel was received at McKenzie in 
good order and that on account of extremely hot weather leak- 
age developed while in their warehouse, and that they trans- 
ferred the contents to another barrel after the original barrel 
began to leak. We would like to know who is liable for the loss 
of this barrel of Coca-Cola. 
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Answer: In order to recover damages for the loss of goods 
it is necessary to prove a shipment was delivered to the carrier 
in good order and that it was received at destination in bad order. 
The carrier, however, in the instant case, has a good defense if 
it can prove that the goods were in good order at the time they 
were placed in the warehouse. The carrier is liable as a ware- 
houseman only after the goods have been placed in storage 
awaiting delivery and its duty is to exercise ordinary care of 
the goods entrusted to it only. So to hold the carrier liable for 
damages it is necessary to prove that the injury to the goods 
after having been placed in its warehouse was caused by its 
negligence. 


Damages—Liability of Carriers While Under Federal Control 


California.—Question: You have in several instances com- 
mented upon the McCaull-Dinsmore case, fixing carrier’s liability 
as the value of the goods at destination if they had been deliv- 
ered in good condition. 

The bill of lading has now been amended and the principle 
as set forth in above case accepted by the carriers to govern 
private control of the roads, but the Regional Claim Agent of 
the Railroad Administration here declines to recognize it in the 
adjustment of claims incurred under the Federal Control. In 
your judgment, is the liability of a carrier any less or any dif- 
ferent under federal operation than under private operation, and 
is there any bar to recovery by suit? 

Answer: Section 10 of the Federal Control Act provides, 
among other things, that the carriers, while under federal control, 
shall be subject to all laws and liabilities as common carriers, 
whether arising under state or federal laws or at common law. 
It also provides that no defense shall be made upon the ground 
that the carrier is an instrumentality or agency of the federal 
government, It is our opinion, in view of the foregoing provi- 
sions, that the liability of the carriers is not any less or different 
under federal operation than it is under private operation. 


Stoppage in Transit 


New York.—Question: Kindly let me have your interpreta- 
tion of that portion of the sentence in the enclosed express com- 
pany agreement form which reads: “But are not to be liable for 
failure to stop the above-mentioned property.” 

Answer: The only case where the carrier can be held liable 
for failure to stop goods in transit is where he has been duly 


. notified by the consignor of the insolvency of the consignee and 


where he has been requested by the consignor to stop the 
shipment. We are, therefore, of the opinion that the stipulation 
in question would be regarded as a limitation of the carrier’s lia- 
bility and would not be a sufficient defense in case where the 
carrier has delivered the goods to the insolvent consignee, there- 
by disregarding the consignor’s instructions. 


Delay—Notice of to Shipper 


Illinois —Question: We note your reply to “Illinois” in the 
October 23 issue, covering query in regard to a shipment of per- 
ishable goods moving during the so-called switchmen’s strike 
last April. It would seem that the wording of Bills of Lading, 
52 I. C. C. 705, cited by you as expressing the views of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission on cases of this kind is such that 
conflicting interpretations might be placed on the meaning in- 
tended. For instance, it is stated that a carrier may not exempt 
itself from liability for loss or damages occurring from 
riots or strikes, but may exempt itself from delay 
caused by riots or _ strikes. We have claims filed on 
perishable commodities covering loss due to decline in mar- 
ket during delays, occurring at the time of the so-called switch- 
men’s strike, there being no outright damage to the shipments, 
but a loss sustained on account of market decline during the de- 
lays. These claims are mostly against a carrier which did not 
place any embargoes against perishable goods during the trouble 
period mentioned, as was done by practically all other carriers 
serving the destination in mind, but elected to handle an enor- 
mous increase over their normal tonnage on these perishable 
commodities, and during the time they were handling this greatly 
increased tonnage many shipments made schedule time, while 
others were delayed five to seven days in arriving at destination. 
We would appreciate your opinion as to whether or not this par- 
ticular carrier would be justified in disclaiming liability under 
the authority above cited, in view of the fact that they were mak- 
ing schedule time on some shipments during the strike period. 

Answer: Where goods are tendered to a carrier for trans- 
portation the carrier is obligated to advise the shipper as to 
any cause likely to delay transportation, which cause is within 
its fair and reasonable knowledge and not within the knowledge 
of the shipper; and if it fails in its duty in this respect a delay 
in the transportation of the goods will not be excused, and that, 
too, irrespective of the nature of the cause. The acceptance of 
goods for shipment without notifying the shipper of the fact that 
they cannot be promptly delivered is tantamount to an assur- 
ance that they will be delivered within a reasonable time, ex- 
cept for the intervening of excusing causes of subsequent occur- 
rence. This duty is in no way dependent on special agreement, 
but is a part of the duty imposed by law on carriers; and the 
reason why the law has imposed it upon the carrier is to give the 
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shipper an opportunity to exercise his own discretion as to the 
propriety of making the shipment, i. e., to choose between the 
different courses open to him. 10 Corpus Juris 290. When the 
carrier has given the shipper this notice it has fulfilled its legal 
duty in this respect and should not be held responsible for a 
delay which it cannot prevent if the shipper still insists on de- 
livering his property for shipment. M. K. & T. R. R. vs. Stark 
Grain Co., 131 S. W. 410. Therefore, if the carrier had knowledge 
of the conditions that were likely to cause delay in the instant 
case, its duty was to have notified you of such conditions. 


Prepayment of Freight Charges on Shipments to and From 
Canada 


New York.—Question: With reference to carriers requiring 
prepayment of freight charges on shipments into Canada, I have 
a new one that I have not seen “aired.” “A’’? Company of Toronto, 
Ont., shipped us a carload of packing material from Toronto to 
Corning, N. Y., via “B”’ R. R., “C” R. R., bill of lading marked 
“Prepaid.” Upon receipt of freight bill here same read collect 
and I crossed the charges off and surrendered my memorandum 
copy bill of lading to the “C” R. R, freight agent, requesting 
that he correct to prepaid basis. He now advises that he is in 
receipt of the following from “B” R. R. Agent, Toronto, Ont.: 

“In reply to your File 2575 of December 27, I am com- 
pelled to return you correction 1995 of December 27, as we have 
instructions that all shipments going to the States must be billed 
collect owing to the high rate of exchange. Kindly protect all 
charges at your end.” 

In this case the shipper wants to pay the freight charges and 
Canadian carrier will not accept his money. From this end we 
have to prepay. This is just like the old game, “Heads I win, 
tails you lose.” Do you know of any Canadian law or ruling 
whereby the shipper could force the “B” R. R. to accept freight 
charges on shipment in question? In your opinion, can the “C” 
R. R, force us to pay this freight charge, inasmuch as shipper sig- 
nified his desire to pay the freight and is ready to pay when 
“B” R. R. will accept? 

Answer: We are not familiar with the Canadian law with 
respect to the right of a Canadian carrier to refuse to accept 
prepayment. However, we find in General Order No. 326, issued 
by the Board of Railway Commissioners for Canada on January 
14, 1921, the following statement: “The Board held in its judg- 
ment, dated March 27, that, under the Railway Act, a Canadian 
railway company could not be compelled to accept prepayment 
of freight.” Inasmuch as the general rule is that both the con- 
signor and the consignee are responsible for the payment of the 
lawfully established rate, the former as the party with whom the 
contract of carriage was made and the latter as the prima facie 
owner of the goods, a carrier is entitled to its transportation 
charges either in advance or on delivery of the shipment in 
good order at destination, we are of the opinion that if a car- 
rier sees fit to waive collection of its charges or refuses pre- 
payment, that the charges may be collected from the consignee 
at destination. In other words, under the law at the present 
time, it is optional with the carrier as to which party it will col- 
lect the charges from. 

Routing—No Obligation on Part of Owner to Deliver Misrouted 


Freight to Connecting Line at Point of Origin 


Maryland.—Question: It is, of course, well settled that when 
a shipper tenders a consignment to a carrier with a bill of lading 
which carries no route it is the obligation of the carrier to for- 
ward that shipment over a route via which the lowest rate ap- 
plies. 

Carrier A and Carrier B both have rails into Station C. Car- 
rier B has a though rate from Station C to Station D on Carrier 
E, but Carrier A has no through rate between the two points, and 
the lowest combination via its route is considerably higher than 
the through rate published by Carrier B. A shipper tenders a car- 
load of freight to Carrier A with an unrouted bill of lading made 
out on Carrier A’s form. There are reciprocal switching arrange- 
ments between Carriers A and B at Station C whereby the 
switching charge of either line is absorbed by the other. Ordi- 
narily, of course, if it had been the intention of the shipper to 
have his freight move out of Station C via Carrier B he would 
have ordered the car switched by Carrier A to point of connection 
with Carrier B under a switching order and offered the car for 
shipment to Carrier B under that line’s own bill of lading. The 
question arises whether or not the obligation of a carrier to 
forward unrouted freight via the cheapest route is binding in a 
case such as the above, where, to accomplish this, Carrier A 
would, of his own volition, have to merely switch the traffic to 
point of connection with Carrier B. 

We have taken the position that the action of the shipper in 
tendering the freight to Carrier A on its own bill of lading is suffi- 
cient evidence of his desire that the freight move out of Sta- 
tion C via the route that Carrier A has via which its lowest rate 
applies, but does not contemplate a switching movement by Car- 
rier A, which, under other circumstances, would be done under 
a switching order and the actual destination not necessarily 
known by Carrier A. Please let us have your opinion. 

Answer: The Commission has, in several cases, held that 
no duty is imposed upon a carrier to turn a shipment over to a 
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competitor which has a lower rate in effect. See Paragould 
Lumber Co. vs. M. P. Ry Co., Unreported Opinion 485, Further- 
more, in the case of the International Salt Co. vs. S. A. L. Ry. 
et al., 46 I. C. C, 478, the Commission held that the Seaboard Air 
Line. Railway, the initial carrier, was not obliged to turn a 


shipment over to the Atlantic Coast Line R R. at point of origin, 


Wilmington, N. C., for which they would have received a switch- 
ing charge only, and thereby deprive themselves of the line haul, 
but that, as they could have turned the shipment over to the Ai- 
lantic Coast- Line R. R. at some junction between point of 
origin and destination, the through rate applying in connection 
with the Atlantic Coast Line Railroad via several junctions, the 
Seaboard Air Line Railway’ was liable for misroute. 

Assuming that the rate from Station C to Station D published 
by Carrier A is not applicable in connection with Carrier B, we 
are of the opinoin that, based upon the decision of the Commis- 
sion in the above referred to case, Carrier A is not liable for mis- 
route in not delivering the shipment in question to Carrier B 
at point of origin. 

Routing—Carrier Liable for Misroute in Forwarding Via All-Rail 
Shipments Routed Rail-and-Water Without Instructions 
From Shipper 


Texas.—Question: Shipment March 12, Avon, Conn., N. Y. N. 
H, & H. Ry. Co. bill of lading shows route Mallory Line, I. & G. 
N., arrived here July 27, via all-rail movement, the rate assessed 
$3.1514, rate via Mallory Line $2.374%. Amount of claim $3.58. 
The claim refused January 6 account change in routing to all- 
rail account of strike and embargo on steamship line; this change 
in routing was not made by the shipper, but by the carrier, and 
carrier claims that the lowest all-rail combination should apply, 
and ask us to pay additional charges 61 cents, and, of course, 
withdraw claim. The question is, had the carrier any right to 
change the routing and divert shipment to all-rail routing and 
charge the all-rail rates when the bill of lading stipulated rail 
and water, which made, of course, a much cheaper,rate? Should 
we insist on payment of our claim or should we remit them the 
61 cents? 

Car Service Order No. 1, we believe, instructs the carriers 
to forward all shipments to destination and assess the rate over 
the route called for in the bill of lading. We believe that order 
was not promulgated, however, until in May. This shipment 
moved in March, but you will note same was not delivered to 
us until July. 

Answer: In Conference Ruling 83 and in the cases referred 
to therein, the Commission holds that where a carrier accepts a 
shipment for forwarding via a certain route, and because of a 
blockade or embargo resulting from flood, it is impossible to 
forward the shipment via the route shown in the bill of lading 
the carrier forwards the shipment via another route carrying 
higher rates, without obtaining instructions from the shipper, 
that such carrier is responsible to the shipper for the resulting 
increase in the transportation charges. We are of the opinion 
that the principle applied by the Commission to the above set of 
facts should apply in the instant case and that the initial carrier 
would be held liable for misrouting in forwarding the shipment 
in question via an all-rail route without first having secured in- 
structions from the shipper to do so. 


Liability of Carrier as Common Carrier vs. Warehouseman 


South Carolina.—Question: Section 4 of the uniform bill of 
lading provides “That when property is not removed within 48 
hours (exclusive of legal holidays), etc., may be kept in car, 
depot, etc., subject to a reasonable charge for storage and to car- 
rier’s responsibility as warehouseman only.” Please advice 
what are the responsibilities of a warehouseman and the differ- 
ence between the responsibilities of carriers and warehousemen 
so far as the custody of shipments held over 48 hours. 

Answer: Under the law a railroad as a common carrier is 
responsible as an insurer for the safety of the goods entrusted 
to it for transportation and is liable for any loss or damage 
thereto, unless caused by the act of God or the public enemy, 
the fault of the shipper, inherent infirmities of the goods or by 
the act of public authority. So that where freight is lost or dam- 
aged while in the possession of a carrier it cannot escape its 
common law responsibility by merely proving that the loss or 
damage was not occasioned by its negligence or that it has used 
the utmost care and diligence. Carriers of goods, being insurers, 
are not relieved from liability by the fact that the loss or dam- 
age happened from some unknown cause or could not have been 
avoided by any human vigilance. 

A carrier which has carried property for hire, and is keeping 
it for a reasonable time in its warehouse at point of destination 
until it shall be called for, is a bailee for hire; as such it is liable 
only for a want of ordinary care in the custody of the goods; 
and the care exercised should be in proportion to the loss likely 
to be sustained by want of such care. A carrier as warehouse 
man is liable for the loss or destruction of goods caused by its 
negligence. In the absence of negligence on its part a carrier 
is not liable for damage caused to the goods by storm or for their 
loss by theft or fire. A carrier in its capacity as warehouseman 
is liable only for the ordinary and proximate consequences 0° 
its faults. 
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Proof of the delivery of goods to a carrier in good order and 
receipt at destination in bad order, places upon the carrier the 
purden of showing that the loss or damage occurred from a 
cause for which it is not responsible. However, in order to hold 
a carrier liable as a warehouseman it is necessary for the owner 
of the goods to prove negligence on the part of the carrier. 


Damages—Deduction of Cash Discount 


New York.—Question: Kindly advise of the Supreme Court 
decision with reference to discount allowances shown on invoices 
to which carriers are entitled, We have just been requested by 
the “A” Railroad Company to amend our claim, allowing them 
2 per cent cash discount in addition to a trade discount, which 
we did allow, of 10 per cent. 

It is our understanding, and we have written the railroad to 
that effect, that this cash discount of 2 per cent being a condi- 
tion subject to settlement within 10 days, it is not allowable ex- 
cept where the condition is fulfilled. 

Answer: We are not aware of any decision of the Supreme 
Court, nor, in fact, of any other court decision which passes 
directly upon the question as to whether or not it is proper for 
the carriers to deduct a cash discount in addition to a trade dis- 
count. A trade discount, in accordance with the definition in 
“Words and Phrases,” is a percentage deduction from the regular 
list or catalogue price of goods. A cash discount, on the other 
hand, is an allowance made for the payment of a bill of goods 
within a stated period of time. In the McCaull-Dinsmore case the 
Supreme Court of the United States, in holding the provision in 
the carrier’s bill of lading, providing that the amount of any loss 
or damage for which any carrier is liable should be computed on 
the value of the property at the time and place of shipment, to be 
a limitation of the carrier’s liability, stated that the measure of 
damages was the actual loss caused by the breach of the contract 
of carriage, which loss is what the shipper would have had if 
the contract had been performed. This is, as a rule, where the 
goods are damaged, the difference between the value of the 
goods in their damaged state and what would have been their 
value at destination if delivered in good order, with interest, less 
the unpaid cost of transportation. Where the goods are lost or 
destroyed the carrier is liable, as a rule, for their value at des- 
tination at the time they should have been delivered, with inter- 
est thereon from that time, less the unpaid cost of transporta- 
tion. 

The value at destination to be used as a basis for arriving at 
the amount of damage is the market value, provided there is a 
market for the goods in question. However, it is often the case 
that there is no established market for the goods lost or injured, 
and in an action therefor it is competent to show the price at 
which the goods have been contracted for at the point of destina- 
tion. However, where goods are shipped in pursuance of a sale 
thereof, at a stipulated price which is less than the market price 
at destination, damages for loss or injury must be estimated on 
the basis of the price to be received under the contract of sale. 
International, etc., R. Co. vs, Parke, 169 S. W. 397; Mo., etc., 
R. Co. vs. Witherspoon, 45 S. W. 424; Louisville, etc., R. Co. 
vs. Hartwell, 36 S. W. 183. But if the price contracted for is 
greater than the market value at destination, the estimate will 
have to be based on the market value unless the carrier had been 
notified at the time of shipment of the fact that the goods had 
been sold for a higher figure. Gibson vs. Inman Packet Co., 164 
S. W. 280; St. Louis, etc., R. Co. vs. Cambic, 141 S. W, 989; St. 
Louis S. W. R. Co. vs. Phoenix Cotton Oil Co., 115 S, W. 393. 
Thus while the price at which the goods have been contracted for 
at destination may be the measure of damages in case of loss of 
or injury to the goods, and therefore the trade discount might 
properly be deducted, inasmuch as the contract price would be 
the list or catalogue price from which has been deducted 
the trade discount, a cash discount, being an allowance made 
for the payment of goods within a stated period of time, is not 
a proper deduction unless the condition under which it is made 
is fulfilled. 

Claims—Sufficiency of Notice 


Ohio.—Question: In your reply to “California,” on page 1002 
of The Traffic World of November 20, you quote Conference Rul- 
ing 510, issued by the Interstate Commerce Commission and in 
conclusion state that the mere request by a shipper to trace or 
a written notice of intended claim, is not within the meaning of 
this ruling. It appears to us that a request to trace carrying 
a statement that this request is also notification of claim, would 
meet with ali the requirements mentioned in Conference Ruling 
510. Furthermore, this was sustained by Judge Webster Thayer 
on January 24, 1920, in the case known as Hoffman Corr Co. vs. 
J. H. Hustis, Receiver of the B. & M. Railroad Co. Kindly out- 
line the present status of this case. 

Answer: A mere request by the shipper of the carrier to 
trace a lost shipment is not equivalent to a claim or a written 
notice of claim within the meaning of Conference Ruling No. 
510 of the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

_ With respect to what constitutes notice of a claim the deci- 
Slons of the courts are not at all uniform. In the Blish Milling 
Co. case, 241 U. S. 190, the Supreme Court of the United States 
held that a telegram sent by the plaintiff to the defendant car- 
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rier to the effect that the shipper “would make claim against the 
railroad for entire contents of car at invoice price,” taken in con- 
nection with other telegrams indentifying the shipment, was a 
substantial compliance with the bill of lading provision in ques- 
tion. 

The purpose of requiring a notice of claim to be given is to 
enable the carrier, while the occurrence is recent, to inform itself 
of the actual facts occasioning the loss or injury, that it may 
protect itself against claims which might be made on it after 
such lapse of time as to make it difficult, if not impossible, to 
ascertain the truth. 

Therefore, to constitute a tracer a notice of claim, it must, 
according to the weight of authority, so describe the shipment 
as to enable the carrier to determine what shipment is referred 
to and must in effect state that a claim will be filed for the 
damage resulting from injury to or the failure to deliver the 
shipment. 


War Tax on Cuban Shipments During January, 1918 


Virginia—Question: Kindly advise whether or not war tax 
‘should have been assessed on Cuban traffic during January, 1918? 

Answer: Article 31 of Regulations No. 42 of the United 
States Treasury Department, in effect during January, 1918, read 
as follows: “Charges on property shipped for export and actually 
exported, exempt from tax. Amounts paid for the transporta- 
tion of property in the course of exportation to foreign ports 
or places are held to be exempt from the tax imposed under sec- 
tion 500 of the act. Property may be deemed to be in the course 
of exportation when it moves under any of the following con- 
ditions: 

“(a) Under a through export bill of lading. 

“(b) Under a domestic bill of lading or receipt, on which, 
at point of origin, ‘For export’ is marked or the foreign consignee 
and destination are specified. 

“(c) Under a through bill of lading or through live stock 
contract to a place in Canada or Mexico. 

“(d) Under a domestic bill of lading or receipt marked, at 
point of origin, ‘For export,’ wherein Food Administration Grain 
Corporation, Director of Overseas Transportation, British Ad- 
mirality, or any export representative of the United States or of 
a foreign government, approved by the Commissioner of Inter- 
nal Revenue, is named as consignee: 

“Provided that, in either case (a) or (b), the property so 
consigned be delivered to a vessel clearing to a foreign port or 
place, and a ship’s receipt is taken therefor, or, in case (c), the 
property so consigned be delivered at a place in Canada or 
Mexico, or, in case (d), the property so consigned be delivered 
to such consignee. 

“If, when property is delivered to a carrier for transporta- 
tion, it clearly appears that such goods are in the course of 
exportation as provided in clause (a), (b), (c) or (d), no tax 
shall be collected on the amounts of any otherwise taxable 
charges prepaid upon such property; but, unless such property 
is delivered in such manner as is specified in the proviso to such 
clauses, the total transportation charges on such property, from 
the point of origin to destination are subject to the tax, and such 
tax must be collected as and when the transportation charges 
thereon are collected, if the transportation charges be billed 
collect, or, upon delivery of the consignment, if the transporta- 
tion charges, or any of them, be prepaid.” 


Causes of Action Arising Out of Federal Control 


Pennsylvania.—Question: In the January 8 edition of your 
paper, page 89, an article appears relative to filing claims, under 
paragraph C, section 206 of the Transportation Act of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, prior to March 1, 1921. We are not 
clear whether claims for coal confiscated by the railroads and 
claims for coal lost in transit by the Railroad Administration 
should be filed with the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

Answer: The Interstate Commerce Commission has no jur- 
isdiction over claims for lost or damage resulting from the con- 
fiscation of coal by the carriers or for coal lost in transit. Ac- 
tions for damage resulting from such causes are cognizable only 
by courts of law, and paragraph C, Section 206 of the Transporta- 
tion Act, is therefore not applicable thereto. The period of time 
within which suits for loss or damage arising out of Federal con- 
trol must be filed is that prescribed in paragraph A, Section 206. 
This paragraph states that such actions, suits or proceedings 
may, within the period of limitation now prescribed by state 
and federal statutes, but not later than two years from the date 
of the passage of this act, be brought in any court which, but for 
the fact of federal control, would have had jurisdiction of the 
cause of action had it arisen against such carrier. 


CENT. OF GA. BONDS 


Authority has been granted by the Commission to the Cen- 
tral of Georgia to procure authentication and delivery to it of 
its refunding and general mortgage 6 per cent bonds in the 
aggregate amount of $998,000 and to pledge or repledge from 
time to time part or all of said bonds, as security for advances 
under section 209 of the transportation act or for loans under 
section 210. 
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UNLOADING OF LIVE STOCK 


Hearing on No. 11966, Omaha Packing Company et al. vs. 
A. T. & S. F. et al., began before Examiner Carter in Chicago, 
January 24. The complainants allege that the present practice of 
carriers, in allowing a certain amount per car, varying from 25 
cents to a dollar in different loccalities, to the consignors for 
unloading at public stockyards is discriminatory, and ask that the 
carriers be compelled either to unload or make similar allowances 
at private yards. 

Intervening petitions were filed on behalf of the Interior Iowa 
Packers, Oscar Mayer & Co., the Henneberry Company and the 
Kohrs Packing Company, against the acceptance of which the 
carriers objected on the grounds that evidence might be intro 
duced regarding localities about which the defendants could not 
have obtained information. The examiner did not allow the ob- 
jection, on the ground that the question to be considered was not 
one of locality, but of principle and practice, 

F. J. Norton, for the Sante Fe, formally objected to the hear- 
ing, saying that he questioned the jurisdiction of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission over the matter. “Section 15 of the in- 
terstate commerce act,” he said, “clearly states that the car- 
riers are only required to unload ‘carload lots destined to or 
received at public stockyards.’ We contend that the Commission 
has no jurisdiction to extend the limits drawn by Congress.” 

R. D, Rynder, for the Omaha Packing Company, placed on the 
witness’ stand W. A. Mayfield, assistant to the traffic manager 
of Swift & Co. He testified that the Omaha Packing Company, 
as well as the other companies party to the complaint, are all 
subsidiary to Swift & Co. He introduced a number of exhibits 
showing the location of various plants, one each in Alabama, 
Omaha, St. Louis and Chicago, and a number in New England. 
In each of these instances, he said, the plant has to compete with 
packing houses which obtain their live stock from public stock 
yards, and, therefore, the allowance made for unloading at these 
yards placed a burden on the complaining companies. He also 
said that shipments of live stock to the East always require at 
least one unloading, under the 28-hour law, and that no charge is 
made for this service if the car is destined to a public stock 
yard. On the other hand, a charge of 50 cents a car is made if 
the car is being shipped to a private yard. Figures were intro- 
duced purporting to show that the complaining companies re- 
ceived approximately 45,000 cars of live stock a year and that, 
therefore, they suffered in comparison with the public yards to 
the extent of $22,500 a year, assuming the uniform unloading al- 
lowance to be 50 cents per car. 

In cross-examining, Kenneth F. Burgis of the Burlington 
brought out the fact the Omaha Packing Company is exempt from 
terminal charges on shipments which arrive at their yards over 
the Burlington, and that a good portion of shipments are so 
routed. No such exemption, it was admitted, is allowed at the 
Union Stock Yards, the packing company’s nearest public-yard 
competitor. In answer to a question as to whether the packing 
companies would require the carriers to make an allowance 
equal to the maximum made to public yards, the witness said they 
‘would be willing to accept an allowance covering the actual 
labor involved. He denied that the packers would also seek to 
obtain a loading charge, although such an allowance is pro- 
vided for, for public yards, in Section 15 of the interstate com- 
‘merce act. The defendants also sought to prove that the ex- 
pense incurred by packing houses in driving live stock from pens 
in public stock yards to their slaughter houses is, in fact, higher 
than the amount allowed for unloading. William Burger of the 
L. & N. and G. H. Fernald of the Boston & Albany quizzed the 
witness regarding the amount of competition the complainants 
have to combat in Southern and New England territory. 


Walter E. McCornack, for the Interior Iowa Packers, placed 
on the stand H. W. Davis, traffic manager, John Morrell & Co., 
Ottumwa, Ia. The witness introduced a list of public stock 
yards as published by the Bureau of Animal Industries, and then 
introduced tariffs of various carriers which showed that allow- 
ances are made for unloading at five yards not designated in 
the bureau’s list. He said that if the carriers would agree to 
unload the stock at private yards, all the facilities of the packers 
represented in the intervening petition would be placed at their 
disposal. 

Asked, in cross-examination, whose duty it would be to see 
that this equipment was kept in a safe condition, the witness 
said supervision by the railway’s safety council or the Bureau 
of Animal Industries would not be objected to. Mr. Norton sought 
to show that the packers have just as much right to expect the 
carriers to unload other carload freight as to unload live stock. 

At the opening of the second day of the hearing K. F. 
Burgis moved, in behalf of the defendants, that all testimony 
introduced by intervening petitioners be stricken out. This mo- 
tion, he explained, was in line with his objection of the previous 
day, when he said that such complaints as they might have 
ought to be stated in a separate formal complaint; 

The first witness called by the carriers was L. C. Mahoney, 
assistant general freight agent of the Burlington, who stated 
that he was ‘also chairman of a committee appointed by the 
carriers in Western Trunk and Western Classification territories 
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to take care of the matters brought up in this case. He said 
the plant of the Omaha Packing Company was located in what 


is known as the lumber district in Chicago, that live stock con- 


signed to that company usually entered into Chicago in trains 
consisting largely of cars destined to the Union Stock Yards, and 
that a special crew was maintained to remove the Omaha com- 
pany’s cars from the train and take them to their plant. This 
haul, he stated, took place entirely on the tracks of the Burling- 
ton, while cars hauled to the Union Stock Yards by the regular 
line-haul crews must pass over tracks other than those belonging 
to the Burlington. As a consequence, there was, at present, a 
$3 terminal charge on cars destined to the latter place, a charge 
from which the Omaha Packing Company is exempt. 

Mr. Mahoney entered an exhibit purporting to show that, in 
the matter of bearing unloading charges, the defendants were 
in the same position as other packing companies throughout 
the country. He also introduced an exhibit which, he said, 
showed that the hauling of live stock was at best a poorly pay- 
ing item of transportation. He pointed out that the proportion 
of net weight to gross weight was much less than on any other 
kind of freight except household goods. Live stock, he said, 
required a special car which could not be used for any other 
purpose except under difficulties; its transportation required 
more care and resulted in a greater hazard than on almost any 
other kind of freight; it must move faster than other goods; 
and the transportation of it consequently operated to delay 
other trains. The observance of state and federal regulations 
also imposed extra expense, as did the transportation of care- 
takers. He said his road also operated a special arrangement 
for the fattening of live stock in transit, the loading and un- 
loading under this arrangement being invariably borne by others 
than the carrier. 

Mr. Rynder, in cross-examination, sought to have the witness 
admit that rates on live stock were at the present level by rea- 
son of action taken by the Commission. Except in a few scat- 
tered instances, however, the witness said, such was not the case. 

G. W. Hamilton, assistant general freight agent of the South- 
ern Pacific, gave evidence with a view toward showing the 
situation in the West, where, he said, a charge of $1.25 was made 
in addition to the freight rates, in cases where the consignee 
was not at hand to unload the live stock and the railroad was 
required to perform the work. 


Richard Van Ummersen, freight traffic manager of the Bos- 
ton & Albany, was placed on the stand by William Burger, coun- 
sel for that line. He stated that the number of cars received 
last year at the Brighton Stock Yards, around which the com- 
plaint centers in New England, was only 1,790, and that most 
of these were loaded with cattle for resale to farmers and dairy- 
men. The plants represented in the complaint, on the other 
hand, received a total of 15,328 cars in the same period of time, 
he said, and the expense to the New England carriers, if the 
packing companies’ prayer was granted, would amount to $18,166 
a year. The witness also stated that, with one exception, none 
of the complainants in New England had unloading pens, their 
practice being to drive the live stock directly into sheds or 
houses. The equipment at the Brighton Stock Yards, he said, 
was owned by the Boston & Albany and a charge of from 10 
to 25 cents a head was made for use of the pens there. 


B. F. Morris, assistant chief clerk of the traffic depart- 
ment, L. & N., said that, in his knowledge, no southern packing 
plant was located adjacent to public stock yards. He testified 
that plants located in Louisville were put to from $18 to $25 
weekly expense in driving the live stock from the public stock 
yard to the packing houses. Mr. Rynder objected to this testi- 
mony on the ground that the location of a packing plant con- 
stituted a natural disability and should not be taken into con- 
sideration when fixing rates and allowances. 


C. R. Hillyer, speaking for the Chicago Live Stock Exchange, 
said he did not believe the rights of the packers now using the 
Union Stock Yards in Chicago were in jeopardy, but that they 
wished to retain the right to file exceptions in case these rights 
were attacked. 

Both sides waived argument and agreed to file briefs within 
thirty days. 


CENTRAL OF GEORGIA LOANS 


The Central of Georgia, in an application filed with the 
Commission, asks that a certificate for a loan of $237,912 be 
substituted for a certificate for a loan of $815,000 issued to the 
applicant July 21, 1920. A condition of the first certificate was 
that the amount to be financed by the company should be pro- 
cured from other sources on a basis not higher than 7 per cent. 
This condition, the Central of Georgia says, was one reason why 
the loan has never been perfected. At the time it obtained the 
first certificate the company planned to buy 7 locomotives, 
17 passenger trains and 800 freight cars but, due to “unfavorable 
traffic and financial conditions,” the company says, it was 
deemed inadvisable to proceed further and it was decided to buy 
only 7 locomotives and 17 passenger trains. It proposes to apply 
the new loan, if granted, on the cost of that equipment. 
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The Open Forum 





A Department for the Discussion by Readers of THE TRAFFIC WORLD of Transportation 
Questions of Interest to Traffic Men 





DUPLICATION OF AGENCIES 


Editor The Traffic World: 

I have read with interest the item in The Traffic World of 
January 15 in reference to duplication of agencies in Washing- 
ton. 

This is sqmething that practically everyone has been know- 
ing for a number of years, but the trouble with the great ma- 
jority of us is that we are satisfied to drag along under these 
conditions and do nothing about them except a little talking 
once in a while. Then the matter is forgotten until someone 
brings it up again, when the operation is repeated; and thus 
we go on for ages under a system, or, rather, lack of system, 
that is costing our country millions of dollars each year. 

The question is simply, What are you going to do about it? 

Practically every large industry in the country has its effi- 
ciency expert, and it is difficult to understand why the largest 
business in the world should not also have such a check on its 
operations. 

Why not have an “Efficiency Commission,” appointed to look 
into the functions being performed and the methods used by 
every branch of the government, with a view to centralizing the 
work of the various departments? It might cost a million or 
so dollars to acomplish this check, but it would save many 
times that amount within a year. Let’s think it over and get 
someone going on the road to stopping it. 

W. O. Allen, Traffic Manager, 
Kerr Glass Manufacturing Co. 
Sand Springs, Okla., Jan. 19, 1921. 


VALUE AT TIME AND PLACE OF 
DELIVERY 


Editor The Traffic World: 

I hesitate in writing you on this subject inasmuch as it 
has already taken up so much space in your publication, but I 
believe that what has been said before has been more from the 
legal standpoint than the actual practical application of the de- 
cision to loss and damage claims. One of the biggest bugaboos 
that the claim departments of the carriers as well as the ship- 
pers are struggling with today, is what constitutes value at time 
and place of delivery. 

The court’s decision in the so-called McCaull-Dinsmore case 
was that claimants should recover “full actual loss” or ‘‘the value 
of the goods at the point of destination at the time they should 
have been delivered.” 

The decision itself is a clear interpretation of that part of 
the Cummins’ amendment which provides that the carrier shall 
be liable to the lawful holder of the bill of lading for the actual 
value of the goods lost or damaged by it, and holds that actual 
value is the market value of the goods at destination in good 
condition at the time they should have arrived. 

Coming to the actual application of the decision to loss and 
damage claims, considering our individual position as whole 
salers, should we compute our claims on what it would cost us to 
replace the lost, damaged or injured goods, or at the price which 
we can prove we are selling the same goods to our trade on 
that date? And again, considering the matter from our cus- 
tomer’s standpoint as the retailer, should he compute his claims 
on the selling price in his store on that date? Before going 
beyond this point, almost everyone will say “No,” because this 
price would include overhead expenses, profits, etc., regardless 
of whether the claimant’s position be that of either the buyer 
or seller of the goods in the shipment. Taking into considera- 
tion the plaintiff’s position in the McCaull-Dinsmore case, I do 
not believe there was anything said in the court record about 
their deducting the profits or expenses, and it was understood 
that the claimant did realize his regular profit. 

Ordinarily, the same goods have greater value to the whole- 
Saler than to the manufacturer or producer, and a still greater 
Value to the retailer. Oftentimes others will come into this 
chain of distribution and usually there is a certain expense and 
Profit attached to each transaction. Again, on a declining mar- 
ket, there may be a downward trend somewhere along the line. 
But what I am getting at is the fact that generally the claim 
departments with which I have dealt on this proposition, are 
Insisting on settling our claims for loss or damage on the manu- 
facturer’s price. Take, for instance, sugar. They will take the 
Tefiner’s price on a certain date at New York, New Orleans, or 
San Francisco, and add freight to Omaha to determine what 








they would designate as the destination market. Using this 
hypothesis of the transportation companies, it is nothing more 
or less than paying us replacement value. Replacement value, 
in my mind, is not actual value—to replace the goods we would 
have to go back to the producer or our usual source of supply 
and at times wait four to six weeks to receive a new shipment, 
and during a period of reverse conditions such as now exists, 
the market may decline several points before the replacement 
is actually accomplished. If the railroad companies pay our 
losses computed on our selling prices, they obviate the replace- 
ment program and I do not believe the courts intended that re- 
placement should be the formula. It might be well to consider 
the matter in another light in that if the carriers should so 
desire, they could make actual physical replacement within a 
reasonable time and thereby fulfill their contract of carriage. 

The price at which we are selling any particular commodity 
certainly represents its value to us, because we are engaged in 
a business which depends entirely on resale. This is more or 
less true of nearly every business. 

It may take some further decisions in order to clarify 
existing rules and to bring about a clearer interpretation and 
understanding of the original decision, but I think it is cer- 
tainly a fine thing to interchange our ideas through the medium 
of your magazine when such an important matter has the un- 
settled phases which now present themselves in the practical 
application. 

H. J. Hughes Company, 
A. W. Lowe, Traffic Manager. 
Omaha, Neb., Jan. 25, 1921. 


SPEEDY MOVEMENT OF TRAFFIC 


Editor The Traffic World: 

From time to time, we have been reading, with intense inter- 
est, the various articles in The Open Forum regarding the more 
efficient manner in which railroads are moving carload traffic. 

To illustrate, we may cite the case of a car which was loaded 
by the Grand Trunk Railway, at Bowmanville, Ont., with grey 
iron castings, forwarded from Bowmanville 11:43 p. m., Decem- 
ber 29, running by way of Mimico and arriving at Sarnia Tunnel 
at 5:30 a. m. on December 31, a distance of 221 miles, thereby 
moving approximately 147 miles per car day. 

This is not the only case which we could quote, but it has 
answered our purpose, to illustrate the speedy and efficient man- 
ner in which our Canadian railways are now handling carload 
traffic. The Perfection Stove Co., Ltd. 

Sarnia, Ont., Jan. 25, 1921. G. E, Laurie, T. M. 


WAR TAX ON FREIGHT 


Editor The Traffic World: 

Following up my letter of yesterday (published in the Open 
Forum of Jan. 22), I have just located the following information 
regarding the war revenue tax on freight charges, the law read- 
ing that the war tax of 3 per cent applies to charges accruing 
or resulting by the direct or indirect handling of freight by rail, 
water or motor truck, and accessory service comprising thirty 
different items of service rendered by transportation companies 
in handling shipments from originating point to destination. 
These items are as follows: (1) Switching. (2) Car demur- 
rage (if a part of transportation). (3) Track storage. (4) Stor- 
age in stations, warehouses, elevator, piers, or on the ground 
(if a part of transportation). (5) Weighing and reweighing. 
(6) Handling. (7) Diversion or reconsignment, (8) Ferry or 
trap cars. (9) Stoppage in transit for assorting, blending, clean- 
ing, dressing, fabrication, inspection, malting, milling, mixing, 
refining, shelling, storage or other purposes. (10) Stoppage in 
transit of live stock, fresh meats, packing-house products or other 
freight for completion of loading or for partial unloading. (11) 
Compression of cotton. (12) Elevator services and facilities. 
(13) Icing, refrigeration or ventilation services. (14) Heater or 
insulated car services. (15) Car rental, such as rental of refrig- 
erator, live stock, live fish and live poultry cars, and rental of 
cars used in switching service. (16) Feeding, watering, yard- 
age, bedding, dipping, loading or unloading of live stock. (17) 
Cleaning and disinfecting cars. (18) Lining cars for freight in 
bulk. (19) Blocking, staking or otherwise securing property in 
or on cars for safe transportation. (20) Transfer in transit. 
(21) Assembling and reloading blocking material for return 
movement. (22) Boxing or crating. (23) Dockage, handling and 
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storage of iron ore, pig iron or other freight. (24) Delivery of 
cars of iron ore at destination. (25) Transferring coal from 
cars to vessels and from vessels to cars. (26) Lighterage, float- 
age or towage of vessels, and demurrage for detention of vessels. 
(27) Wharfage. (28) Trimming cargo in vessels. (29) Circus 
trains. (30) Any other service performed or facility furnished 
by or on behalf of common carriers in connection with the trans- 
portation of freight from one point in the United States to any 
other point in the United States, for which service or facility 
a charge is made in addition to the transportation rate. 

The war tax of 3 per cent must be paid by the person who 
pays for the service or facilities rendered by a carrier or Car- 
riers, and is collected by the person who receives the payment 
for transportation services or facilities furnished. 

There are also nine items which are not subject to the 3 
per cent war tax, as follows: 

(1) On any consignment of freight the charges on which 
amount to sixteen (16) cents or less. (2) Services rendered to 
the United States or any of the states, or to the District of 
Columbia, Alaska or Hawaii, including countries, cities, towns 
or other municipalities. (3) Transportation by a carrier of its 
own material. (4) Freight in transit through the United States. 
Freight from a point in a foreign country, consigned to a point 
in a foreign country, passing through any of the states of the 
United States in transit, including freight consigned to a port 
of the United States “for export” and delivered by a carrier 
in the United States to an ocean carrier for export to a foreign 
country. (5) Demurrage and storage (when transportation is 
completed. (6) Drayage or cartage. (7) Services performed 
and facilities furnished in connection with the transportation 
of freight for account of governmental agencies shown when 
exemption certificate as per Treasury Department Form No. 750 
is furnished by the accredited officer of each agency for each 
consignment of property. (8) Freight consigned or destined to 
Porto Rico, the Philippine Islands and the Virgin Islands, when 
the property is transported and delivered to an ocean carrier 
without stoppage in transit for a business purpose. (9) Export 
freight when transported from a point in the United States to 
a port in the United States destined to a foreign country when 
the requirements of “Temporary Exemption Certificate—Trans- 
portation Tax,” “Certificate of Exportation—Transportation Tax” 
and “Foreign Requirements Certificate’ are complied with as 
shown in connection with Treasury Department forms. 

The Under-Feed Stoker Co. of America, 
W. M. Bosworth, Traffic Manager. 
Detroit, Jan. 19, 1921. 


Editor the Traffic Worid: 

In writing my letter on the subject of increased war tax on 
freight charges it never occurred to me that anyone familiar with 
freight charges would understand my letter to mean that there 
was an increase in the percentage on which war tax is figured. 
We are well aware of the fact that the war tax is still 3 per cent 
of the freight charges, and it is because of this very fact that the 
shippers of the country have had nearly a one hundred million 
dollar increase in this form of taxation, since the law providing 
for this taxation was passed in 1917. 

Our company is now paying war tax on freight charges at the 
rate of twenty-five thousand dollars per annum for the same 
amount of freight that would have borne fourteen thousand dollar 
tax in 1917. We somehow feel that we have had an increase in 
this form of taxation. Also Mr. Hyde, traffic manager of Endicott 
Johnson, one of the largest shoe manufacturers in the world, 
states that he is now paying two million dollars per annum in 
freight charges, and he seems to be under the impression that 
the sixty thousand dollars a year war tax he is now paying in- 
cludes an increase of twenty-six thousand dollars in war tax. 

The point we tried to make clear is that in 1917 Congress 
decided that various items should be taxed to return a certain 
amount of revenue to the government, and decided that a certain 
amount of money should be secured as a tax on freight charges. 
To secure this amount of money it was necessary to place a 3 
per cent tax on these freight charges. If it had been decided by 
Congress at that time that this form of taxation should return 
the amount of money that is secured today in this form of taxa- 
tion, it would have made the tax 5144 per cent. That percentage 
would have been necessary to bring in the amount of money 
that this form of taxation is securing today. While Congress, of 
course, understood that rates fluctuate, it certainly did not con- 
template that this form of taxation would nearly double within 
three years after passing the law, without amending the law. 
Without any thought on the part of Congress to increase this 
form of taxation, the taxation has been nearly doubled through 
the efforts of Congress to increase the revenue to the railroads. 

The facts are that this matter has been simply overlooked 
by Congress and is being overlooked by the shippers of the coun- 
try. Our conviction that this is the situation was strengthened 
after discussing this matter last week with officials of the gov- 
ernment in Washington, and officials of the United States Cham- 
ber of Commerce. This is the importance of calling attention to 
the matter and our reason for writing this letter, and we urge on 
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the shippers of the country, who feel that they are paying an 
increase in this war tax, that they take it upon themselves to 
call the attention of their Representatives in Congress to this 
situation. 

The statement was made in one criticism of our letter that 
“we can well afford to stand such a small item.” As for this 
being a small item, wish to refer to the item on page 133, Traffic 
World of January 15, 1921, in which it is stated that Class I rail- 
roads had a gross revenue of approximately $6,200,000,000 in 1920, 
according to estimates made by Julius H. Parmelee, Director of 
the Bureau of Railway Economics. If that estimate is correct the 
shippers last year paid one hundred and eighty-six million dol- 
lars in this form of taxation. Keeping in mind that the freight 
rates were not increased last year until August 26, it will be 
seen that this form of taxation will cost the shippers in 1921 over 
one quarter billion dollars, without any increase in the tonnage 
handled—so much for this being a small item. A quarter of a 
billion dollars to the shippers of the country and twenty-five 
thousand dollars per annum to this company does not appear to 
be such a small item. 

The more we study this matter, the further we are convinced 
that any tax on transportation is wrong in that it tends to restrict 
the free exchange of goods, and in that way operates like a toll- 
gate. The tollgate has long since become obsolete in all prog- 
ressive communities, being recognized as a wrong form of taxa- 
tion for the reason that it restricts the free use of the roads. Any 
tax that restricts the free exchange of goods is wrong and should 
be repealed; for transportation, or the free exchange of goods is 
the most essential factor in the prosperity of this country. The 
excessive high freight rates of today are already restricting the 
free movement of traffic, and this tax on freight charges, being 
an additional cost of transportation, is further restricting the free 
— of traffic, and in that way is a burden upon the rail- 
roads. . 

Monsanto Chemical Works, 
S. W. Allender, T. M. 


DISCUSSION OF TRANSPORTATION ACT 


Editor The Traffic World: 

The writer has read with keen pleasure your editorial of 
January 15, entitled “Legislative Ignorance,” wherein you take 
a whack at Congressman Huddleston of Alabama for remarks 
made by him concerning the transportation act, which were pub- 
lished in The Traffic World of January 8. It would be well if 
every shipper, traffic man and government official were to read 
it and do some tall thinking. 

It is my desire to quote certain salient features of the trans- 
portation act, ask some questions, and state certain conclusions, 
with the hope that some of our able thinkers will discuss these 
questions through the medium of your columns and thus help 
us to find the truth, which, once found, will light the way into 
the fog-bound future. 

Those parts of the act to which reference is made follow: 

In the exercise of its power to prescribe just and reasonable rates 
the Commission shall initiate, modify, establish or adjust such rates 
so that carriers as a whole (or as a whole in each of such rate groups 
or territories as the Commission may from time to time designate) 
will, under honest, efficient and economical management and reason- 
akle expenditures for maintenance of way, structures and equipment, 
earn an aggregate net railway operating income equal, as nearly as 
may be, to a fair return upon the aggregate value of the railway 
property of such carriers held for and used in the service of trans- 
portation; Provided, That the Commission shall have reasonable lati- 
tude to modify or adjust any particular rate which it may find to be 
unjust or unreasonable, and to prescribe different rates for different 
sections of the country. 

The act further provides that the Commission shall from 
time to time determine and make public what percentage of 
such aggregate property value constitutes a fair return thereon, 
and that for the two years beginning March 1, 1920, the Com- 
mission shall take as such fair return a sum equal to 5% per 
cent of such aggregate value, but may, in its discretion, add 
thereto a sum not exceeding one-half of one per cent of such 
aggregate value to make provisions for improvements, etc.; that 
if any carrier receives for any year a net railway operating 
income in excess of 6 per cent, one-half of such excess shall be 
placed in a reserve fund established and maintained by such 
carrier, and the remaining one-half paid to the Commission for 
the purpose of maintaining a general railroad contingent fund. 
The reserve fund need not be accumulated and maintained by 
any carrier beyond a sum equal to 5 per cent of the value of 
its railway property. A carrier may at any time make applica 
tion to the Commission for a loan from the contingent fund, such 
loan to bear interest at 6 per cent. A road may draw from the 
reserve fund established and maintained by it to the extent that 
its net operating revenue for any year is less than 6 per cent, 
for the purpose of paying dividends or interest on its stocks, 
bonds or other securities, or rent for leased roads, but for 00 
other reason. ° 

Will the Commission attempt to provide rates which will 
hold the net railway operating income at 6 per cent, under eC0 
nomical management? In other words, should a group of roads 
in a given territory earn 10 per cent, will the Commission reduce 


St. Louis, Jan. 25, 1921. 
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rates to.a basis which, in the Commission’s opinion, will earn 
6 per cent? The act merely provides that rates shall be fixed 
which will under economical management yield 6 per cent. 

It is hard to see how the Commission or any other body 
can hold rates at a given level when economic conditions demand 
that they be higher or lower than such level. Of course, it is 
possible, but what will be the result? If the Commission adjusts 
rates in a given territory so that they will yield 6 per cent, old 
and established rate adjustments will be thrown out of line, with 
consequent hardships to certain industries and localities. All 
roads do not operate at the same degree of efficiency, and one 
road may earn 6 per cent, while another in the same territory 
and under substantially the same conditions, may earn 8 per 
cent, or perhaps less than 6 per cent. The Commission has a 
large order when it is directed to fix a rate of income which 
will constitute a fair return in a given territory, or as a whole. 
It would seem that all the Commission can do is to strike an 
average, as a whole or in a given territory. No two roads or 
groups of roads will operate with the same degree of efficiency, 
even though all are economically operated and managed, and a 
road which, by reason of very great efficiency, succeeds in earn- 
ing large returns, is penalized, while a road which earns merely 
6 per cent pays no penalty, if it may be termed that. Is there 
sufficient incentive left to encourage any road to aim at manage- 
ment which will earn more than 6 per cent? 

If restrictions like these were thrown around our indus- 
tries, it is not hard to see that they would seriously hamper 
business as a whole, and lead to rising costs. To illustrate: 
One business man may earn a yearly net income of 6 per cent. 
Another, in the same line of business, by reason of efficient 
management, average 6 per cent on every sale and, by quick 
turnover of stocks and cutting costs, earn many times 6 per 
cent in a year. The efficient business man will increase the 
supply of his product and ultimately decrease his selling price, 
because of the operation of the law of. supply and demand, but 
his rate of return will remain high, as his lower selling price 
will increase his volume of business, so long as too much capital 
has not been invested in that particular industry. He will ulti- 
mately drive his 6 per cent a year competitor off the market. 
Stated differently, as business men in any industry become more 
efficient, prices decline and the inefficient are no longer able 
to operate. If the efficient man were operating under an act 
which provided that he must divide with the government all 
earnings over 6 per cent, and must maintain a reserve fund of 
5 per cent, it is difficult to see how he would have much in- 
centive to earn more than 6 per cent, and it is very easy to see 
that his prices would remain higher than before his business 
became subject to such restrictions. 


It may be argued that transportation is a different proposi- 
tion, but the same economic laws govern transportation that 
govern industries, as anyone will agree who has thought much 
about the subject. Rates must be such that they will move all 
of the traffic—not part of it—and at the same time earn a rea- 
sonable return to the investor. With the Labor Board fixing 
wages, the Commission fixing rates and economic laws fixing the 
volume of business, where will it all lead? The writer can draw 
no other conclusion but government ownership. Commissioner 
Clark has said: “We are going into a new era. It is to be the 
test of private operation of railroads. If it fails, we must go 
to government operation.” Is it not true that we virtually have 
government operation now? Commissioner Clark has also said 
that the underlying idea of the act is service to the public. 
Considering everything, does it not appear that the act attempts 
to provide for present needs without taking into consideration 
the larger question of permanent benefits in the more distant 
future, although the avowed purpose is otherwise? 

Geo. K. Ramsey, Traffic Manager, 
Frampton-Foster Lumber Co. 
Pittsburgh, Pa., Jan. 22, 1921. 


TAX ON DEMURRAGE 


Editor The Traffic World: 

The writer would like to have the views of some of the read- 
ers of The Traffic World with reference to the Treasury Decision 
tag declaring demurrage charges not subject to transportation 
ax, 

After this decision was rendered (which, by the way, was 
retroactive to February 25, 1919) we entered claim for war tax 
on all demurrage bills covering this period. Later this claim 
Was declined by the Treasury Department in accordance with 
Treasury Decision 3096 amending articles 2 and 51 of Regulation 
49, revised and revoked Treasury Decision 3022. 

_ Article 2 of the above decision defines the word “transporta- 
ton,” on which there is no question in the writer’s mind. But 
the part that is confusing is Article 51 which reads as follows: 

Storage Charges—Amounts paid for storage cnarges if a part of 


Uansportation are subject to tax. Storage after delivery to owner is 
hot part of transportation. Storage by or in behalf of carrier fur- 


nished to the shipper on receipt of goods for shipment, storage by or 
mn hehalf. of carrier at destination before delivery to the owner 
Whether in outside warehouse or otherwise is part of transporta- 


tion and subject to tax. However, where consignee has been notified 
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ot arrival of shipment at destination and fails to remove within a 
reasonable time after receipt of notification, transportation is con- 
sidered as being ended after such reasonable time, and charges for 
storage thereafter are not subject to tax. 

There are two railroads operating from this station taking 
opposite views of the above ruling, In other words, one assesses 
war tax on storage charges while the other does not. 

The railroad collecting tax gives its reason for doing so the 
clause, “storage by or in behalf of the carrier at destination be- 
fore delivery to the owner, whether in outside warehouse or 
otherwise, is part of transportation and subject to tax,” while the 
other line takes the clause, “where consignee has been notified 
of arrival of the shipment, etc.” as authority for not collecting 
tax. 

There is, we consider, one weak place in the above decision 
as it does not specify definitely what is a reasonable time, but 
we have taken it for granted that it means forty-eight hours 
after arrival of goods, at which time storage charges begin. 

We receive notification of all freight received at the freight 
house as specified in Article 51 and if unable to take delivery on 
free time, we believe we should not pay any tax on the storage 
collected after such free time in accordance with the above 
ruling. 

No doubt some of your readers will agree that the wording 
of the above article seems contradictory, but, to say the least, it 
is confusing The Lamson Company, 

Lowell, Mass., Jan. 24, 1921, A. F. Pascall, T. M. 


CLAIMS FOR COAL LOSSES 


Editor The Traffic World: 

The queiy “how to collect claims for loss of coal,” appear- 
ing in your publication, and your reply to Connecticut in the 
issue of Jenuary 15, recalls to mind communications addressed 
to you and letters to the United States Railroad Administration, 
copies of which were forwarded to you on this subject by me 
some few years ago. 


The carriers conduct campaigns to induce heavy loading of 
cars and the utilization of all loading space (full visible ca- 
pacity). On all commodities that means, load all that the car 
will safely hold. But what about coal? What has been the 
experience of receivers of coal? Cars for coal loading must be 
loaded in excess of their space or visible capacity. You receive 
cars with coal heaped over the sides and piled up towards the 
center. Nothing to prevent coal from rolling off except the 
few lumps that may be placed around the edges and which can 
be and are jarred loose while in transit. If cars are not loaded 
in that manner, heaped above the sides, the shipper is taken to 
task by the carrier and he complies. He encounters no risks, 
but does receive compensation for coal that never reaches desti- 
nation, as likewise does the carrier. One particular carrier fur- 
nished its agents at coal loading points with elaborate diagrams 
and specifications illustrating the manner in which open cars 
loaded with coal must be heaped above the sides before they 
would be accepted from the shipper. The result is that con- 
signee pays for coal and freight thereon that is not, and can not 
be, delivered. It is lost in transit. 


Letters from the carriers declining this class of claims in- 
variably contain the statement: “Car was delivered in good con- 
dition, no mechanical defects noted, and no evidence of loss.” 

The arrival of an open car loaded with coal in any com- 
munity invites the public policy of “help yourself.” Theft in 
transit is known to carrier and shipper alike; but all the hazards 
are at the expense of the consignee. The carrier seldom admits 
such liability, but does not hesitate to remind the claimant that 
his loss may be due to improper weighing at destination, or the 
failure to weigh and record each wagonload, or the opportunity 
of pilferage at destination, or the possibility that his scales are 
not weighing correctly. 


But does the carrier keep his own house in order? The 
established facts that cars are pilfered while in transit, that 
weighing is mostly done while cars are in motion, that its own 
scales are not always in accurate weighing condition, that sten- 
ciled tares are sometimes so old they do not represent the cor- 
rect light weight or so obliterated that correct reading is im- 
possible, and that cars are in its possession over a longer period 
than held by consignee, are all ignored by him. The fact that 
wagon scales must be correct and the weighing correctly per- 
formed or the consignee is liable to punishment by his com- . 
munity, is also ignored. 

The attempt of the United States Railroad Administration 
to solve all railroad problems did offer some hope of relief. The 
protracted consideration given this subject has come to naught. 
The administration had under consideration the promulgation of 
rules and regulations to afford relief, making exhaustive in- 
vestigations; but no regulations, the result of these investiga- 
tions, have ever been formulated. 

Has it ever occurred to you why this condition exists? Per- 
haps this surmise is correct: Lack of organization. The ship- 
pers and carriers are few as compared with the numbers engaged 
in the receiving of coal, but both are strongly organized. Both 
hold your money; the consignee assumes the loss. Why? Be- 
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cause he is not organized. There are innumerable associations 
in which the consignee holds membership, and who may pos- 
sibly handle and collect some few of his claims. But with what 
degree of success? There is no national body that will give 
these problems consideration and work with the carriers and 
shippers to obtain a solution of these difficulties. Until that is 
done these troubles will continue. L 

An organization of all receivers of coal investigating the 
methods employed by consignees in the handling of their coal, 
and then conferring with carriers and shippers, is the only 
method whereby satisfactory solution of these difficulties will 
be obtained. 

Organization has obtained the present scale of freight rates 
on all commodities. To the lack of it may be attributed the 
present rating or classification on household goods, worth 21 
cents per cwt.—double first-class rate. 

One other point to be remembered. The carriers lay great 
stress on the appearance of the car on its arrival at destination. 
On no other article of commerce is the merit of a claim for loss 
determined only by the appearance of the load at destination. 
The destination tally or weight, as compared with the origin 
tally or weight, determines the amount of loss, but not so with 
coal. Here again is a forceful illustration of the lack of con- 
certed action. 

There are certain safeguards with which the consignee may 
surround himself that may secure payment of his claims. Many 
of them have been tried by me with considerable success. How- 
ever, the only positive method of collecting is by suit in your 
local courts. The law clearly defines the duties of the carrier 
and the rights of the consignee. But coal seems to be outside of 
the law and not “within the law.” 

These remarks are the result of careful study and close 
observation of what transpires in the carriers’ yards, over a 
period of eight years engaged in the handling of traffic for 
fifty coal yards. 


Warren, Ark., Jan. 20, 1921. J. C. Anthoni. 


TRACING L. C. L. SHIPMENTS 


Editor The Traffic World: 

Any business, railroad or industrial, if it would grow, must 
furnish the best possible service to its patrons. Such service 
must surely include the furnishing of reliable information with 
regard to the patrons’ orders or shipments. 


The keeping of records necessary to furnish required in- 
formation is not so expensive as their lack, for inefficiency is 
always the more costly. It stands to reason, therefore, that 
record of L. C. L. freight movements should be kept and that 
such service would not entail tremendous expense. That this is 
actually the case is proved by the D. L. & W. R. R. having kept 
these records continuously, although its competitors had ceased 
the practice for many years. That the D. L. & W.’s financial 
condition is unexcelled is known. Furthermore, railroad officials 
with whom the writer has discussed this matter are agreed that 
these recurds should be kept and they themselves state that they 
prefer this being done rather than the present unsatisfactory 
manner of answering their patrons’ inquiries. 


All railroads should give this service, for the following rea- 
sons: It means more reliable service; enables the locating of 
delayed small shipments; aids in expediting such delayed ship- 
ments; eliminates the entering of many unnecessary claims; 
grants to shippers necessary information with reference to 
movement of shipments upon which plant operations are de- 
pendent. Other advantages incident to those mentioned are also 
obtained, as, for instance, the avoidance of ordering unneces- 
sarily, for shipment via express, material needed to maintain 
operations which would not be done were information obtain- 
able as to movement of shipments en route. This information 
often would enable continuance of operations that otherwise 
would be stopped, and not the least of the benefits would be the 
relief to the mind of the traffic man who is striving to locate said 
shipment. The extreme annoyance under present service with 
wasted effort endeavoring to locate some important though small 
shipment should be overcome. 

It is conceded that the keeping of these records will neither 
expedite nor retard the normal movement of L. C. L. freight, yet, 
while it is true that such freight is scheduled for “fast time” 
service, delays do occur. 

The statement that transfer records on L. C. L. shipments 
were abolished as a result of adoption of the Vericheck system 
is wrong, these records having been omitted very generally prior 
to that time, in many instances being due to the “campaign to 
reduce expenses,” which many systems carried on periodically 
and during which campaign, clerical and other help was laid off 
and much train service cancelled, the compelled reduction in 
force also compelling curtailment of service rendered. 

I cannot agree with Mr. Potter that, in view of the improve- 
ment in L. C. L. service. our efforts to induce the railroads again 
to adopt the service of registering L. C. L. shipments should 
cease nor that our efforts will retard this improvement. He is 


asking that we do not attempt to repair a leaky roof because 
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the sky is cleared and our efforts will but retard the clearing 
up of the muss. Such policy is not wise. 

There was a twofold object in sending out the circular with 
regard to the tracing of small shipments. First, that the use- 
lessness and absolute waste of effort in attempting to trace 
under the present system be brought to the attention of the 
public; secondly, that needed service be rendered. 

It is the writer’s personal conviction that thoroughly efficient 
tracing service can never be rendered by the railroads until 
they make a charge for the same, issuing tracing tariff to cover, 
for only by so doing can the abuse of this tracing privilege be 
stopped. Registering of L. C. L. shipments at small charge 
would enable the locating of such shipment, but would not help 
with the unregistered shipment; therefore, universally kept 
records is the only feasible method. 

The following charges are suggested as reasonable and 
would prevent unnecessary tracing while giving to the carriers 
reimbursement which would allow of their furnishing A No. 1 
service: 
$ .10 for tracing by railroad mail service with expediting of delayed 

shipments. ‘ 
.50 for tracing by deferred wire service with expediting of delayed 

shipments. be 

1.00 for tracing by preferred wire service with expediting of delayed 
shipments. : ; 

5.00 for tracing by preferred wire service with expediting of ship- 

10.00 a by preferred wire service with expediting of ship- 
ment and wire report of junction passings on carload and of 
transfer records on less than carloads to be given the tracer. 

Should the tracing develop unusual delay to shipments, 
prompt refund of tracing charge to be made. 

A. W. Stebbings, Traffic Manager, 
Thatcher Manufacturing Company. 
Elmira, N. Y., Jan. 20, 1921. 
Editor The Traffic World: 

I have read with interest the discussion in the Traffic World 
relating to the subject of transfer records. 

In the December 25 issue H. P. Potter informs us that he 
thinks the item of keeping transfer records almost entirely 
without merit, although he admits that what the shipper most 
desires is “Service.” You cannot get this “Service” that he 
mentions without transfer records being kept. There is a great 
deal more than the movement of freight to be considered when 
you speak of “Service.” Any industrial traffic manager who op- 
poses the keeping of transfer records, in my mind, has a limited 
knowledge of the actual results that can be accomplished by 
maintaining complete records of the transfer of less-than-carload 
freight.. The keeping of transfer records has the approval of 
the majority of the railroad traffic and claim departments. 

It is a well-established fact that the number of claims has 
increased alarmingly in the last few years. This increase can 
be attributed, in a large percentage, to organized bands of 
thieves who are deliberately stealing from the carriers. My 
attention has been directed to shipments that have disappeared, 
together with the original waybill, and the only record that the 
carrier would have was the forwarding of the shipment at the 
point of shipment. In most instances this has occurred where 
a shipment has been forwarded to a transfer station and while 
that station would have a record of handling the car, it would 
have no knowledge whatever of the contents of the car. Thieves, 
knowing that no records are being maintained, not only steal the 
shipments, but destroy the waybill, which is the only evidence 
the carrier has of the last point that the shipment was trans- 
ferred. Operations of this kind can be limited by the keeping of 
transfer records, for the carrier would then know at what point 
the shipment was last handled and would have some conception 
of at what point the shipment disappeared. 

Prior to 1916 all carriers were keeping transfer records. 
The present system of not keeping transfer records was intro- 
duced at a time when the country was at war and chiefly due to 
labor shortage. 

According to information so far developed, it has been neces- 
sary for certain carriers to resume the keeping of records on 
certain classes of freight on account of the operation of these 
organized bands of thieves looting shipments of boots, shoes, 
dry goods, tobacco, etc. Boot and shoe manufacturers report 
tremendous losses which automatically appeared with the dis- 
continuance of transfer records. Shippers in general of various 
other commodities report numerous losses, which can be at- 
tributed to the same cause. 

A large expense is involved to both the carrier and shipper 
in telegrams and long-distance telephone calls on account of 
tracing lost goods without any material results, due to the 
present enforced method. The information derived in the keep- 
ing of such records is a benefit to shippers and information that 
they are justly entitled to; the expense of keeping these records 
is and always has been considered included in the freight 
charges. Since the discontinuance of the keeping of records, 
freight rates have reached a high standard and should be con- 
sidered sufficient to include the cost of keeping records. It eD- 
ables the shipper to secure information regarding the movement 
of less-than-carload traffic, which helps to locate the consign- 
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ment and invariably saves the duplication of shipments, espe- 
cially those consisting of goods of a special character, and this 
automatically reduces claims for special damages. The exigen- 
cies of business require the keeping of transfer records. This 
present method is an impediment to commerce and an expensive 
system to carrier and shipper and an insurmountable difficulty. 

Traffic organizations throughout the United States have 
gone on record as in favor of keeping transfer records. The 
National Industrial Traffic League is in favor of such records. 
At the New York conference on December 14 between carriers 
and shippers, assurance was given on behalf of the carriers that 
the various lines were restoring an arrangement for furnishing 
this information as rapidly as possibly. There are, I believe, 
twelve railroads that are at present maintaining complete trans- 
fer records. I believe there are certain shippers at the present 
time who are very particular to route their shipments, wherever 
possible, over the lines that maintain transfer records, and we 
are looking forward to the time when all carriers will resume 
this practice, 

J. F. Atwater, Manager of Transportation, 
The American Hardware Corporation. 
New Britain, Conn., Jan. 20, 1921. 


SENATOR SCORES COMMISSION 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


Condemnation of the Interstate Commerce Commission for 
what he said had been its attitude toward the railroads since 
1910, “when the railroads were placed at its mercy,” was voiced 
in the Senate, January 21, by Senator Fernald, of Maine, in a 
speech on “Federal Control of Industries.” He spoke, in the 
main, against the bill providing for government regulation of the 
meat-packing industry. After criticizing the Federal Trade Com- 
mission, he said: “While I am on the subject of commissions 
I want to discuss in some detail the operations of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission.” 

He said that of the “seven” members of the Commission now 
serving, with the exception of Mr. Potter and Mr. Clark, “all of 
them are either professors or politicians.” Counting Commis- 
sioners Potter and Ford, there are nine commissioners now 
serving on the Commission. The senator also said the Com. 
mission was composed of “nine members,” though under the law 
there should be eleven members. 

“In the place of being of some assistance and helpfulness to 
these great arteries of trade and commerce, the decisions of the 
Commission in almost every instance resulted in preventing the 
railroads to keep abreast of the times and in retarding their 
operations,” said he. “It has strangled and starved and annoyed 
railway operations until practically no new lines were contem- 
plated on account of its niggardly policy toward the roads for 
improved equipment and betterments.” 

“That has been one great trouble with the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission,” said he, after having criticized government 
bureaus, boards, and commissions for not being composed of 
members. who had “any knowledge, experience or training in the 
business which the commission controls.” 

“There has never been an active, operative railroad man on 

the Interstate Commerce Commission until the appointment of 
Mark W. Potter, whose nomination has not yet been confirmed 
by the Senate. I believe Mr. Clark, who was a railroad con- 
ductor, has been serving also as a member of the commission. 
This is equally true with the Federal Trade Commission. There 
is not a man of recognized business standing a member of that 
body today. Yet the purpose of the Federal Trade Commission 
was to help and encourage business, and naturally one would 
suppose it would be a sane policy to have one business man at 
least a member of that bureau. That commission has had in its 
membership too many reformers, too many dreamers, too many 
theorists, and no one of practical business sense. And they have 
harassed, annoyed, and meddled with American business until 
the country has lost faith in the Federal Trade Commission. 
The operation of that organization alone should be a warning 
and provide ample evidence that no more commissions are 
wanted. * * # 
_ “While I am on the subject of commissions I want to discuss 
In some detail the operations of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. I desire to be fair, and in the beginning, I want to 
Say that in many instances this commission has rendered valu- 
able service, but there are numerous occasions when I think it 
has been a menace to the railway transportation system of the 
country over which it has control. 

“When the so-called Mann-Elkins amendment to the inter- 
state commerce act was approved on June 18, 1910, the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, for the first time, was given complete 
jurisdiction over interstate freight and passenger rates, with the 
Powers of suspension and investigation, the initiation of rates, 
or other investigations, and the like. This amendment greatly 


Strengthened the hands of the Commission and placed its 
authority over railway rates beyond question. 

“The financial status of the railways of the United States 
oom 1910 to 1917—and I refer to this period for the reason the 
Oads 


went under government control January 1, 1918— 
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depended very largely, therefore, upon the attitude of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission for the several petitions that were 
presented to it by the railways for increased rates, to maintain 
and improve their credits. It is a matter of general knowledge 
that this period was one of rising prices and wages, during 
which an industry like the railway industry, the price of whose 
product—namely, transportation—was closely regulated by law, 
would suffer a loss of net revenues and a consequent diminution 
of credit unless rates were permitted to advance to relatively 
the same degree as the cost of operation. 

“Beginning with. the increased powers of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission over rates in 1910, the railways made several 
general applications to the Commission for increased rates, In 
no instance did the Commission grant the applications in full, 
and in some cases the applications were denied and some were 
granted in part and subsequently reopened for further considera- 
tion. In spite of the fact that the railroads knocked at the door 
of the Commission and pleaded and pleaded with it for relief, 
every case occupied many months in hearings and deliberations 
before final decision was granted. 

“Two well-known rate cases were inaugurated in 1910, 
known as the eastern and western cases. These cases were filed 
in the summer of 1910 and not until February, 1911, was there 
any decision, when the applications were denied by the Commis- 
sion. 

“In the spring of 1913 the eastern railways made their first 
petition in the so-called 5 per cent case. The Commission 
delayed its decision until July, 1914, and then granted the 
increases only in part. On petition of the railways, and because 
of the serious situation caused by the war, the Commission 
reopened the case in August, 1914, and in December of that year 
granted the remaining portion of the desired increase. In 1915 
the so-called western advanced-rate case was decided by the 
Commission, only a part of the increase being granted. The 
15 per cent case was inaugurated by the railways in March, 1917, 
and the increase was granted in part by the Commission in 
July of that year. The case was later reopened upon petition 
of the carriers, but the final decision was not made until 1918, 
after the government had assumed control. 

“There were several less extensive rate cases during this 
period, but the record of the Commission during the seven years 
from 1910 to 1917 can not be regarded as exhibiting a desire to 
do more than grant only such increases in the freight rates as 
were made absolutely necessary by the straitened financial 
situation of the railways. In other words, the Commission 
demanded almost a proof of impending bankruptcy before any 
substantial relief was granted. The idea seems to be that of 
relief rather than of assistance. 

“Between 1910 and 1920 the population of the United States 
increased 14.9 per cent. Railway facilities developed at a much 
lower rate, owing, at least in part, to the failure of railway 
credit to keep on a par with that of industry in general. 


“The mileage of new railway lines constructed between 1910 
and 1913 was 13,256 miles; during the four years between 1914 
and 1917 it declined 4,542 miles, Loeomotives were built and 
purchased to a number of 18,548 during the first four years and 
8,505 during the second four years. New passenger cars num- 
bered 13,225 and 8,771, respectively; new freight cars, 591,758 
and 394,542. In every instance it will be noted the railroads 
found themselves unable to maintain the same amount of con- 
struction of new trackage or new equipment during the second 
four years as during the first. Their credit was clearly on the 
downward grade. 


“I think an impartial investigation and study of the opera- 
tions of the Interstate Commerce Commission since the railroads 
were placed at its mercy in 1910 will show that the members of 
that Commission lacked the perspective and bigness of intellect 
and the knowledge of conditions, or a practical sense of the real 
situation and the needs of the railway industry. In place of 
being of some assistance and helpfulness to these great arteries 
of trade and commerce, the decisions of the Commission in 
almost every instance resulted in preventing the railroads to 
keep abreast of the times and in retarding their operations. 


“But when you analyze the personnel of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission from the time it was organized down to the 
present day, one need not be surprised that this governmental 
agency has failed in many instances to render a satisfactory 
service to the country. It has strangled and starved and annoyed 
railway operations until practically no new lines were contem- 
plated on account of its niggardly policy toward the roads for 
improved equipment and betterment. 

“I referred a while ago to the fact that Mr. Potter, who has 
just recently been appointed a member of the Commission, is 
the first active operative railway official ever appointed to mem- 
bership on the commission. I understand he was president of 
the Carolina, Clinchfield & Ohio Railway Co. The membership 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission for the most part has 
been composed of lawyers, politicians, professors, so-called 
economists, and experts who never had a day’s experience in the 
management of a railroad. The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sio is composed of nine members, but there are at the present 
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time two vacancies. Of these seven who are now serving—I 
think all of them, with the exception of Mr. Potter and Mr. 
Clark—are either politicians or professors. I understand some 
members of the Commission have had railroad affiliations, like 
being counsel for a railroad, For example, Commissioner 
Walker, from 1887 to 1889, had been general counsel to a railroad 
prior to his appointment. Commissioner Calhoun, in 1898, was 
connected in a legal capacity with the Chicago & Eastern Rail- 
road, while Commissioner Hall, in 1914, was at one time general 
attorney of the Arkansas, Louisiana & Gulf Railway. But these 
connections were all legal and the men involved were primarily 
lawyers rather than men versed in the operation of railroads. 
“As a result of this policy pursued by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, thousands of people throughout the country 
*have suffered. Railway securities are widely scattered at the 
present time. In 1917 there were 647,689 railway stockholders, 
whose average holdings were $13,966 par value. Including rail- 
way stock owned by the railways themselves, the average hold- 
ings per stockholder were $10,024. The number of railway 
bondholders has been estimated at not less than a million. A 
large proportion of the stock, and a much larger proportion of 
the outstanding bonds, is held by banks, trust companies, insur- 
ance companies, corporations, benevolent institutions, and so 
forth, the beneficiaries of which number many million persons. 
In fact, it has been stated that the ownership of equities of 
American railways are in the hands, directly or indirectly, of 
perhaps the total population of the country. Every insurance 
policyholder, every bank depositor, every student in a college or 
other endowed institution has a vital interest in having railway 
credit conserved and maintained. Railway credit is a matter of 
vital interest to the general public, both because they are the 
real owners of railroads and because transportation is the artery 
that feeds the economic lifeblood of the Nation. 


“So, I believe that if the Interstate Commerce Commission 
had had during these years a few practical railroad men who un- 
derstood the operation of a railroad, who knew something about 
traffic conditions, who knew something about rates and railroad 
economics, it would have been a means of helpfulness, and the 
stockholders, who are in reality the owners, and are numbered 
by the hundreds of thousands, would have been better off; but I 
am sorry to say that the Commission has in the main been 
dominated and controlled by men without any practical business 
training, let alone any training or knowledge of how this great 
system of transportation is operated. They have theorized and 
imposed their idealistic notions upon the public. 


“The records show that when the railroads in 1910 were 
placed at the mercy of the Interstate Commerce Commission it 
required months and months of hearings and rehearings before 
the Commission would decide whether to grant the increase in 
rates, and in almost every case the request was denied. 


“The attitude of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
resulted in an agitation by politically aspiring demagogues 
throughout the state, and one legislature after another in the 
several states passed a 2-cent rate law which prohibited railroads 
from charging more than 2 cents a mile for passenger travel. 
It was popular then for the politicians to jump on the railroads, 
but since they collapsed, due to the folly of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, many demagogues and politicians who 
always appeal to the prejudices of the people have turned from 
the railroads to the packers, and it is now popular in the minds 
of some people to attack the packing industry, 

“If the railroads of this country had been permitted to 
receive a just compensation for the services rendered along with 
the increase in cost of operations as well as the increase in pop- 
ulation, there never would have been any excuse for the govern- 
ment taking them over in January, 1918. Their failure properly 
to function was not the fault so much of the railway management 
as it was of the narrowmindedness and the impracticality of the 
men who decided what their income should be. 


“I realize that I have gone into this question in considerable 
detail, but I have done this with the hope to be able to show 
that whenever a government bureau or a commission has 
attempted to regulate or govern an industry it has been a total 
failure. 

“Like the Federal Trade Commission, the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission costs the country millions of dollars a year. 
For the fiscal year 1920 the appropriations made by Congress 
for the Interstate Commerce Commission totaled $5,596,600. The 
amount expended in that year was $5,542,373. From 1888 through 
to 1920 the total appropriations for the Commission were $47,- 
671,704. The exact appropriations for the fiscal year 1921 is not 
yet known. 

“The total number of employees of the Commission in 1919 
was about 2,200, including the Bureau of Valuation; excluding 
that bureau, the employees number about 1,000. 

“Senators, let me state to you that there have been 900 
employees of the Interstate Commerce Commission traveling 
over the country for the past eight years, or since 1913, under- 
taking to determine the physical value of the railroads, and they 
might travel for the next 800 years and they would not be any 
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nearer able to determine the exact value than they were the day 
they started out. 

“For the past few weeks we have been undertaking to assist 
the farmers in the marketing of their crops. I have letters here 
from nearly every state in the Union, and in almost everyone 
of them they state that if they could have had transportation 
to get their goods to the market they would have disposed of 
more than half of them. I have a letter here stating that the 
farmers in the Dakotas to-day would have disposed of 47 per cent 
of their wheat if they could have had transportation facilities. 

“A few years ago we used to hear about the Harrimans, the 
Hills, and the Flaglers, who developed the great Central West 
and the Valley of the Mississippi, who brought the fruits from 
California and Florida to the breakfast tables of the people in 
Washington, Maryland, New York, Philadelphia, and the eastern 
markets. It was done by the development of the railroads of 
the country. But we hear nothing to-day of any great railroad 
magnates. The ambition for building railroads has ceased. 
There are no men to-day undertaking to get any capital to build 
new railroads. We have been drying up for the past 10 years, 
and I suppose that in the next 10 or 20 years, if we pursue this 
policy of creating new commissions, there will be no producers 
to need railroads. They will all be down here in Washington 
working for the government at a salary of $10,000 a year. 

“Since the roads were taken over by the government during 
the war and subsequently there has been an 80 per cent increase 
in freight rates; that is, paid by the farmer. Yet, just a while 
before the roads were taken over the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission denied the small increase of 15 per cent asked for by 
the railroads. And immediately after they came under govern- 
ment control an additional rate was made of 35 per cent, and 
you know that it costs about twice as much to-day to travel as 
it did five years ago.” 

Reverting to the packer regulation bill, Senator Fernald said 
the story of the war-time achievements of the packers had never 
been half told. 

“If they had been harassed by government regulation and 
starved as the railroads had been starved,” said he, “they might 
have had the same difficulty in carrying out their war-time 
obligations as the railroads had.” 


NEW ENGLAND DIVISIONS 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


The New England division case, technically known as No. 
11756, Bangor & Aroostook et al. vs. Ann Arbor et al., was 
resumed in two ways January 24. Chairman Clark got the 
executives into one room and set them to work on the case 
informally with a view to having them save the time of the 
Commission by working out a solution for themselves. He 
participated in the conference as the friend of both parties and 
the conservator of the time of the Commission. Inasmuch as 
there was no proposal to increase the volume of the rates to be 
paid by the shippers, the conference was not a public one. 

Attorney-examiner Charles F. Gerry, with whom Chairman 
Clark had sat at other sessions, conducted the formal case. 
The trunk line side of the case came up at the hearing. With- 
out statement by the executives, the testimony for the trunk 
lines was started. The New England line side of the case was 
begun with general statements by the attorneys and with gen- 
eral testimony by the higher executive officers. That part of 
the trunk line side of the case, it was understood when Gerry 
began his hearing, would not be put until later and not at all 
if an agreement should be reached in the conference of the 
executives under the chairmanship of Mr. Clark. 

Robert C. Wright, general traffic manager of the Pennsyl- 
vania, was the first witness for the trunk lines. He took the 
figures and divisions used by the New England lines, and 
especially by the witnesses for the New Haven, to show that 
the complainants instead of having the poor part of the bargain, 
really have the good part. He presented a scheme for divisions 
based on a system of groups or blocks of fifty miles, with an 
allowance of fifty miles for terminal service. That, he said, 
would operate to the advantage of the carrier having the short 
haul and be not unjust to the partner in the transaction having 
the longer haul, although it would also receive an allowance of 
fifty miles for the terminal service. 

Mr. Wright said that mileage comes as near being 4 
measure of service performed or to be performed as anybody 
knows, but, of course, he said, he did not advocate strict adher 
ence to the mileage system of making rates. 

In cross-examination by Mr. Choate, representing the New 
England roads, Mr. Wright said that differences in cost 0! 
performing service should be reflected in the local rates rather 
than in joint rates with other carriers or divisions of such rates. 
He said the assumption with regard to any rate made by the 
carrier or a public authority was that the cost of rendering the 
service had been considered. He utterly rejected the suggestion 
of the New England carriers that, because they had shown 4 
higher cost of coal and great payments on per diem for the use 
of cars, the trunk lines should allow greater divisions. 

“I wouldn’t like to admit that the failure of a road to 
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provide itself with equipment enough to take care of its busi- 
ness was a proper basis for an increase in rates,” said the 
witness. 

Mr, Choate argued with him by suggesting that perhaps 
the New England roads could show that their incoming ton- 
nage, in cars, is greater than the outgoing and that they have 
enough cars to take care of the tonnage originating on their 
rails. 

“I think incoming tonnage is as much a part of the tonnage 
of a road as the outgoing,” suggested Mr. Wright. 

Henry Wolf Bikle, who was conducting the examination 
of Mr. Wright for the trunk lines, asked what he thought of 
Mr. Hobbs’ suggestion of a deduction of 15 per cent from the 
rate, for the benefit of the New England carriers, before pro 
rating. 

“I don’t think that is a suggestion,” said the witness. “I 
think it is a hold-up—a method for transferring money from 
our pockets to their own.” 

With regard to the suggestion of a road-to-road per cent 
method of making divisions, Mr. Wright said that such a 
scheme, if adopted, without regard to junctions, would be an 
invitation to a road to short-haul itself, because, regardless of 
the service performed by itself, it would receive the same di- 
vision. That method was used by the Railroad Administra- 
tion, of which Mr. Wright was a part. It amounted to a book- 
keeping matter then, because the money all went into the 
same pot. It was devised by C, A. Prouty while he was director 
of public service and accounts. 

Mr. Choate inferred from Mr. Wright’s answers that he 
believed the divisions were all right, notwithstanding the fact 
that the basis in nearly all cases was established fifty years 
ago. 

“The belief in which I was reared was that the New Eng- 
land lines have always taken advantage of us, and that im- 
pression has been confirmed in these hearings,’ said Mr. 
Wright. Mr. Choate was anxious to find on what principle 
or foundation Mr. Wright would consent to a revision. The 
witness said he would be willing to wipe out everything and 
start fresh. He cheerfully admitted that the Pennsylvania 
thinks it should receive a larger share of transcontinental rates. 

“In that you agree with our position?” smilingly inquired 
Mr. Choate, 

“Yes, for once the New England lines are right.” 

With regard to rates between the north and the south, Mr. 
Wright said the divisions were based on specifics. The lines 
north obtain a specific sum out of the rate and the southern lines 
take the rest. On some of the rates to trunk line territory the 
northern lines get 100 per cent of their local rates, Mr. Wright 
admitted, but in no joint rate from the south to New England 
do the trunk lines obtain their full locals, he said. The rates,, 
he said, were influenced by water competition. 

“But there is no water competition any more,” said Mr. 
Choate. 

“IT hope so,” responded Mr. Wright fervently. He said that 
the Pennsylvania, on lumber via Cape Charles, is a differential 
route, because that is the route over which water competitive 
rates apply. By the grace of the Commission, he said, the trunk 
lines are hoping to get rid of those rates, 

D. T. Lawrence, general freight agent of the Delaware, 
Lackawanna & Western, also testifying for the trunk lines, put 
into the record a large number of exhibits to show, he contended, 
that there are many joint rates between the Lackawanna and 
the New England lines, in which the latter obtain much the bet- 
ter part of the bargain. 

In behalf of the Erie, Henry Adams, general freight agent, 
filed exhibits similar to those put into the record by Mr. Law- 
rence for the Lackawanna. The Lackawanna followed the ex- 
ample of the New England lines, but shed light on particular 
Situations. Mr. Allen, in a general way, showed that the New 
England lines, as their share of joint rates, are obtaining much 
more than their pro rata share, their mileage allowances, on 
traffic from Central Freight Association territory, running as 
high as 400 miles out of total hauls of a maximum of only 920, 
the distance from Chicago to New York. 

The conference of executives with Chairman Clark did not 
result in anything definite. Chairman Clark was vigorous in his 
insistence that the executives should settle the question of divi- 
sions among themselves and not put that burden on the Com- 
mission. The executives remained in session at the Commission 
building for a short time after the chairman had talked with 
them, and then they went to their hotel for further conferences. 
They were not optimistic. Each trunk line executive was under 
the stress of knowledge that whatever he conceded in the way 
of larger rates to the New England lines would reduce his al- 
ready comparatively small revenue by the amount given to the 
New England connection, and that he would be subjected to 
questions by the stockholders that might be interetsed in the 
Maintenance of the rate of dividend. 

According to unofficial reports from the meeting, L. F. Loree 
of the Delaware & Hudson, was the trunk line president who 
most strenuously objected to changes in the divisions, but the 
other trunk line presidents, while admitting they would like to 
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make some settlement, were represented as more inclined to 
yield something to the New England lines. 

In the conferences of executives Jan. 24 with a view to com- 
promising the so-called New England division case, suggestions 
of settlement were made by the trunk line presidents which, if 
accepted by the New England carriers and agreed to by all the 
trunk line presidents, would result in divisions large enough to 
give the New England carriers from twelve to fifteen million dol- 
lars a year more than they are now receiving. 

J. H. Hustis, president of the Boston & Maine, and E. J. 
Pearson, president of the New York, New Haven & Hartford, 
opposed acceptance of the tentative offers of the trunk line 
presidents. They took the position that the New England lines 
must obtain the $27,500,000 more and that the acceptance of a 
smaller sum might be taken as evidence that, in making their 
formal complaint, they were hoping for offers of something less. 

The New England executives in the conferences on the day 
mentioned insisted that the New England roads were efficiently 
managed and operated and that no changes in operation or man- 
agement would give the carriers in that part of the country as 
much as they need properly to maintain themselves. This con- 
tention that the New England roads were efficiently managed 
was by way of answer to suggestions made in the open confer- 
ences on the subject that if the trunk lines were expected to 
yield larger divisions they wanted to know about the operation 
and management of the carriers to whom the larger pay was to 
be given. 

A. G. Anderson, assistant general freight agent of the Balti- 
more & Ohio, at the morning session of January 25, in the hear- 
ing on the formal complaint of the New England roads, sub- 
mitted statistics showing, he claimed, that the divisions paid by 
the Baltimore & Ohio were, if anything, out of the way against 
the Baltimore & Ohio and not against the New England carriers. 

E. S. Kallman, in behalf of the New York Central, at the 
afternoon session, January 25, presented exhibits on behalf of 
that carrier’s contention that what it gives its New England con- 
nections constitutes just, reasonable and suitable allowance for 
the services performed by them. The New York Central is un- 
like other trunk lines in that it has a line in New England— 
the Boston & Albany. The New York Central, however, stands 
with the other trunk lines in opposition to the demand of the 
New England lines for larger divisions. 

The question of what the trunk line executives shall do with 
what is regarded as practically the demand of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission that they make a settlement of the ques- 
tion of larger divisions for the New England roads was due to 
come up in a meeting of the executives called for New York Jan- 
uary 28. The meeting was called by the trunk line men who at- 
tended the conference with Chairman Clark, January 24, at which 
he told them that in the interest of the conservation of the time 
of the Commission the executives of the roads involved should 
settle the question and relieve the Commission of the burden of 
going into the question of efficiency of management and opera- 
tion of the New England roads and the sufficiency of the divisions 
allowed to the complaining carriers by their connections west of 
the Hudson River. 


At the conferences between the executives representing the 
two classes of roads suggestions of a compromise emanating from 
part of the trunk line committee were rejected by the New Eng- 
land executives. Some of the trunk line presidents did not stand 
with those suggesting compromise. The New England executives 
and the objecting trunk line presidents therefore were placed in 
the attitude of preventing compliance with the request or demand 
of the Commission. The meeting in New York was called to 
enable those favoring a compromise, putting squarely before 
those who object to the compromise, the question whether they 
wanted to subject themselves to sessions with Chairman Clark 
such as those who met with him on January 23 had to go 
through. 


The trunk line executives who suggested compromises felt 
that they could not afford to stand pat against both the New 
England lines and the Commission, even if their judgment was 
that the divisions to the New England roads were large enough. 
Because the trunk lines were not of one mind, the New England 
executives could not be plainly put into the attitude of being 
the sole obstructionists, or objectors. 


In the event the trunk lines can agree on a definite offer 
to be made to the complaining carriers, it is believed the infiu- 
ence of the Commission will be used to persuade the New Eng- 
land carriers to accept it. A further belief is that, in such an 
event, the pressure from the Commission would constrain them 
to accept because, in the final analysis, it is believed, the ques- 
tion as to what would be an equitable division of the joint rates 
is so close that the Commission could back up any proposal the 
trunk lines might make, provided it was not wholly ridiculous— 
as, for instance, an increase in divisions that would not increase 
the revenue of the New England roads more than $500,000 a 
year. 

At the morning session of Jan. 26, in the hearing before 
Attorney-Examiner Gerry, W. S. Kallman, for the New York 
Central, commenting on the contention of the New England car- 
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riers that they are an important factor in the military situation 
on account of the munition and ammunition factories in New 
tingland, said that was amusing. He suggested that all rail- 
roads are important military factors in time of war and that a 
claim of that kind would not be any more applicable to the New 
England carriers than to the iron, steel and coal carrying roads 
of trunk line territory or the grain carrying roads of the middle 
west or the oil carrying roads of the southwest and middle west. 

Answering questions of Charles F. Coate, attorney for the 
New England carriers, on cross examination, Mr. Kallman said 
that the question whether the public could efficiently manage 
roads in New England if the other roads did not give them $27,- 
500,000 more out of the joint rates than they now give, was a 
question for the Commission. He said he did not consider the 
question in making the claim that the carriers east of the Hud- 
son receive more than a fair share out of the joint rates. He 
declined to answer questions about the divisions to the Central 
of New England and the Central Vermont and the efficiency of 
their operation on the ground that questions of money for them 
were mere book-keeping questions, as between them and 
affiliated companies, and not questions that do arise between 
wholly disconnected and non-affiliated roads. 

According to reports circulated among those with whom some 
of the presidents who participated in the conference with Chair- 
man Clark on January 24, the chairman told the executives it 
was up to them to show, by their work in this matter, why they 
are paid the large salaries they are receiving. He said this was 
their last chance to avoid government ownership and he advised 
them that activity on their part looking toward a settlement of 
the fight among themselves would probably (be helpful. 


Chairman Clark has declined to give out a copy of the re- 
marks he made to the executives, holding that the conferences 
was not one in which only the railroads have an interest, at least 
now. The guarded utterances of the railroad executives are the 
only reports as to what took place in that meeting that have 
reached the public. Several of the executives excused themselves 
from the meeting while it was in progress and remarked that 
they did not like the way they were being belabored. 


The fragmentary reports as to the character of the remarks 
the chairman was making to the executives gives point, it is be- 
lieved, to the later observation of several of those who listened 
to what the chairman had to say, which was to the effect that 
they did not care to assume the responsibility for causing a 
deadlock on the subject without giving the whole body of execu- 
tives an opportunity to judge whether they wanted to be subject- 
ed to the hammering they had received at Washington. 


TRANSPORTATION BY MAIL 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


The United States Supreme Court has affirmed the Court of 
Claims for dismissing a suit brought against the United States 
by the Journal and Tribune Company of Knoxville, Tenn., to 
recover money paid for the transportation of newspapers in the 
mails. The company had arranged for part of its papers to be 
sent in bundles by express, but, through a mistake, the bundles 
were sent through the mails (second class) over a considerable 
period of time, and the cost was $3,584.42, when by express it 
would have been $1,792.21. The government insisted that the 
U. S. Supreme Court was without jurisdiction because the amount 
involved was less than $3,000, or $1,792.21. The claimant, how- 
ever, amended its petition and asked for the full amount of 
$3,584.42 on the ground that there was a failure of consideration 
and that it was entitled to the return of the whole amount, as 
it had been paid by mistake. The U. S. Supreme Court said 
there was no legal basis for recovery by the company, as the 
bundles of newspapers were actually transported as mail by the 
government and that the mistake in the papers being sent by 
second class mail instead of by express was due to the claim- 
ant’s agents in causing or permitting the papers to go by mail 
instead of by express. 


MINNEAPOLIS-GREAT NORTHERN CASE 


The United States Supreme Court has dismissed No. 168, 
yreat Northern Railway Company vs. City of Minneapolis, and 
the judgment of the Supreme Court of Minnesota against the 
railroad company will stand. The suit involved an action by 
the city of Minneapolis in taking possession of a narrow strip 
of land for the purpose of widening a street. The railroad 
company, claiming the land was taken without due process of 
law and without just compensation, sought an injunction, but 
the lower courts denied its application. The Supreme Court of 
Minnesota sustained these judgments. 


SUPREME COURT SUSTAINS DAMAGE JUDGMENT 


A judgment of the United States Circuit Court of Appeals 
of the Fifth Circuit, sustaining lower courts which gave judg- 
ments in favor of Noel Pigott, a minor, for injuries sustained 
when struck by a train operated by the Panama Railroad Com- 
pany in Colon, was sustained by the United States Supreme 
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Court, January 24. The carrier contended that its rights had not 
been protected under the law of Panama, but the Supreme Court 
said there was no ground for interfering with the verdict of the 
trial jury, which had been sustained by the courts. 


WISCONSIN RATE CASE 


A motion to advance No. 694, Railroad Commission of Wis- 
consin vs. C. B. & Q. et al., has been filed in the United States 
Supreme Court by counsel for the state commission. The court 
has not yet acted on the motion. The case involves intrastate 
fares in Wisconsin and arose through the railroads obtaining an 
injunction against the state authorities from interfering with the 
enforcement of the order of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion in the Wisconsin passenger fare case. 


EMPLOYE IN INTRASTATE COMMERCE 


The United States Supreme Court has declined to review a 
case involving the death of a railroad employe in which the 
Supreme Court of California refused to sustain the contention 
of the Director-General of Railroads that the employe was 
employed in interstate commerce at the time he was killed and 
that therefore the Director General, as a common carrier by 
railroad, could not be required to pay an award of the Industrial 
Accident Commission of California as that commission had no 
jurisdiction under the terms of the federal employers’ liability 
act. The state commission awarded the estate of Angele Brizzo- 
lara, a machinist’s helper, $4,958. The state supreme court 
sustained the award, holding the man had been employed in 
intrastate commerce, he having been killed while repairing a 
switch engine. The contention of the Director-General was that 
the employe was employed in interstate commerce as the engine 
on which he was working was used both in interstate and intra- 
state commerce. The effect of the U. S. Supreme Court’s action 
is to sustain the California commission and courts. The case 
is No. 631, John Barton Payne as agent vs. Industrial Accident 
Commission of the state of California. 


GOOD ROADS CONGRESS 


The Federal Bureau of Public Roads will stage a demon- 
stration of its work at the American Good Roads Congress, to 
be held at the Coliseum in Chicago, February 9 to 12. Features 
of the government exhibit will be actual demonstrations by 
the division of tests in the conduct of the impact tests that 
the bureau is using to determine the ability of different soils 
to sustain roads and to measure the amount of wear on road 
surfaces caused by heavy traffic. Owing to the fact that 
moisture in the underlying soil is the principal cause of road 
failures, the actual subgrade tests and investigations which 
will also be conducted by the bureau at Chicago, showing how 
the movement of water in different soils can be controlled and 
road failures reduced, will be a big feature. The bureau will 
also conduct tests of road-building materials. 

Among the men who will participate in the discussions at 
Chicago are: Thomas H. McDonald, chief of the United States 
Bureau of Public Roads, who is on the program to discuss 
“Our National Road Problems”; C. W. Reid, of the Federal 
Highway Council, who will discuss “Types of Pavements”; H. G. 
Shirley, secretary of the Federal Highway Council, who will 
talk on “Subgrades”; A. T. Goldbeck, testing engineer, Bureau 
of Public Roads, and Lt.-Col. H. L. Bowlby, chief of the War 
Materials Division; Bureau of Public Roads. 


The new congress will be urged, according to the program 
formulated by the American Road Builders’ Association, to ex- 
tend for five years the federal road-building program which by 
law terminates with the close of the government’s fiscal year. 
Congress will be urged to provide additional funds for expendi- 
ture under the terms of existing legislation and the newly 
formed program of the congressional leaders at the rate of at 
least $100,000,000 for each of the five years, beginning July 1. 
1921. In the advocacy of this procedure the American Road 
Builders’ Association will be in accord with the attitude ex- 
pressed by Secretary of Agriculture Meredith in his recent 
annual report. 

The appropriations for highway work already made by 
states and municipalities, which total more than a billion dol- 
lars, according to the most reliable reports covering bond issues 
and direct levies for road building and road maintenance, indi- 
cate, it is believed, an unprecedented volume of road-building 
for 1921. The sum of $271,000,000 voted in bond issues or ap- 
propriated by eight states recently, added to bond issues passed 
by eight other states since 1918, makes $543,800,000 already 
available for road work in sixteen states. Funds still available 
through federal aid are placed at $160,000,000 by officials of 
the Bureau of Public Roads. In addition, funds obtained from 
direct levies and other sources of state revenue and county 
issues are estimated to amount to $926,200,000. 

The Chicago meeting will bring together from all parts of 
the country the men who will supervise the expenditures of 
vast appropriations for a thorough discussion of their problems 


‘and an estimate as to the future. 
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* ge No. 12095. Empire Cotton Oil Co., Atlanta, Ga., vs. A. C. L. et al. 
‘ Alleges that application of “‘full Class D basis of rates on cotton- 
D t f N 1 : seed’’ to Mina, Ga., from all stations in North and South Carolina 
1geS O CW omp aints on lines of the defendants results in collection of unjust and un- 
reasonable charges. Asks cease and desist order, just and reason- 
r a able rates and reparation. ; 
No. 12096. Botany Worsted Mills et al., Passaic, N. J., vs. Boston 
No. 12069. General Chemical Co., New York, N. Y., vs. J. B. Payne, & Albany et al. 
as agent. Unreasonable, discriminatory and prejudicial rates on wool in 
Unjust and unreasonable and unjustly discriminatory rates on grease, C. L. and L. C. L. lots, from Boston and East Boston, 
bauxite ore from Republic, Ga., to Chicago Heights, Ill. Asks for Mass., to Passaic, Dundee, Clifton and Garfield, N. J., in that class 
just and reasonable rates and reparation. rates applied exceeded rates on commodity basis. Asks for 
No. 12070. Purity Extract and Tonic Co., Chattanooga, Tenn., vs. J. reparation. 
B. Payne, as agent. No. 12097. George F. Ambrose, Bellingham, Wash., vs. John Barton 
Unjust and unreasonable rates on empty beverage containers Payne, as agent. cat 
between various interstate destinations. Asks just and reasonable Unjust and unreasonable rates on fir piling from Kulshan to Bel- 
rates and reparation. lingham, Wash. Asks reparation of $829. 
No. 12071. Adriatic Mining Co. et al. vs. C. & N. W. et al. No. 12098. Adluh Milling Co., Columbia, S. C., vs. John Barton Payne 
Unjust and unreasonable rates on iron ore from iron ranges in as agent. : 
Michigan, Minnesota and Wisconsin to lake ports. Ask for just Unjust and unreasonable rates on grain from points west of the 
and reasonable rates. Ohio River to Columbia, S. C., milled there and reshipped under 
No. 12072. The Barrett Co., New York, N. Y., vs. J. B. Payne, as milling-in-transit rules and regulations to points in Florida south 
agent, et al. of Jacksonville, Fla., in that south of Jacksonville defendant an- 
Unjust and unreasonable rates on crude anthracene from Chi- plied full local rate whereas proportional rate south of Jackson- 
cago, Ill., Cleveland, O., Youngstown, O., Johnstown, Pa., Gray’s ville should have applied. Asks cease and desist order and 
Ferry, Pa., and Undercliff, N. J., to Frankford, Pa. Asks just and reparation. : 4 
reasonable rates and reparation. No, =" Le Prestre Miller Stock Farms, Inc., New York, N. Y., vs. 
F * Pj ; rie. 
No. Bag Fe Bros.’ Pig Iron and Coke Co., St. Louis, Mo., vs. Unreasonable, unduly prejudicial and unjustly discriminatory 
Tniust. , rates on carloads of ashes from Paterson, N. J., to Goshen, 
anu ews ee a Se yang ee Sees a N. Y., between June 30. 1917, and December 28, 1917, in that rates 
Angeles and Pomona, Calif. Asks reparation rg per bens ton one 64ec per 100 lbs. exceeded rate of 79c per 
i i . 1 A x net ton. sks reparation. 
“- hy Mitsui & Co., Ltd., Seattle, Wash., vs. Great Northern No. ows. Western + ateeaal Union, Omaha, Neb., vs. Adirondack 
i i imi , < St. Lawrence et al. 
Ms ge 2 Se Se 6 ae Unreasonable and unlawful ratings and charges exacted by de- 
regulus from Seattle to New_York, imported from Shanghai, in fendants on returned shipments of scrap lead stereotype plates 
August, 1918, in that it exceeded rate of 82%4c contemporaneously from points throughout Official Classification territory to com- 
maintained on copper smelter products and base bullion and also plainant’s plants in that third class ratings are applied while 
subsequently established rates on antimony and antimony regulus. fourth class should be applied. Asks cease and desist order, just 
Asks reparation of $1,939.84. and reasonable ratings and reparation. | 
No. 12075. American Wood Pipe Co., Tacoma, Wash., vs. Oregon- N09 12102. Allfeed Milling Co. et al., Nashville, Tenn., vs. L. & N. 
Washington R. R. & Nav. Co. et al. et al. f , ee 
Excessive and unreasonable rates on wood pipe from Tacoma, on tach hak ee ee ee eae a Neen tae 
— ee Se ae ee a Sees eee Ae ane Asks thas defendants pee poy to coneniee sar materials used 
No. 12076. Armour & Co., Chicago, Ill., vs. Northern Pacific et al. in manufacturing mixed i¢ed as transit ingredients. 
: Unjust and unreasonable rates on’C. L. shipments of sugar dur- No. 12103. The Parkersburg Rig and Reel Co., Parkersburg, W. Va., 
ing federal control and also thereafter from Seattle, Wash., to vs. Texas & Pacific et al. — 
Chicago, Boston and Landisville, N. J. Asks cease and desist Unjust, unreasonable and unduly discriminatory rates on yellow 
order, just and reasonable rates and reparation of $8,479.49. pine lumber from Ranger, Tex., to Duncan, Tulsa and Walters. 
No. 12077. American Milling Co., Peoria, Ill., vs. Peoria & Pekin Okla. = cease and desist order, just and reasonable rates and 
Union et al. reparation. : : 
Unjust, unreasonable, unduly preferential and prejudicial rates No. bo ig Midland Linseed Products Co. Edgewater, N. : im vs. Erie 
a te Goon Uy, me lames, Welcmey ook Mae, Te. Unjust and unreasonable rates on flaxseed from Buffalo to 
Asks cease and desist order, just and reasonable rates and repara- oe N. J., during ‘period of federal control. Asks repara- 
tion of $1,262.80. : , - 
No. 12078. Charles C. Oyler & Son, Cincinnati, O., vs. L. & N. et al. No. 12105. The Pure Oil Co., Columbus, O., vs. M. K. & T. et al. 
Unjust and unreasonable rates on various shipments of sweet Unjust, unreasonable, unjustly gg ae ge Og eae unduly pref- 
potatoes from points in Tennessee to Cincinnati, O., between Jan- erential and wee “a tanks, a4 rom Cushing, 
uary 1, 1920, and April 30, 1920. PP cease and desist order, just aoe Ng cea - Va. Asks cease and desist order and 
and reasonable rates and reparation. . 
No, 12079. H. P. Jones, Brawley, Calif., vs. Southern Pacific et al. No. 12106. West Kentucky on oye ane be -. y= et al. P 
Unjust and unreasonable rates on shipment of thirty-seven cars Seeks establishment of joint through rates from mines of com- 
of cattle shipped from Lone Pine, Calif., to Brawley, Calif., April plainant’s members on lines of defendants to southern peninsula 
25, 1918. Asks reparation of $724.09. Z P of Michigan, which shall not exceed the rates from southern IIli- 
No. 12080, David M. Lee & Co., Inc., Richmond, Va., vs. Richmond, nois mines to said territory by more than 25c per ton as of 
Fredericksbug & Potomac et al. ‘ Aug. 25, 1920, plus increases thereafter authorized. 
Unjust, unreasonable and unduly_preferential_and prejudicial No. Saw 5 Brenner Lumber Co., Alexandria, La., vs. A. T. 
ing on ee oe Tn ee Va, Wo ay cee Ce. Ae Unjust and unreasonable rates on hardwood lumber from Alex- 
a Fairmont & Cleveland Coal Co., Fairmont, W. Va., vs. 
Unjust, unreasonable, unduly preferential and prejudicial rules, POSITIONS WANTED OR OPEN 
regulations and practices regarding car service at complainant’s 
mine. Asks for just and reasonable rules, regulations and prac- 
tices 
5 ; . ; 4 , * GOOD TRAFFIC MEN ARE MORE THAN EVER tN DEMAND 
No, 12082, Fairmont & Cleveland Coal Co., Fairmont, W. Va. vs. Mo- ang THE TRAFFIC WORLD is the logical medium for getting the 
Same complaint and prayer as in No. 12081 me aed be = = touch tollen on -—. » 100 for 
: : ‘ 2 4 r . Tir. classified advertisemen s as follows: rst insertion, < per 
No. = Rr he River Co. et al., MacDonald, W. Va., vs. Vir line: minimum ‘charge, $3.00; succeeding insertions, per i Boe: 30 
Unjust and unreasonable, unduly preferential and prejudicial Words to the line; numbers and abbreviations coun oe : 
rules, regulations and practices regarding car service at com- §& pot, Sse: oer omen, Aaceess Se Basse oa 
plainants’ mines. Asks for just and reasonable rules, regula- forwarded free and all correspon Shot Str n i on once. 
tions and practices. TRAFFIC WORLD, 418 South Market Street, Chicago, Tl. 
” bg all ed ee ee at. Mpsienele. ee Tie OE SO WANTED POSITION—Traffic Manager or Assistant. Experienced 
No. 12087. Western Maryland Ry. Co. vs. ‘Pennsylvania. in lumber and iron. Versed in_rate adjustment, rates, routes, transit 
Unjust, unreasonable, inequitable and prejudicial divisions on privileges. Married; age 35. Go where high grade man appreciated. 
fuxing limestone from Bittinger, Pa., to Sparrows Point, Md. Address C. C. C, 327, Traffic World, Chicago. 
Asks for just and reasonable divisions. . P , 
e ee : — POSITION WANTED—As Traffic Manager or Assistant. Years of 
we he pM ——— C. Oyler & Sons, Cincinnati, O., vs. Western Mary railroad and industrial experience, with complete knowledge of claims, 
Unjust ‘and unreasonable rates on peaches from Woodmont, rates, demurrage, tariffs and general traffic work. Address F. H. L., 
Md., to Detroit and reconsigned to Cincinnati, and from Johnson ‘Traffic World, Chicago. 
<a ie ine a a oa POSITION WANTED—Wanted a position as traffic manager for 
No, 12089. Memphis Freight Bureau vs. John Barton Payne, as agent. an industrial concern. Have had fourteen years experience as station 
Alleges rates on cottonseed oil from Brownsville to Memphis, — and am 34 years of age. Address I. N. G. 325, Traffic World, 
Tenn., are unjust and unreasonable; in violation of the fourth sec- h!cago. 
ge OF ee See Se NO OS ee ee ee POSITION WANTED—Auditor and Traffic Manager short line. 
4 ’ Shar . with twelve years’ experience, thorough in all departments, desires 
- so) ame fraiie Asm... Ciiehems City, Gids.. va, C. B. 1. similar position, effective about April 1st. Best of records and refer- 
Unjust, unreasonable and prejudicial class and commodity rates ¢nces-_ Reason for changing road, being sold to trunk line. Address 
between Oklahoma gity and points on dcfenéante, lines in Texas. YX. O. N. 325, Traffic World, Chicago. 
Amarillo and eas ereof. Asks that defendants’ lines marillo 
‘ * Fs : POSITION WANTED—Traflic executive holding important rail- 
peng hes ny Be a common point territory on traffic way position qualified as examiner Interstate Commerce Commission 
No. 12091. California Western R. R. & Nav. Co. vs. A.T.&S.F.et al. Seeks wider field. Address R. E. E. 301, care Traffic World, Chi- 
Unjust, unreasonable and inequitable divisions on lumber, from cago, Ill. 
points on complainant’s line to destination points on defendants’ : : - 
lines. Asks ee just and equitable divisions and an adjustment _ POSITION WANTED—Traffic Manager or assistant, over sixteen 
of said divisions subsequent to the filing of complaint years’ practical railroad and industrial experience. Versed in handling 
No. 12094 Bloedel Donovan Lumber Mills et al Bellingham Wash re rate adjustments and procedure before —— —er 
” as ‘ a odies. arried; age 


vs. Ann Arbor et al. 

Unjust and unreasonable rates on cedar shingles from points in 
Oregon, Washington and British Columbia to points in Illinois, 
Missouri, Indiana, Iowa, Michigan and Wisconsin, in period be- 
tween January 15, 1916, and May 14, 1919. Asks cease and desist 
order and reparation. 


Now employed and desire to locate in Chicago. 
34. Excellent credentials. Address U. L. L., 321. 








FOR SALE—Several cars first class 6x8—8 ft. No. 1 Oak Ties for 
immediate shipment. Also some 7x9 and 6x8 oak switch ties. L. E. 
Pearson, Edwardsburg, Mich. 
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andria, La., to points in California, Washington, Oregon and 
British Columbia in 1918. Asks reparation. 
No, 12108. Wisconsin Traffic Assn., Chicago, vs. C. & N. W. et al. 

Unreasonable and discriminatory rates, classifications, rules and 

minimum weights, descriptions and packing requirements on 

various kinds of paper from complainant’s members’ plants in 

Wisconsin and Michigan to various interstate destinations. Asks 

cease and desist order, just and reasonable rules and regulations. 


TRAFFIC CLUBS 


(The following list of traffic clubs will be published from time 
to time. We ask that readers notify us of any errors or of any 
changes or additions of which they have any knowledge.) 

Akron Traffic Association. S. J. Witt, Pres.; H. L. Sova- 
cool, Secy. 

Baltimore—Traffic Club of Baltimore. W. W. Tingle, Pres.; 
Cc. C. Kailer, Secy. 

Battle Creek (Mich.) Traffic Club. E. C. Nettels, Pres.; 
Eugene Wallace, Secy.-Treas. 


Boston, Mass.—The Association of Railway and Steamboat 
Agents of Boston. Willard Massey, Pres.; S. A. Colpitts, Secy.- 
Treas. 

Brooklyn—tTraffic Managers’ Club of Brooklyn. Hugh Mil- 
ler, Pres.; F. E. Grace, Secy.-Treas. 

Brooklyn Traffic Club. P. L. Gerhardt, Pres.; C. A. 
Schleicher, Secy. 

Buffalo—Industrial Traffic Club of the Niagara Frontier. 
W. D. Sanderson, Pres.; E. J. Sheridan, Secy. 

Buffalo Transportation Club. E. E. Tanner, Pres.; F. J. 
O’Connor, Secy. 

Chicago Traffic Club. E. L. Dalton, Pres.; E. S. Buckmas- 
ter, Secy. 

Cincinnati.—Traffic Club of the Chamber of Commerce 
W. H. Lockwood, Chairman; Sam Herndon, Secy. 

Cleveland Traffic Club. C. T. Stripp, Pres.; F. A. Gideon, 
Secy. 

Columbus, Ohio.—Traffic Club of the Columbus Chamber of 
Commerce. W. E. Page, Pres.; C. L. Kelly, Secy. 

Cortland, N. Y.—Industrial Traffic Club of Cortland. H. B 
Darling, Chairman; H. F. Johnson, Secy. 

Decatur (Ill.) Transportation Club. R. L. Rees, Pres.; T. 
vc. Burwell, Secy. 

Denver Commercial Traffic Club. T. A. Dinkel. Pres.; C. J 
Hotchkiss, Secy. 

Detroit Transportation Club. H. H. Hamill, Pres.: T. R 
Cochrane Secy. 

Elmira (N. Y.) Traffic Club. J. J. Delaney, Pres.; J. C. 


Field, Secy. 

El Paso Traffic Club. J. D. Neely, Pres.; Geo. Deck, Secy.- 
Treas. 

Erie Traffic Club. H. W. Sherwood, Pres.; M. W. Eismann. 
Secy. 


Flint, Mich.—Transportation Club of Chamber cf Commerce. 
F. A. McHale, Pres.; F. G. Pick, Secy. 

Fort Wayne, Ind. Traffic, Transportation, and Waterways 
Bureau of the Chamber of Commerce. H. E. Fairweather. 
Chairman; E. C. Miller, Vice-Chairman. 

Fort Worth Transportation Club. E. C. Price, Pres.: E. E 
Wyatt, Secy. 

Freeport, Ill—Greater Freeport Traffic Club. W. H. Jenner. 
Pres.; F. F. Pepperdine, Secy. 

Grand Rapids Traffic Club. E. L. Ewing, Pres.; J. C. Quin- 
lan, Secy. 

Green Bay (Wis.) Traffic Club of the Green Bay Association 
of Commerce. F. Hurlbut, Pres.; W. J. LaLuzerne, Secy.-Treas. 

Holyoke, Mass.—Shippers’ Round Table of Western Massa- 
chusetts Traffic Men. C. E. Mohan, Chairman; W. B. Rogers. 
Secy. 

Houston Traffic Club. J. F. Hennessy, Jr., Pres.; E. L. Wil- 
liams, Secy. 

Indianapolis Transportation Club. F. A. Butler, Pres.; G. N. 
Baker, Secy. 

Jackson (Mich.) Traffic Club of the Jackson Chamber of 
Commerce. W. P. Hobart, Pres.; H. A. Plummer, Secy. 

Jacksonville Traffic Club. James F. Mead, Pres.; F. C. Saw- 
yer, Secy.-Treas. 

Jamestown, N. Y.—Traffic Club of the Jamestown Board of 
Commerce. J. H. Dasher, Pres.; H. W. Chapman, Secy. 

Kalamazoo Traffic Club. W.C. Thoms, Pres.; C. J. Bolender, 
Secy. 

Kansas City Traffic Club. Frank M. Cole, Pres.; Fred B. 
Blair, Secy.-Treas. 

Lansing (Mich.) Traffic Club. K. P. Hodges, Pres.; J. T. 
Ross, Secy.-Treas. 

Los Angeles Transportation Association. C. G. Krueger, 
Pres.; C. V. Means, Secy. 

Louisville Transportation Club. C. R. Long, Pres.; W. T. 
Vandenburg, Secy. 

Mansfield, O., Traffic Managers’ Division of the Manufactur- 
ers’ Club. W. H. Gugler, Chairman; W. T. Leonard, Secy. 

Memphis Traffic and Transportation Club. J. M. Walsh, 
Pres.; C. V. Means, Secy. 
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Milwaukee Traffic Club. H. W. Ploss, Pres.; F. T. Fultz, 
Secy. 
Minneapolis Traffic Club. F. B. Townsend, Pres.; W. W. Gib- 
son, Secy. 


Newark Traffic Club. John Enstice, Pres.; A. Rennie, Secy. 

New England Traffic Club, Boston. C. A. Anderson, Pres.; 
P. L. Stuart, Secy. 

New York Traffic Club. R. J. Menzies, Pres.; C. A. Swope, 
Secy. 

New York, N. Y.—Traffic Club of the Queensboro Chamber 
of Commerce. E. J. Tarof, Pres.; P. W. Moore, Secy. 

Omaha—tTraffic Managers’ Committee, Omaha Chamber of 
Commerce. C. E. Childe, Chairman; C. A. Stringer, Secy. 

Peoria Transportation Club. C. H. Gillig, Pres.; O. B. Eddy, 
Secy.-Treas. 

Philadelphia Traffic Club. J. A. Tait, Pres.; W. H. Mont. 
gomery, Secy. 

Philadelphia—Commercial Traffic Managers of Philadelphia. 
C. H. Rolf, Pres.; T. Noel, Butler, Secy. 

Pittsburgh Traffic Club. W. W. Blakely, Pres.; F. A. Lay- 
man, Secy. 

Pittsburgh Traffic and Transportation Association. S, R. 
Hosmer, Pres.; R. F. Heil, Recording Secy. 

Portland Transportation Club. E. M. Burns, Pres.; W. 0. 
Roberts, Secy. 

Providence, R. I.—Traffic Club of the Providence Chamber 
of Commerce. E. E. Salisbury, Chairman; FE. C. Southwick, 
Secy 

Ridgeway, Pa.—Traffic Club of Elk County. W. H. Grant, 
Pres.; C. L. Bishop, Secy. 

Roanoke (Va.) Traffic Club of the Association of Commerce. 
H. S. Dance, Pres.: J. T. Preston, Secy. 

Rochester, N. Y.—Traffic Council of the Rochester Chamber 
of Commerce. H. B. Cash, Chairman; C. A. Higbie, Secy. 

Salt Lake City Transportation Club. A. R. MeNitt, Pres.; 
R. E. Rowland, Secy. 

San Francisco Transportation Club. A. A. Moran, Pres.; 
R. G. Guyett, Secy. 


San Francisco Traffic Club. W. T. Bozeman, Pres.; lL. N. 
Bradshaw, Secy. 
Scranton, Pa.—Traffic Club of the Scranton Board of Trade. 


T. R. Brooks, Chairman; F. J. Hoffman, Secy. 

Seattle Transportation Club. F. W. Graham, Pres.; KK. W. 
Mosher, Seev.-Treas. 

Sioux City, la.—Traffic Managers’ Club of Sioux City. J. P. 
Haynes, Pres.; R. R. Wigton, Secy. 

South Bend Traffic Club. F. S. Montgomery, Pres.; G. S. 
Hess. Secy.-Treas. 

Spokane Transportation Club. V. G. Shinkle, Pres.; R. W. 
Franklin, Secy. 

St. Louis Traffic Club. A. D. Aiken, Pres.; J. R. Bell, 
Secy 

Svracuse Traffic Club. C. R. Berry, Pres.; W. J. O’Neil, Secy. 

Toledo Transportation Club. W. O. Holst, Pres.; J. J. Lynch, 
Secy. 

Trenton (N. J.) Traffic Club. M. D. Warren, Pres.; F. J. 
Quick, Seev. 

Troy, N. Y.—The Traffic Club, Inc., of Troy. W. J. Cipperly, 
Pres.: H. A. Zeff, Secy. 

Tulsa, Okla.—Transportation Club of Tulsa. J. A. Bernier, 
Pres.; R. C. Hughes, Secy. 

Waco Traffic Club C. H. Carringer, Pres.; Lloyd Bailey, 
Secy. 

Washington Traffic Club. C. E. Phelps, Pres.; J. T. M. Du- 
vall, Acting Seev. 

Wheeling (W. Va.) Traffic Club. W. H. Higgins, Pres.; A. 
W. Dowler, Secy. 

Wichita Traffic Club. G. P. Nissen, Pres.; H. G. Watts, 
Secy. 

Worcester (Mass.) Traffic Association. H. A. Rousseau, 
Pres.; J. H. Lane, Secy. : 

York (Pa.) Traffic Club. W. L. Rupp, Pres.; J. F. Baird, 
Secy.-Treas. 


WATERWAY, GREAT LAKES TO HUDSON 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


That is it not advisable at this time for the United States 
to undertake the construction of a waterway for ocean-going ves 
sels between the Great Lakes and the Hudson River is the con- 
clusion reached by army engineers after an investigation made 
under the provisions of the river and harbor act of March 2, 1919, 
according to a report made to the Secretary of War by Major 
General Lansing H. Beach, chief of engineers of the United States 
Army, and transmitted to Congress by the Secretary. ' 

“There are several feasible routes for a waterway connecting 
the Great Lakes with the Hudson River,’ said Major Genera 
Beach. “One follows substantially the route of the Barge Canal 
from Lake Erie. This must necessarily be largely a land line, 
and would involve excessive costs, as well as a large amount of 
restricted navigation. A second route proceeds from the Oswes® 
River on Lake Ontario, by way of Oneida Lake and Mohawk 
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River to Normans Kill, This route was preferred by the Board 
of Engineers on Deep Waterways, but the construction of the 
Oswego Branch of the Barge Canal over this route now renders 
the project more difficult of execution. This route, or any other 
route from Lake Ontario, implies the construction of a waterway 
between Lake Erie and Lake Ontario, to afford connection with 
the upper lakes, unless. it is found expedient to rely upon the 
Welland Canal for this connection, Another route proceeds from 
a point opposite Coteau Landing on the St. Lawrence River to 


HAVE YOU EVER THOUGHT OF HAVING 
A WASHINGTON OFFICE? 


IT IS RATHER AN EXPENSIVE PROPOSITION 


BUT OH! SO CONVENIENT 


Private room to work in, expert stenographers, wide carriage 


typewriters, duplicators, printing press, telephone, messengers, 
good nature and intelligence. 


We Have Established Such an Office for You 
and We Stand the Expense 
TAKE POSSESSION WHEN NEXT IN WASHINGTON 


SAMMIiIS, LAKE & COMPANY 
Whitefield Sammis 


Phone Main 2210 417 SOUTHERN BUILDING 





The Liberty Highway Company 
Will Get It at Detroit or Toledo 


Detroit is so situated that it will always have serious transportation 
problems. en conditions are normal throughout the Country, 
Detroit Terminals are congested to such an extent that even Merchan- 
dise Cars are delayed from 48 to 96 hours. 


Shippers often find embargoes placed against them when they offer 
their goods for transportation at various freight stations, due te the 
enormous tonnage that flows daily out of that City. 


TOLEDO, on the other hand, has facilities to handle ANY 
and ALL TRANSPORTATION DIFFICULTIES 
because of the numerous lines centering here. 
Route Your Freight--CARE LIBERTY HIGHWAY at TOLEDO 
for prompt handling and expeditious delivery 


PHONES—Detroit, West 1111. 
Toledo, Bell Main 2666—Home, Main 6591. 
FREIGHT HOUSES—Detroit, 1035 14th St. Toledo—211-213 Lucas St. 













Reduce Your Claims 
By Using Quality Packages 
Wood Boxes 


DAVID M. LEA &CO., Inc. 


RICHMOND, VA. 


Manufacturers for 
Domestic and Export Shipments 
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Lake Champlain, and thence to Fort Edward, utilizing the canal- 
ized Hudson to Normans Kill. The route involves the improve- 
ment of the upper St. Lawrence, the navigable capacity of which 
is now restricted to vessels drawing 14 feet. For a line to the 
Hudson River, to which the present inquiry is limited, this route 
is not regarded as desirable. The question of a deep waterway 
directly to the sea by way of the St. Lawrence River is now un- 
der investigation by the International Joint Commission. 

“In reference to the desirability of the proposed canal, the 


The NEW CRUISING STEAMER 
"inert HAWKEYE STATE iti. 


Maiden Voyage, Sailing From Baltimore, Md., February 15, 1921 
EXPRESS FREIGHT SERVICE DE LUXE PASSENGER SERVICE 
Direct Freight Service to the Following Ports: 

Port of Los Angeles, San Francisco, Honolulu, Hilo 
and Other Ports of Call in the Hawaiian Islands 


For Passengers: A delightful cruise with one-day stop-over 
and shore excursion at Havana, Cuba and the Panama Canal 
as well as regular Ports of Call. 


MATSON NAVIGATION COMPANY 


BALTIMORE, MD. SAN FRANCISCO HONOLULU 
26 South Gay Street 120 Market Street CASTLE & COOKE, LTD. 


PUTT | pte pas kT PLC | FTREDUMMLLI 1/7 | LORRI 
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Consolidated Cars 


despatched regularly from North Pier Ter- 
minal Warehouse, 365 East Illinois St., to At- 
lantic and Pacific Ports. 

Freight received at above address or at Chi- © 
cago Tunnel Station No. 2, Dearborn Ave. 
and North Water St., and Station No. 4, 
Roosevelt Road and Canal St. 

Distributing of carload merchandise to and 
from all sections of the United States is han- 
dled by us at above warehouse. 


D. C. ANDREWS & CO., Inc. 


New York Established 1884 New Orleans 


Bost San Francisco 
Philadelphia 14 East Jackson Boulevard Senttie 
Baltimore 


CHICAGO Buenos Aires 
A. C. SHERRARD, Chicago Manager 
Agents Throughout the World. Telephones Harrison 1048-1049 
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J. W. ROBERTS, President 


FRED PETTIJOHN, Vice-President 


STANLEY WOOD, Secretary-Treasurer 


THE ROBERTS-PETTIJOHN-WOOD CORPORATION 
ACCOUNTING SERVICE 


GUARANTY PERIOD returns under the Transportation Act, 1920, and the statement of claims against the 
United States covering the period of Federal Control require careful preparation if the 


carrier is to be properly reimbursed. We have available a corps of specialized railroad accountants, experienced in the 


preparation of such claims. 


Mills Building, Washington, D. C. 
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Twenty East Jackson, Chicago 
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district engineer states that this would depend chiefly upon how 
much of the 100,000,000 tons or more of present through lake 
commerce would use the new canal and what saving of freight 
charges, if any, would be effected. It should be borne in mind, 
however, that the need for economical transportation of the pres- 
ent bulk commerce of the lakes is not the only need to be met. 
The great manufacturing cities of the lakes now have a tremend- 
ous export and import traffic passing through Atlantic ports, 
chiefly New York. This traffic is now carried by rail and is sub- 
ject to heavy charges for freight and terminal and transfer costs. 
As a result of his study of the subject, the district engineer 
reaches the conclusion that it is not advisable for the United 
States to undertake the construction of a waterway connecting 
the Great Lakes with the Hudson River at the present time. The 
division engineer concurs in the views of the district engineer.” 

Major General Beach said the Board of Engineers for Rivers 
and Harbors found that if an adequate waterway were made avail- 
able with suitable terminal and transfer facilities at the principal 
lake ports, a large amount of general merchandise and most of 
the grain might be carried to the seaboard either in ocean-going 
vessels, or in lake vessels transferring at New York. 

“The completion of the New York State Barge Canal has 
been looked forward to for many years with the belief on the 
part of many that it would, in a measure at least, solve the diffi- 
culties of transportation and freight rates between the Great 
Lakes and the seaboard,” said Major General Beach, “It has been 
open for navigation but a short time, too short as yet for business 
interests to accommodate themselves to it, and it is still too early 
to determine definitely what its commercial influence will be. It 
has cost a very large sum and this would be practically all lost 
if a ship cannel were constructed along the same route, even if 
only between Oswego and deep water on the Hudson. In view 
of the foregoing, and of the investigation of the St. Lawrence 
River route now being made by the International Joint Commis- 
sion, the board concurs with the district and division engineers 
in the opinion that it is not advisable at this time for the United 
States to undertake the construction of a waterway for ocean- 
going vessels between the Great Lakes and the Hudson River.” 


OPEN SESSIONS OF COMMISSION 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


Executive sessions of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, except when the members desired to talk about each other, 
would be prohibited and all of its sessions would be open to the 
public under the terms of a bill (H. R. 15875) introduced by Rep- 
resentative McLaughlin, of Nebraska. The bill also applies to 
the Federal Reserve Board. All documents, correspondence and 
records of both bodies would be open to public inspection, under 
the bill, and anyone desiring a copy of letters, etc., could ob- 
tain it by paying a fee to be prescribed by the board or Com- 
mission. 

Mr. McLaughlin, when questioned about the bill, said the 
decisions of both bodies affected the public generally and the 
public should have an opportunity of knowing how and why de- 
cisions were made. As he interpreted the provisions of the bill 
all meetings and conferences would have to be open, except on 
questions of “personal privilege.” 


PETITIONS FOR SUSPENSION 


Ed. P. Byars, traffic manager of the Fort Worth Freight 
Bureau and Fort Worth Chamber of Commerce, writing to George 
B. McGinty, Secretary of the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
under date of Jan. 19, says: 

“We have just received copy of notice to the public, issued 
by you under date of December 28, directing attention to the 
Commission’s Conference Ruling No. 322 and to Rule No. 19 of 
its Rules of Practice, pertaining to the ten day period within 
which petitions for suspension of tariffs are to be filed with the 
Commission. 

“We fully agree with you that the Commission should be 
given a reasonable period of time within which to consider peti- 
tions for suspension of certain tariff items, before the items 
complained against are to take effect. That further, the period 
of ten days now provided in Conference Ruling No. 322 and Rule 
19 of the Rules of Practice, should certainly be observed. 

“We also feel confident the Commission will agree that ship- 
pers, shippers’ organizations, traffic and transportation bureaus 
should also be given a reasonable period within which to study 
new tariff publications, for the purpose of determining, as far 
as possible, the justification for the many changes, principally 
increases, that the railroads are now making in their freight 
tariffs, you might say over night. 

“This organization serves several thousand members. In 
successfully carrying on our work we find it necessary to main- 
tain a tariff file of between four and five thousand freight tariffs. 
We receive from two to four U. S. mail deliveries each day, all 
mail is opened immediately upon receipt in our office and is at 
once stamped with a time dating office stamp. This gives us a 
perfectly clear record of the date every document is received in 
this office. From this record we can correctly state that less than 
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10 per cent of our freight tariffs are received within thirty days 
prior to the effective date, about-75 per cent are received within 
fifteen to twenty-five days prior to the effective date and the 
balance reach us anywhere from fifteen days prior to and thirty 
days after the effective date. In numerous instances we find it 
necessary to enter into.lengthy correspondence with Tariff Pub- 
lishing Agents and individual lines in an effort to secure copies 
of the tariff publications, that we are on the mailing list to 
receive, but never get them. 

“We have just run hurriedly through our files, without mak- 
ing particular selections, and quote below our record of the issues 


indicated: 
Date Date Date 


Tariff ICC No. Sup. Issued Received Effective 
F. A. Leland’s 1-M 1357 19 11-22-20 12-16-20 12-31-20 
F. A. Leland’s 16-R 1317 8 7- 7-20 8-11-20 8-18-20 
F. A. Leland’s 23-S 1399 2 12-18-20 1- 6-21 1- 1-21 
F. A. Leland’s 28-K 1371 9 10-22-20 12-27-20 12- 4-20 
F. A. Leland’s 30-F 1353 4 7-15- 8-11-2 8-27-20 
F. A. Leland’s 32-R 1292 20 8- 7-20 10-12-20 9-18-20 
F. A. Leland’s 32-R 1292 18 5-24-20 10- 7-20 T- 5-20 
F. A. Leland’s 32-R 1292 19 7-22-20 10-12-20 9- 2-20 
R. H. Countiss’ 1-S 1077 9 11-17-20 12-24-20 1- 6-21 
R. H. Countiss’ 1-S 1077 2 7-23-20 8-31-20 9-15-20 
R. H. Countiss’ 1-S 1077 Org. Trf 6-10-20 7-12-20 7-29-20 
R. H. Countiss’ 2-O 1069 14 4-29-20 6-15-20 7T- 1-20 
R. H. Countiss’ 3-N 1065 16 5-17-20 7- 1-20 6-30-20 
R. H. Countiss’ 14-E 1071 10 5-17-20 7- 1-20 6-30-20 
Cc. R. I. & P...19687-L. C-10766 1 11-19-20 12-13-20 12-23-20 
Cc. R. I. & P...19687-L C-10766 Org. Trf. 10-14-20 11-12-20 11-22-20 
Cc. R. I. & P...21966-G C-10687 12 11-13-20 12-13-20 12-25-20 
Cc. R. I. & P...21966-G C-10687 11 10-20-20 11-12-20 11-25-20 


“As previously stated we represent several thousand shippers 
and receivers of freight that depend upon us entirely to protect 
their interests in matters pertaining to traffic and transportation. 
We are entitled to receive tariffs in which our shippers are in- 
terested within a reasonable period after date of issuance and 
we believe, in the circumstances, the Commission will recognize 
our right to file a petition and be heard on any tariff that reaches 
us too late for a petition for suspension to be filed with the Com- 
mission within the ten day period hereinbefore referred to, if 
we can readily show from our record the actual date upon which 
the supplement or tariff complained against was received at our 
office. In such instances that information will be shown in our 
petition. 

“We trust in these circumstances the Commission will write 
us a letter stating that in such cases our petitions will be given 
due consideration. 

“We hope that the Commission can find it entirely consistent 
to address a communication to the Chief Traffic Officers of the 
railroads, directing their attention to the circumstances herewith 
recited and insist upon a more prompt and accurate distribution 
of tariffs.” 


REVENUE FREIGHT LOADING 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


The number of cars of revenue freight loaded the week 
ended January 15, was 709,888, a slight increase over the num- 
ber for the preceding week, when 706,413 were loaded, accord- 
ing to the weekly report of the car service division of the 
American Railway Association. In the corresponding weeks of 
1920 and 1919 the loading amounted to 840,524 and 758,609 cars, 
respectively. 

As compared with the corresponding week of 1920, there 
were increases in the week ending January 15 in the loading of 
grain and grain products and of merchandise, L. C. L., but de- 
creases in the other classes of commodities. 

The loading by districts for the week ending January 15 
and the corresponding week of 1920 was as follows: 


Eastern district: Grain and grain products, 5,892 and 5,641; 
live stock, 4,437 and 4,380; coal, 45,605 and 53,978; coke, 1,479 
and 4,170; forest products, 7,655 and 7,915; ore, 1,360 and 1,309; 
merchandise, L. C. L., 41,463 and 32,707; miscellaneous, 53,751 
and 91,879; total, 1921, 161,642; 1920, 201,979; 1919, 178,631. 

Allegheny district: Grain and grain products, 2,411 and 
2,871; live stock, 4,290 and 3,840; coal, 54,833 and 54,920; coke. 
6,252 and 3,840; forest products, 3,419 and 3,979; ore, 2,991 and 
1,771; merchandise, L. C. L., 31,507 and 38,254; miscellaneous, 
43,571 and 61,108; total, 1921, 149,274; 1920, 170,583; 1919, 
166,375. 

Pocahontas district: Grain and grain products, 137 and 

196; live stock, 112 and 108; coal, 21,761 and 21,463; coke, 290 
and 644; forest products, 1,181 and 2,098; ore, 69 and 340; mer- 
chandise, L. C. L., 1,935 and 149; miscellaneous, 4,787 and 9,265; 
total, 1921, 30,272; 1920, 34,268; 1919, 30,848. 
2 Southern district: Grain and grain products, 3,852 and 
2,696; live stock, 2,162 and 3,015; coal, 26,391 and 28,955; coke. 
708 and 163; forest products, 12,147 and 17,582; ore, 1,866 and 
2,460; merchandise, L. C. L., 33,777 and 19,358; miscellaneous, 
27,785 and 55,990; total, 1921, 108,688; 1920, 131,219; 1919, 
109,720. 

Northwestern district: Grain and grain products, 13,862 
and 12,764; live stock, 10,158 and 11,146; coal, 7,027 and 14,030: 
coke, 1,360 and 1,206; forest products, 12,794 and 16,303; ore. 
1,200 and 1,698; merchandise, L, C. L., 23,201 and 19,408; mis- 
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Pacific — Caribbean — 


Gulf Line 


(Swayne and Hoyt, Inc., Owners) 


Havana Line 


MERCHANTS AND MINERS 
TRANSPORTATION COMPANY 


(Established 1854) 


Norfolk—Newport News—Havana 


A-1 Steel S. S. ‘“‘LAKE FABYAN” Ready February 15 
A Steamer... . . » February 28 
Charters arranged en full cargoes ~ any port 


Shippers will avoid many difficulties and attend- 
ant losses by forwarding their business via this 
regular established line, operating fast steel 
steamers. 


Through export bills of lading issued from all 
interior. points. 


Cheaper Rates from Interior Points via 
Norfolk and Newport News 


For Rates and Space apply to 


| Steel Steamers 


DIRECT SERVICE 
BETWEEN 


New Orleans—San Francisco 
and other United States Pacific Coast Ports 


Via Panama Canal 


New Orleans—Puerto Colombia and Cartagena, Col., S. A. 
ALSO 


Canal Zone and Panama, West Coast Ports of Central | 
America and Mexico, and Transhipment Service via Cris- 
tobal, C. Z., to West Coast Ports of South America as 
Cargo Offers. 


§.S. ELDORADO—Loading New Orleans About Feb. 18th 


New Ori Atlanta, Ga. ‘ ° C. S. Buford, Commercial Agent 
$8. EASTERN SWORD — About Feb. 18th{ Paste Maue. Baltimore, Md.. . W. W. Tull, General Agent 


Ne 


Boston, Mass. . . C. H. Maynard, General Agent 


| §.S. IRIS—Loading New Orleans Early March Havens, Cube . M. V. Molanphy, General Agent 

$.8S. ALVARADO —Loading New Orleans Early April Jacksonville, Fla. C. M. Haile, General Agent 

| , : ‘ Zé ‘a Norfolk, Va. . A. E. Porter, General Agent 

| Rates quoted, bookings and other information furnished upon application Philadelphia, Pa. ‘= mengerte, | General Agent 

Pittsburgh, Pa. . L. T. Fowler, Commercial Agent 
| THE J. H. W. STEELE COMP. ANY. ’ Agents Providence, R. I. W. H. Miller, General Agent 
630 Common St., New Orleans, La. Savannah, "Ga. . R. M. Griffin, Local Agent 
OFFICES ALSO AT St. Louis, Mo. J. R. Bell, Freight Representative 
220—21st Street 50 Broad Street 485 California Street 


Golveston, Texas Texas City New York City San Franciece, Cab. A. W. GRAVES, Manager, Baltimore, Md. 















R. B. YOUNG, President and Manager 


Savannah Bonded Warehouse & Transfer Co. 
312-314-316 WILLIAMSON STREET P. 0. Box 985 


General Storage — Re-Consigning — Distributing, Forwarding — 

Prompt and Efficient Service, Exceptional Facilities—Custom House 

Brokers—Track Connections with all Railroads and Steamship 

seuadieamente Crag 22 se Chain of Warehouses—Members Amer- 
an Warehousemen’s Association. 

Phone No. B.... SAVANNAH, GA. 


CARLSON’S INDUSTRIAL 


Traffic Managers’ College 


Top Floor Tribune Blidg., New York, N. Y. 
Practical Instructions given by Expert Traffic Managers. 
heory, actual use of tariffs as enpiie to Domestic, Import Ps 
rt Shipping. TEXT MATTER includes important changes in 
Rules and Regulations, up to date, in loose-leaf form 
Night Classes. Personal Instructions A, Mall. 
Prospectus Free, Correspondence Solicit 




















CINCINNATI, OHIO 


J. C. BUCKLES TRANSFER COMPANY SEATTLE TRANSFER CO. 


67 Plum Street 123 Jackson St. Seattle, Wash. 
FREIGHT FORWARDING AND TRANSFER AGENTS Quick Distribution of all Pool Cars 


Distributors and Forwarders of Pool Cars a Specialty 100,000 sq. ft. of wi nemedcnend 
Both Team and Motor Truck Service. Also Export Freight Contractors Warehouse-men and forwarders. 


CHICAGO ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 
Jos. Stockton Transfer Co. | crs co coven, crest pees 


Insuranee rate 
12 cents. Members of American Warehousemen’s Association and 
1020 South Canal Street, near Taylor Street American Chain of Warehouses. 


Teaming of Every Description—City Dellvery Service and Carioad Write for particulars. 
Distributors B. R. & P. WAREHOUSE, Inc. KING AND MAPLE 8TS8. 


PORTLAND, OREGON 
ORTLAND, OREGON|/F | PASO, TEXAS 
General Teennion ani Giaveas Business a GENERAL STORAGE DISTRIBUTION — 
ial attention given merchandise stock and storage accounts, BONDED SPACE FOR GOODS SHIPPED IN BOND 
carloads for distribution. Less carloads for city delivery, reship- INTERNATIONAL W AREHOUSE CO., Inc. 


ment and reforwarding by express or parcel post. . 
Sis enitubinn chasse on endian temante. 200,000 Sq. Ft. Floor Space — Fireproof — Bonded — $200,800 Capital 
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cellaneous, 25,306 and 40,190; total, 1921, 94,908; 1920, 116,745; 
1919, 112,714. 

Central Western district: Grain and grain products, 13,722 
and 11,553; live stock, 11,952 and 13,394; coal, 22,161 and 25,942; 
coke, 300 and 426; forest products, 2,804 and 4,995; ore, 1,564 
and 2,589; merchandise, L. C. L., 27,071 and 21,456; miscella- 
neous, 29,695 and 44,620; total, 1921, 109,269; 1920, 124,975; 1919, 
107,564. 

Southwestern district: Grain and grain products, 4,985 and 
4,099; live stock, 2,014 and 2,815; coal, 5,450 and 8,573; coke, 
94 and 196; forest products, 5,241 and 6,142; ore, 540 and 578; 
merchandise, L. C. L., 14,546 and 14,162; miscellaneous, 22,965 
and 24,195; total, 1921, 55,835; 1920, 60,760; 1919, 52,757. 

Total, all roads: Grain and grain products, 44,861 and 40,- 
820; live stock, 35,125 and 38,698; coal, 183,228 and 207,861; coke, 
10,483 and 10,645; forest products, 45,241 and 59,014; ore, 9,590 
and 10,745; merchandise, L. C. L., 173,500 and 145,494; miscella- 
neous, 207,860 and 327,247; total, 1921, 709,888; 1920, 840,524; 
1919, 758,609. 


Note: I. C. L. merchandise loading figures for 1921 and 1920 are 
not comparable, as some roads are not able to separate their L. C. L. 
freight and miscellaneous of 1920. Add merchandise and miscellaneous 
figures to get a fair comparison. 





CAR SERVICE RULES INTERPRETED 


In Circular CSD-98, to railroads, the car service division of 
the A. R. A. says: 

“General Committee, Division Two, Transportation, Ameri- 
can Railway Association, authorize following interpretation of 
Car Service Rule 3-D, which reads: 

Delivered empty to a road from which last_ received loaded 
if such road forms a part of a direct route to the home road. 

“A road is obligated to accept cars under Rule 3-D regardless 
of interchange balances. 

“Also, the following interpretation of Rule 3-E which reads: 

Delivered empty to a road forming a part of a direct route to 
the home road but subject to equalization of interchange balances 
monthly by classes at each junction point. In computing cars to 
determine the interchange balances, ail cars interchanged during 
the preceding two months shall be counted classified as open top 
or closed cars. 

“The phrase ‘preceding two months’ means the two pre- 
ceding calendar months.” 


RAILWAY REVENUE 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


The final summary of revenues and expenses of Class I 
roads (187 Class I roads and 15 switching and terminal com- 
panies) for November, 1920, issued by the bureau of statistics 
of the Commission, shows a net railway operating income of 
$54,243,793. The Bureau of Railway Economics (see Traffic 
World, January 15, p. 133) figured the net at $57,741,937, the 
difference being attributed to different methods employed in 
computing certain items. The Commission’s report shows that 
in November, 1919, the net was $22,025,807. 


For the country as a whole in November, 1920, railway 
operating revenues totaled $592,130,728 as against $438,105,217 
in November, 1919. The most of the $592,130,728 came from 
freight ($437,007,964) and passenger service ($106,829,660). In 
November, 1919, the freight revenue totaled $303,489,474 and the 
passenger revenue, $92,475,222. 


Railway operating expenses totaled $510,501,352 as compared 
with $389,890,950 in November, 1919, and the net revenue from 
railway operations was $81,629,376 as compared with $48,214,267 
in November, 1919. 

In the Eastern district the railroads had a net railway 
operating income of $19,774,805 as compared with a deficit of 
$4,025,332 in November, 1919. Railway operating revenues 
totaled $273,146,297 as compared with $185,587,615 in November, 
1919. Railway operating expenses totaled $240,884,970 as com- 
pared with $177,761,906 in November, 1919, and the net revenue 
from railway operations totaled $32,261,327 as against $7,825,709 
in November, 1919. 

In the Pocahontas district the railroads had a net railway 
operating income of $3,059,332 as against $658,507 in November, 
1919. Railway operating revenues totaled $20,112,847 as against 
$14,116,231 in November, 1919, and railway operating expenses 
totaled $16,583,287 as against $13,167,681 in November, 1919. 
Net revenue from railway operations totaled $3,529,560 as 
against $948,550 in November, 1919. 

The railroads in the Southern district had a net railway 
operating income of $3,234,958 as against $2,251,761 in Novem- 
ber, 1919. Railway operating revenues totaled $66,657,603 as 
against $54,123,234 in November, 1919, and railway operating 
expenses totaled $61,328,176 as against $49,888,999 in November, 
1919. The net revenue from railway operations totaled $5,329,427 
as against $4,234,235 in November, 1919. 

In the Western district the railroads had a net railway 
operating income of $28,174,398 as compared with $23,140,871 in 
November, 1919. Railway operating revenues totaled $232,213,981 
as against $184,278,137 in November, 1919, and railway operating 
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expenses totaled $191,704,919 as against $149,072,364 in Nove. 
ber, 1919. Net revenue from railway operations totaled “10,509. 
602 as against $35,205,773 in November, 1919. 

For the eleven months ending with November the r:iilroads 
for the country as a whole had a net railway operating income 
of $55,234,669 as compared with a net of $502,491,497 in tlic same 
period of 1919. Railway operating revenues totaled $5,572,374. 
375 as against $4,728,939,293 in 1919, and railway operating 
expenses totaled $5,317,404,705 as against $4,003,353,077 in 1919 
Net revenue from railway operations totaled $354,969,670 ag 
against $725,586,216 in 1919. . 

The ratio of operating expenses to operating revenyes 
jumped from 84.66 per cent in 1919 to 93.74 per cent in 1920, 

In the Eastern district the railroads had a deficit in ne 
railway operating income of $100,561,558 as compared with , 
net of $159,905,767 in 1919; railway operating revenues totaled 
$2,525,159,818 as against $2,107,281,057 in 1919; railway operating 
expenses totaled $2,495,721,164 as against $1,849,887,011 in 1919- 
and net revenue from railway operations totaled $29,438,654 as 
against $257,394,046 in 1919. The ratio of operating expenses to 
operating revenues jumped from 87.79 per cent in 1919 to 98.93 
per cent in 1920. 

In the Pocahontas district the railroads had a net railway 
operating income of $19,207,789 as against $24,957,073 in 1919; 
railway operating revenues totaled $188,047,961 as against $158. 
466,075 in 1919; railway operating expenses totaled $167,105,925 
as against $127,427,811 in 1919; and net revenue from railway 
operations totaled $20,942,036 as against $31,038,264 in 1919. The 
ratio of operating expenses to operating revenues jumped from 
80.41 per cent in 1919 to 88.86 in 1920. 

In the Southern district the roads had a net railway 
operating income of $16,470,431 as against $42,160,454 in 1919; 
railway operating revenues totaled $699,693,270 as against $574, 
213,655 in 1919; railway operating expenses totaled $656,040,071 
as against $508,841,892 in 1919; net revenue from railway opera- 
tions totaled $43,653,199 as against $65,371,763 in 1919. The ratio 
of operating expenses to operating expenses jumped from 88.62 
per cent in 1919 to 93.76 per cent in 1920. 

In the Western district the roads had a net railway operating 
income of $120,118,007 as against $275,468,203 in 1919; railway 
operating revenues totaled $2,259,473,326 as against $1,888,978,506 
in 1919; railway operating expenses totaled $1,998,537,545 as 
against $1,517,196,363 in 1919; net revenue from railway opera- 
tions totaled $260,935,781 as compared with $371,782,143 in 1919. 
The ratio of operating expenses to operating revenues jumped 
from 80.32 per cent in 1919 to 88.45 per cent in 1920. 


REDUCTION OF MECHANICAL FORCES 


Members of the International Association of Machinists at 
Fort Smith, Ark., have sent a resolution to Senator Robinson, of 
Arkansas, protesting against a reduction of the mechanical forces 
of the Southern Pacific, Santa Fe and other railroads. The reso- 
lution was referred in the Senate to the committee on interstate 
commerce. 


LONG AND SHORT HAUL SECTION 


Seth Mann, president of the Pacific Coast Traffic League, has 
protested to Representative Raker, of California, against the pas 
sage of the bill (S.4525) introduced in the Senate recently by 
Senator Pittman, of Nevada, providing for rigid application 0 
the long-and-short-haul clause of section 4 of the act to regulate 
commerce. The petition was referred to the House committee on 
interstate and foreign commerce. 


POINDEXTER ANTI-STRIKE BILL 


When the Poindexter anti-strike bill was reached on the 
Senate calendar, January 25, Senator Poindexter asked that col 
sideration be deferred because Senator LaFollette, of Wisconsi?. 
who is against the bill, was not present. The bill was passed 
recently by the Senate with only a few senators present. Sena: 
tor LaFollette later moved for reconsideration and the bill wa 
placed on the calendar again. At Senator Poindexter’s reques' 
the bill was passed over. 


B. & O. BONDS 


Authority has been granted by the Commission to ‘he ones 
more & Ohio to issue $3,000,000 of refunding and general mo 
gage bonds (series B) and to exchange the same for bs 
equivalent amount of refunding and general mortgaze = 
and to pledge $3,000,000 of refunding and general mortzge bo ‘ 
(series A), and $10,000,000 of refunding and genera! mortgast 
bonds (series B) with the Director-General of Ra‘lroads ee 
security for its promissory note of $9,000,000, to be issoed ‘ 
the Director-General. The $9,000,000 represents the beiance os 
the government from the B. & O. growing out of the res 
of the property during federal control and it will be unded 10! 
ten years at 6 per cent. 
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PAGE & JONES 


Ship Brokers and 
Steamship Agents 


Mobile, Alabama, U. S. A. 
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CONSTRUCTION PERMISSION DENIED 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


The Commission, in Finance Docket No. 1061, has denied 
the application of the Coon Bayou & Arkansas City Railway 
Company for a certificate of public convenience and necessity 
for the construction of a new line of railroad in Desha County, 
Arkansas, from a connection with the Missouri Pacific near 
McArthur into the timber holdings of the Breece Lumber Com- 
pany; to lease an existing line about 1.3 miles long, not now 
operated; and acquire trackage rights over the Missouri Pacific 
into Arkansas City, a distance of 23.6 miles. 

The denial is based on the conclusion that there is no need 
for another common carrier in that part of the country, although 
the fact may be, as declared, that the Missouri Pacific has no 
equipment for the service to be performed by the Coon Bayou & 
Arkansas City. 

According to the Commission’s report, the sole traffic to be 
earried is the lumber and logs of the Breece Lumber Company, 
which is to be the chief stockholder in the railroad company. 
The Commission, by implication, said that the proposed road 
would be merely a plant facility of the lumber company because 
there is no traffic available other than that of the lumber com- 
pany; that no stations were to be established on the line now 
in existence of that proposed. The applicant said the track 
would be taken up in two years and the right-of-way would 
revert to the lumber company and that no divisions out of the 
rates would be demanded. 

The implication that the proposed railroad would be only 
a plant facility is contained in a declaration by the Commission 
that it could see no reason why the Breece Lumber Company 
should not provide its own privately owned and operated facili- 
ties with which to deliver its product to the rails of the Missouri 
Pacific for transportation to the mills in Arkansas City, 

“It is obvious,” said the Commission, “that the need is not 
for a line of railroad operated by a common carrier for the ben- 
efit of the public, but for a plant facility for the benefit of the 
Breece company alone. The bare statement that the Missouri 
Pacific, at the present time, has insufficient equipment to handle 
the traffic cannot be taken as establishing that the services of 
another carrier are necessary.” 


PITY FOR THE FARMER 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


“He is the burden bearer of the citizenship of our nation 
under the present transportation law of our country and you 
people who remain here are going to have to deal with it,” said 
Representative James Young, of Texas, in a speech in the House 
on the problems faced by the farmer. Mr. Young will retire 
from the House March 4. 


Saying that he was bitterly opposed to government operation 
of the railroads, Mr. Young explained, however, that he had 
voted against the transportation act because he had felt that “in 
that law there were powers granted and guaranties made that 
must, of necessity, force higher freight rates, which would even- 
tually penalize the agricultural section which produces the raw 
commodities of wheat, cotton, wool and cattle, and so forth, and 
that the increased transportation charges would be a heavier 
burden than the farmer could possibly bear. 


“The law has worked out as I predicted. In my section, to 
illustrate, the oil meal and cottonseed cake made a wonderful 
stride in the market, reaching to the entire northwestern section 
of our Nation—Washington, Oregon, Idaho, and all that tier of 
states. But the transportation charges under the present law 
have been enlarged so much that our customers who need this 
concentrated food for their stock can not pay the freight charges 
and transport it to their range properties. What is a transpor- 
tation facility for except to serve the people? And I prophesy 
that this or the next Congress will be called upon to repeal or 
modify that law, because over and over again it is going to be 
brought to your attention that agriculture can not stand the 
charges that are being imposed upon it.” 

Representative McClintic, of Oklahoma, said he desired to 
submit the folowing statement in support of Mr. Young’s re- 
marks: 





A car of maize and other grain recently shipped from Goodwell, 
Okla., to Chicago, cost the shipper $550 freight charges and brought 
the grower a return of $592. 

Another car, shipped from the Panhandle to market at an ex- 
pense of $525, netted the producer $475. Out of this he had to pay 
15 to 20 cents a hundred pounds for threshing in addition to the 
51 cents a hundred paid the railway company in freight charges. 

A Kansas commission man writes: “Our rate on hay to Kansas 
City is $3.40; to Chicago, $8.90; to St. Louis, $7:40; to Memphis, $7.40, 


or about half of what ordinary prairie-hay is bringing on these 
markets.”’ 

Certain eastern patriots greatly fear Congress intends to favor 
the American farmer. It would look as if he needed favoring But 


all he asks is a chance to save his life, to live, and to help others to 
live. 

“T am glad to have these figures from my colleague confirm- 
ing the observations I have made,” Mr. Young replied. “The 


present disjointed condition has compelled our people to alter 
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their operations. Texas by all the law of nature is a cottoy 
growing and cattle-producing country; the western end of it jg, 
cattle country. Heretofore, under the law of nature, we hay 
followed the production of cotton with a larger crop whey, 
needed. Do you know what is happening in Texas now? | ay 
now talking to you gentlemen from Kansas, Nebraska, Missoy;; 
Indiana, the Dakotas, the grain-producing and horse-producing 
section of our country. We have been your customers; we haye 
taken our cotton money to buy your foodstuffs. Our farms y 
this moment are being sowed to wheat and oats and planted jy 
corn. Our natural crop is cotton. We are becoming your cop. 
petitors. We are forced by present conditions to do it. Pe. 
sonally I have gone all over the north end of my state and | 
have seen the conditions they are facing. I have said to the 
people of that section of the state whom I love, that on account 
of the conditions at home and abroad any man who proceeds ty 
grow a normal crop of cotton is a bankrupt before the year js 
out.” 

Members of state legislatures, according to information re 
ceived here, have introduced resolutions protesting against the 
rate-making section and other sections of the transportation act 
under which they claim the Commission has encroached on the 
powers of the states over intrastate commerce. Resolutions along 
these lines have been submitted in the Michigan, Minnesota and 
Texas legislatures, which are now in session. Copies of such 
resolutions, if they are adopted, will be sent to Congress. 


COAL PRODUCTION REPORT 
The Trafic World Washington Bureay 


Lack of orders continued to be the chief factor limiting the 
output of bituminous coal in the week ended January 15, the 
labor and car. supply being sufficient, the Geological Survey, 
Department of the Interior, said in its weekly report of January 
22. The total production for that week was estimated at 9,937- 
000 tons, a decrease of 806,000 tons when compared with the 
preceding week. 

The number of cars loaded daily in the week ended January 
15, according to reports furnished by the American Railway 
Association, was as follows: January 10, 32,529; January 11, 
33,005; January 12, 32,114; January 13, 31,136; January 14, 
31,277; January 15, 23,193. 

Loadings on January 16 and 17 amounted to 30,500 and 29- 
600 cars, respectively, indicating a further decrease in produc. 
tion. : 
A sharp decline marked the all-rail movement to New Eng: 
land during the week ended January 15. According to reports 
furnished by the American Railway Association, 4,030 cars were 
forwarded through the five rail gateways, Harlem River, May- 
brook, Albany, Rotterdam and Mechanicsville. When compared 
with the preceding week, this was a decrease of 966 cars, or over 
19 per cent. Shipments, however, were well in excess of those 
in 1919 and 1920, when 2,295 and 2,970 cars, respectively, were 
forwarded. 

Movement to tide fell off heavily during the week ended 
January 16, and was less even than during New Year’s week. 
Reports to the Geological Survey show that 841,000 net tons 
of soft coal were dumped over tidewater piers, or at the monthly 
rate of 3,600,000 tons. Shipments to New England were 131,000 
tons, a sharp decrease from those of the preceding week, while 
exports were 244,000 tons, a decrease of 34 per cent. 


LOAN TO MISSOURI PACIFIC 


The Commission has approved a loan of $1,200,000 to the 
Missouri Pacific Railroad Company to aid the company in ac 
quiring twenty-five Mikado freight locomotives and fifteen 16- 
wheel switching locomotives at a total estimated cost of about 
$2,400,000. The company itself is required to finance about 
$1,800,000, including the entire cost of five Mountain type and 
five Pacific type passenger locomotives, at a total estimated cost 
of about $680,000. 


-+ CONSTRUCTION AND REPAIR QUESTIONNAIRE 


In connection with the proceeding involving the cost of the 
construction and repair of railroad equipment, the Commission 
has sent to all carriers owning 10 or more locomotives, of which 
there are approximately 200, questionnaires relating to the num 
ber of locomotives purchased and contracted for since March 1, 
1920, and to the purchase, construction and repair of freight and 
passenger cars since that date. The questionnaires call for com- 
plete ‘information as to costs, whether work was done in railroad 
or outside shops, and whether the facilities of railroad shops have 
been utilized to full capacity. 


THE DAILY TRAFFIC WORLD is delivered by 
messenger to Chicago Loop subscribers and forwarded 
under first class postage to all the others, thus insuring 
prompt and regular receipt. 
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NUMBER AND PAY OF EMPLOYES 
The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


The Commission has issued a summary of the number of 
employes, by classes, and their compensation, on class I roads 
for the quarter ended March 31, 1920. For the United States 
as a whole the summary shows that the average number of 
employes in service in the period was 1,993,524, and that the 
total compensation was $795,616,330. The number of employes 
in service at the middle of each month of the quarter was as 
follows: January, 2,000,105; February, 1,970,525; March, 2,009,- 
948. The average number of general officers with salaries of 
$3,000 and over for the quarter was 6,045, while the number of 
general officers with salaries below $3,000 was 2,256. 

The average compensation per hour for the quarter of road 
passenger engineers and motormen was $1.184; road freight 
engineers and motormen, $1.029; freight conductors, $.844; 
freight brakemen and flagmen, $.649; passenger conductors, 
$.975; passenger brakemen and flagmen, $.675; yard engineers 
and motormen, $.770; yard firemen and helpers, $.570; yard 
conductors or foremen, $.69; yard brakemen, $.651- 

These figures are based on the rate of compensation which 
obtained prior to the wage increases granted by the Railroad 
Labor Board, so they are not indicative of what the employes 
are getting now. 


| LOWER RATES DEMANDED 


At the January 21 session of the annual meeting of the 
American Fruit and Vegetable Shippers’ Association, held in 
Chicago, a special committee consisting of the following mem- 
bers was appointed: Thos. O’Neill, president California Vege- 
table Union, Los Angeles, chairman; E. P. Miller, president 
Albert Miller & Co., Chicago; W. H. Mouser, sales manager, 
J. C. Chase & Co., Jacksonville, Fla.; J. S. Crutchfield, presi- 
dent, American Fruit Growers, Inc., Pittsburgh, Pa.; C. M. 
Chaney, general manager, American Cranberry Exchange, New 
York City. 

The direct purpose of this committee is to endeavor to 
obtain an immediate substantial reduction in freight rates on 
such fruits and vegetables as are at present selling for less 
than the cost of production. The emergency in respect to these 
goods is said to be acute, and in order to lose as little time as 
possible, it is the intention of this committee to go directly to 
the executives of the carriers to request a reduction, at least 
for such time that the present emergency continues. 

It is the further purpose of this committee to work for the 
general reduction of freight rates, and the entering wedge of 
this campaign is expected to be a move toward the removal of 
the control of the Labor Board over the wages of railroad em- 
ployes. 

“The time has come,” said Robert Cumming, secretary of 
the association, “when the prices of all commodities are on the 
down grade, The cost of transportation should also be reduced, 
but such a reduction will be impossible while the wages of 
the railroad workers are held at an unreasonably high level by 
the Railway Labor Board. We believe that the railroads 
should be allowed to purchase their labor in the open market 
with the same degree of freedom accorded to other industries.” 


The meeting as a whole discussed this question at the Jan- 
uary 21 session and adopted the following resolution: 


Whereas, The growers of fresh fruits and vegetables are con- 
fronted with a serious economic situation due primarily to high 
transportation costs which threaten to reduce materially the agricul- 
tural production of this country and in many instances to destroy 
it completely, and, 

ereas, This condition calls for serious consideration and analy- 
sis on the part of the people with the view of seeking a solution that 
will insure a steady production of sufficient food products, and, 

Whereas, Transportation is essential in the distribution of all 
foods, and, 

Whereas, The present transportation costs often equal or exceed 
the cost of production and tend to make the combined cost of trans- 
portation and production so excessive that it is beyond the ability of 
the consuming public to pay, and, 

Whereas, Railroad rates and service are the most important fac- 
tor in determining the quantity of food products grown and distrib- 
uted, thereby affecting the ultimate cost of the consumer, and, 

ereas, The cost of labor to the railroads is the largest factor 
entering into the cost of furnishing transportation, and, 

Whereas, The railroads of this country are estopped from secur- 
ing their labor at a cost governed by competitive costs of labor in 
— industries and also regulating working conditions of employes, 
therefore. 

Be It Resolved, by the American Fruit and Vegetable Shippers’ 
Association, at its annual meeting held in the city of Chicago, Jan- 
uary 19, 20 and 21, 1921, That it is the sense of this Association, rep- 
resenting growers and shippers of approximately 500,000 carloads of 
fresh fruits and vegetables annually, that the present method govern- 
ing regulation of wages and working conditions of railroad employes 
is fundamentally wrong and contrary to well recognized economic 
principles and rules employed in other lines of industry, and if per- 
sisted in must inevitably result in disaster to commercial agricultural 
production with its attendant evils, and 


Be It Further Resolved, That the attention of the United States 
Railroad Labor Board should be directed to the urgent necessity of 
promptly taking measures to correct the present intolerable condition. 


Earlier in the week, at a conference between the officers 
of the association and a number of executives of transcontinental 


lines, the carriers agreed to cut the running time on fruits and 
vegetables between California points and Chicago from Nine to 
eight days. The running time from California points to New 
York was also reduced to twelve days. 


CAR SURPLUS AND SHORTAGE 


The car surplusage totaled 288,115 cars the week ending 
January 15 as compared with 258,678 cars the preceding week, 
an increase of 29,437 cars, while the car shortage totaled 1,653 
cars as compared with 1,929 cars in the preceding week, a 
decrease of 276 cars, according to the weekly report of the car 
service division of the American Railway Association January 22. 

The surplusage was made up of the following classes of 
equipment: Box, 183,423; ventilated box, 1,650; auto and furni- 
ture, 11,863; flat, 9,731; gondolas, 31,393; hopper, 21,357; total, 
all coal (gondolas and hopper) 52,750; coke, 3,501; S. D. stock, 
15,142; D. D. stock, 1,558; refrigerator, 7,597; tank, 70; mis- 
cellaneous, 830. 

The shortage was made up of the following classes of 
equipment: Box, 554; auto and furniture, 2; flat, 161; gondola, 
141; hopper, 46; all coal (gondolas and hopper) 187; S. D. stock, 
269; D. D. stock, 213; refrigerator, 205; tank, 50; miscel- 
laneous, 12. 


WISCONSIN & NORTHERN BONDS 


The Wisconsin & Northern Railroad Company has been 
authorized by the Commission to issue $49,400 of first mortgage 
6 per cent gold bonds and to sell them at not less than 90 per 
cent of par to procure funds for the purpose of paying for rail 
and track fastenings, ties and other proper capital charges. 


PRIVATE OWNERSHIP WINS 


In a referendum taken by the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States on the street railway problem, 1,657 votes were 
cast in favor of private ownership and operation of the electric 
railways and 24 against. The Chamber’s committee on public 
utilities had recommended private ownership and operation with 
the declaration that “a canvass of every consideration that has 
been brought forward in support of public ownership and opera- 
tion has resulted in the committee’s finding in it no solution 
for present problems or means of meeting future requirements.” 


RAILROADS SET EXAMPLE 


“The railroads have set the example of retrenchment by 
economy, by team work, and by the best service they have given 
in years,” said Archer Wall Douglas, chairman of the committee 
on statistics and standards of the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States, in his monthly report on business conditions 
under date of January 22. “And that is what every other busi- 
ness will have to do if it is to save its soul alive. There are 
pronounced indications that the first shock of the present de- 
pression is over.” 


W. F. & N. W. CERTIFICATES 


Charles E. Schaff, receiver of the Wichita Falls & North- 
western Railway Company, has applied to the Commission for 
authority to issue a series of 10-year 6 per cent receivers’ cer- 
tificates sufficient in amount to fund the amount due by him 
as receiver to the Director-General of Railroads. The exact 
amount of the indebtedness has not been determined. 


WESTERN ALLEGHENY NOTES 


The Western Allegheny Railroad Company has applied to 
the Commission for authority to issue demand notes from time 
to time in the aggregate sum of $100,000 and to apply the pro- 
ceeds thereof to existing obligations. 


W. B. & S. NOTES 


The Wilmington, Brunswick & Southern has petitioned the 
Commission for authority to issue $81,000 of promissory notes 
to retire outstanding notes. 


Cc. & W. I. BONDS 


The Chicago & Western Indiana has applied to the Com- 
mission for authority to issue $329,000 of its consolidated 4 per 
cent mortgage bonds to retire and refund a like amount of its 
general mortgage bonds. 


FREIGHT CAR PERFORMANCE 


Class I railroads produced 37,458,624,000 net ton-miles of 
freight in November, according to a summary of freight car per- 
formance issued by the Bureau of Railway Economics. The per 
cent of loaded car-miles for November was 63.2, as compared 
with 71.3 in November, 1919; car-miles per day amounted to 
26.8, as compared with 23.3 in November, 1919; tons per loaded 
car was 30.5, as compared with 26.2 in November, 1919, and 
the per cent of unserviceable cars was 7.5, as compared with 
6.3 in November, 1919. 
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-_ THE TRAFFIC WORLD Vol, XVII, No. § 
: Docket of the Commission | | 


Note. items in the Docket marked with an asterisk (*) are new, 
having been added since the last issue of The Traffi' ‘orld. Cancel- 
lations and postponements announced too late to show the change in 
this Docket will be noted elsewhere. 

January 31—New Orleans, La.—Examiner Fleming: 

11892—\'nited States War Department, Inland Waterways, Missis- 
sippi-Warrior Service vs. Abilene & Southern et al. 

11893—LU'nited States War Department, Inland Waterways, Missis- 
sippi-Warrior Service, vs. Abilene & Southern et al. 

January 31—Phoenix, Ariz.—Examiner Keeler: 

11971—-In the matter of rates, fares and charges applicable between 
points in the state of Arizona. 

January 31—Washington, D. C.—Commissioner Ford: 

1. and S. 1250—Diversion and reconsignment rules, regulations and 
charges. 

January 31—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Gaddess: 

1. and S. 1277—Cancellation of joint through rates between Augusta, 

Ga., and the Augusta Northern Ry. 

January 31—Kansas City, Mo.—Examiner Bardwell: 

1. and S. 1258—Cement from Missouri and Kansas to Arkansas. 

February 1—New York, N. Y.—Examiner Wagner: 

11385—George G. Holt and Benjamin B. Odell, as receivers of the 
Astna Explosives Co., Inc., vs. West Shore et al. 
10549—Avres, Bridges & Co. vs. Erie et al. 
February 1—ltoanoke, Va.—lxaminer Money: 
11996—Clinchfield Coal Corporation vs. Carolina, Clinchfield & Ohio 
et al. 

February 1—Morgantown, W. Va.—Examiner Hosmer: 

12008—Morgantown & Wheeling Ry. Co. vs. Pa. et al. 

February 1—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 

11914—In the matter of intrastate rates, fares and charges of the 

Southern Pacific Company and other carriers in the state of 

Nevada. 

February 2—New York, N. Y.—Examiner Wagner: 

11421—American Cyanamid Co. vs. Mich. Cent. et al. 
11694—Joseph Bancroft & Sons Co. et al. vs. N. Y. N. H. & H. et al. 

February 2—Kansas City, Mo.—Examiner Bardwell: 

i. and S. 1264—Lithopone and zinc oxide between W. T. L. points. 

February 2—Cleveland, O.—Examiner Flynn: 

12035—The National Refining Co. vs. L. & N. et al. 

February 2—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Witters: 

12021— Excelsior Shook and Lumber Co., Inc., vs. S. A. L. et al. 

February 2—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 

11828—In the matter of intrastate fares and charges of the Atlantic 

Coast Line Railroad Company and other carriers in the state of 

North Carolina. 

February 3—New York, N. Y.—Examiner Wagner: 

11985—United Paperboard Co., Inc., vs. C. C. C. & St. L. et al. ; 
11922—J. B. Schanck, J. I. Hutchinson, Sr., and H. R. Field, trading 
as Schanck, Hutchinson & Field, vs. Pa. et al. 

February 3—Chattanooga, Tenn.—Examiner Money: 

11997—Dixie Portland Cement Co. vs. Director General. 
February 3—Columbus, O.—Examiner Hosmer: . 
12043—The Moore Oil Refining Co. vs. Cincinnati, New Orleans & 
Texas Pacific and Director General. d 
12044—The Pure Oil Co. vs. Chesapeake & Ohio et al. 
12053—The Pure Oil Co. vs. Chesapeake & Ohio et al. 
42054—The Pure Oil Co. vs. M. K. & T. et al. 
February 3—Argument at Washington, D. C.:_ ; 
11764—In the matter of intrastate rates and fares of the Gulf, Colo- 
rado & Santa Fe Railway Company and other carriers in the 
state of Texas 

February 4—Milwaukee, Wis.—Examiner Jewell: . 

“1. and S. 1268—Logs from Baltimore, Mich., to Oconto and Stiles, 
Wis. 

February 4—New York, N. Y.—Examiner Wagner: | 

12011—American Cigar Co. vs. Peninsular & Occidental S. S. Co. 
et al. 

12033—Louisa Schaefer, as executrix under the last will and testa- 
ment of Charles Schaefer, deceased; Charles Schaefer, Jr., and 

Fred W. Schaefer, as executors under the last will and testament 

of Charles Schaefer, deceased, vs. Lehigh Valley. 

February 4—Grand Rapids, Mich.—Examiner Flynn: | . 

12040—The American Box Board Co. of Grand Rapids, Mich., vs. 

Grand Trunk Ry. Co. of Canada et al. 

February 4—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 

11863—In the matter of intrastate rates, fares and charges of the 

Morgan's Louisiana & Texas R. R. & S. S. Co. and other carriers 

in the state of Louisiana. 

February 4—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Witters: ; 

1. and S. 1283—Demurrage charges at Sewalls Point, Va., on coal 
and coke loaded in cars of 200,000 Ibs. capacity or over. 

February 4—Birmingham, Ala. Examiner Money: 

11993—Birmingham Rail and Locomotive Co. vs. A. C. L. et al. 
11993 (Sub. No. 1)—Birmingham Rail and Locomotive Co. vs. 

A. C. L. et al. Portions of fourth section app. 703, A. C. L. R. R. 
February 5—Chicago, Ill._—HMxaminer Jewell: 

1. and S. 1278—Fresh and salted meats between points in Florida. 

February 5—New York, N. Y.—Examiner Wagner: 

12036—Texas Pipe Line Co. vs. Director General. 
February 5—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
11703—In the matter of intrastate rates within the state of Illinois. 
February 5—Cincinnati, O.—Examiner Hosmer: , 
11995—Charles C. Oyler & Son et al. vs. American Ry. Express. 
11988—The Fox Paper Co. et al. vs. Director General. 
February 5—Hutchinson, Kan.—Examiner Bardwell: 
12004—The Wichita Northwestern Ry. Co. vs. C. R. I. & P. et al. 

February 7—Memphis, Tenn.—Examiner Money: 

* 1. and S. 1263 and first and second supplemental orders—Substitu- 
tion of 35 per cent for 331, per cent increase in class and com- 
modity rates between eastern and southern groups and the south- 
west. 

February 7—Philadelphia, Pa.—Examiner Early: 

12013—The Atlantic Refining Co. vs. N. Y. N. H. & H. et al. 














February 7—Cincinnati, O.—Examiner Hosmer: 
12019—The Ault & Wiborg Co. vs. C. M. & St. P. et al. 
12020—The Monitor Stove Co. vs. Can. Pac. et al. 
February 7—New York, N. Y.—Examiner Wagner: 
11146—Automatic Sprinkler Co. of America et al. vs. Alabama & 
Vicksburg et al. 
February 7—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner Jewell: 
11930—Oscar Mayer & Co. vs. C. M. & St. P. et al. 
12003—Burlington Shippers’ Assn. et al. vs. Ark. Cent. et al. 
February 7—Minneapolis, Minn.—Examiner Flynn: 
1. and S. 1272—Switching and absorption at Minneapolis, Minn., ete, 
February 7—Tulsa, Okla.—Examiner Bardwell: 
12047—Bradford Rig and Reel Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. 


February 7—Detroit, Mich.—Examiner Howell: 
11980—Michigan R. R. Co. vs. Pere Marquette. 
February 7—New Orleans, La.—Examiner Money: 
* 10405—Southport Mill, Ltd., vs. C. & N. W. et al. 
* 10405 (Sub. No. 1)—Terminal Oil Mill Co. vs. C. & N. W. et al. 
* 10405 (Sub. No. 2)—T'erminal Oil Mill Co. vs. Mo. Pac. and Director 
General. 
* 40407—Southport Mill, Ltd., vs. Director General and Yazoo & Mis- 
sissippi Valley. 
* 410408—Southport Mill, Ltd., vs. Illinois Central et al. 
* 10409—Southport Mill, Ltd., vs. New Orleans, Texas & Mexico et al. 
* 10410—Terminal Oil Mill Co. vs. New Orleans, Texas & Mexico et al. 
* 10464—Southport Mill, Ltd., vs. Chicago & Alton et al. 
* 410519—Southport Mill, Ltd., vs. Chicago, Peoria & St. Louis et al. 
* 10557—Southport Mill, Ltd., vs. Erie et al. 
* 40558—Southport Mill, Ltd., vs. Illinois Central et al. 
* 410564—Southport Mill, Ltd., vs. New Orleans, Texas & Mexico et al. 
* 11974—Southport Mill, Ltd., vs. B. & O. et al. 
February 8—Philadelphia, Pa.—Examiner Early: 
12007—E. I. Dupont de Nemours & Co. vs. Chicago, Milwaukee & 
St. Paul et al. 
10504—E.. I. Dupont de Nemours & Co. vs. Maine Central et al. 
10504 (Sub. Nos. 1 to 6 inclusive)—E. I. Dupont de Nemours & Co. 
vs. Maine Central et al. . 
=, Dupont de Nemours & Co. vs. Pennsylvania and Director 
eneral. 
11998—E. I. Dupont de Nemours & Co. vs. Delaware, Lackawanna & 
Western et al. 
February 8—Cincinnati, O.—Examiner Hosmer: 
12055—The Procter & Gamble Co. vs. Director General. 
12049—The Charles Boldt Glass Co. vs. Director General. 
February 8—Minneapolis, Minn.—Examiner Flynn: 
12012—The Mutual Brokers of Regina, Ltd., vs. Amn. Express Co. 


et al. 

11994—C. H. Robinson Co. vs. American Ry. Express Co. 

12041—F. R. Pendleton and H. S. Gilkey, doing business as Pendle- 
ton & Gilkey vs. Minnesota & International et al. 


February 8—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner Jewell: 
12027—Illinois Brick Co. vs. Director General and Chicago, West 
Pullman & Sou. 
12025—Chicago Roller Co. et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. 
February 9—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner Jewell: 
12046—Armour & Co. vs. Wabash et al. 
11947—Armour & Co. vs. Cent. of Ga. et al. 
11947 (Sub. No. 1)—Armour & Co. vs. Mo. Pac. et al. 
February 9—Louisville, Ky.—Examiner Witters: 
11989—Kentucky Wholesale Co., Inc., vs. Director General. 
11986—Standard Oil Co. (Kentucky) vs. Ill. Cent. et al. 
February 9—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
10011—Birmingham Traffic Bureau vs. St. Louis-San Francisco et al. 
sa 1 inne & Gamble Distributing Co. et al. vs. Alabama Central 
et al. 
11258—Procter & Gamble Mfg. Co .vs. Director General and Staten 
Island Rapid Transit. ; 
February 9—Indianapolis, Ind.—Examiner Howell: 
12001— William E. Dee Clay Mfg. Co. vs. P. C. C. & St. L. et al. 
12050—Chicago Sewer Pipe Co. vs. P. C. C. & St L. et al. 
February 10—Little Rock, Ark.—Corporation Commission of Arkansas: 
Finance Docket 1079—In the matter of the application of the Arkan- 
sas R. R. for a certificate of public convenience and necessity. 
February 10—Chicago, Ill—Examiner Jewell: 
11984—Benton Coal Mining Co. vs. C. B. & Q. et al. 
February 10—Atlanta, Ga.—Examiner Keene: 
11991—In the matter of intrastate express rates within the state of 
Georgia. 
February 10—Louisville, Ky.—Examiner Witters: 
11999—West Kentucky Coal Bureau vs. L. & N. et al. 


February 10—Shreveport, La.—Examiner Bardwell: 
12005—Police Jury, Parish of Caddo, State of TFouisiana, vs. St. 
Louis Southwestern et al. 
February 10—Argument at Washireton, D. C.: 
4844—In the matter of bills of lading (export). 
February 11—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner Jewell: 
12042—Anderson & Gustafson, Inc., et al. vs. M. K. & T. et al. 


February 11—St. Louis, Mo.—Examiner Hosmer: 
!. and S. 1275—Through rates on coal and coke based on comhbir-tion 
of locals. 
February 11—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
4844—In the matter of bills of lading (domestic). 
February 11—Indianapolis, Ind.—Examiner Howell: 
11924—Oliphant Johnson Coal Co. et al. vs. C. & E. I. et al. 
11925—Oliphant Johnson Coal Co. et al. vs. P. C. C. & St. L. et al. 
February 11—Sioux Falls, S. D.—Examiner Flynn: 
12026—Board of R. R. Commissioners of the State of South Dakota 
vs. Ahnapee & Western et al. 


February 12—Boston, Mass.—Examiner Early: 
12022—New England Paper and Pulp Traffic Assn. et al. vs. Hoosac 
Tunnel & Wilmington et al. 
February 12—St. Louis, Mo.—Examiner Hosmer: 
12039—Homann & Bush Pig Iron and Coke Co. vs. Mo. Pac. et al. 
12017—St. Louis-San Francisco Ry. Co. vs. East St. Louis & Su- 
burban et al. 
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Peheuary 12—Little Rock, Ark.—Examiner Bardwell: 
12051—Charles T. Abeles & Co. et al. vs. Ark. Cent. et al. 


sey 14—St. Louis, Mo.—Examiner Hosmer: 


* Ia S. 1285—Elimination of concurrences of certain terminal lines 
x St Louis. 
February 14—Peoria, Ill.—Examiner Howell: 


8347—Peoria Board of Trade vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. 
Pearuety 14—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner Jewell: 
12038—Morris & Co. vs. Director General. 
rareery 14—Jackson, Miss.—Examiner Witters: 
MacGowan Coffee Co. vs. Ill. Cent. - al. 
February 14—Omaha, Neb.—Examiner Flynn 
12048—Omaha Live Stock Exchange vs. C. M. & St. P. et al. 


Pepruery 14—New Bedford, Mass.—Examiner Early: 
12034—New Bedford Board of Commerce,. for and on behalf of 
Holmes Mfg. Co. et al., . Director General. 


February 14—Houston, > late emi Mullen: 
1. and S. 1280—Rail and water rates from Atlantic seaboard terri- 
tory to Texas points. 


February 15—Raleigh, N. C.—Examiner Pitt: 
— of fourth section applications Nos. 458, Ly & St. L. Ry.; 
pers, 1479, oa c. * O. Ry.; gy A, © ta Se. 3065" Cc. N- ‘O. & 
1952, L. & N. R. 5, Re Sou. A, "1561, N. & W. Ry.; 
i873, 3° z L. liy-t : Irae, Cc. & Oo. 


veers 15—Chicago, IIl. pt ab nadlng Seat 
—— Petroleum Refiners’ Assn. vs. Aberdeen & Rockfish 
eta 


February 15—Lucedale, Miss.—R. R. Commission of Mississippi and 
Public Service Commission of Alabama: 
Finance Docket 59—In the matter of the application of the Alabama 
& Mississippi R. R. companies for a certificate of public con- 
venience and necessity. 


Foneery 15—Omaha, Neb.—Examiner Flynn: 
11866—Omaha Chamber of Commerce, Traffic Bureau, vs. C. & N. 
W. et al. 


recon 15—Natchez, Miss.—Examiner Witters: 
12009—Natchez Chamber of Commerce vs. Natchez & Southern et al. 


LOAN TO SOUTHERN 


The Commission has approved a loan of $3,825,000 to the 
Southern Railway to aid that carrier in providing itself with 
new equipment. The applicant itself is required to finance 
$8,925,000 to meet the loan of the government. 


MO. PAC. CERTIFICATES 


The Missouri Pacific has applied to the Commission for 
authority to execute and deliver an agreement constituting the 
Missouri Pacific equipment trust and a lease of the equipment 
covered thereby and to obligate itself to pay $1,836,000 of 6% 
per cent equipment trust certificates. The proceeds of the 
certificates, which the applicant plans to sell to Kuhn Loeb & 
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Co., of New York, at 96 per cent of par plus accrued dividends, 
will be applied on the purchase price of 50 new locomotives and 
tenders at an estimated cost of $3,076,875. 


EXTENSION OF UINTAH RAILWAY 


The Uintah Railway Company has applied to the Commission 
for authority to extend its railroad in Uintah county, Utah, to 
reach a large live stock range and mineral deposits not now 
reached by a railroad. The company proposes to build three 
short extensions totaling approximately 25 miles. 


LOAN FOR A. T. & N. 

The Alabama, Tennessee & Northern has filed an application 
with the Commission asking for a loan of $90,000 to meet “press. 
ing maturities” and a loan of $200,000 to pay 40 per cent of the 
cost of 200 freight cars and 2 locomotives. 





GREENE COUNTY R. R. LOAN 


An application for a loan of $60,000 to meet outstanding 
obligations has been filed with the Commission by the Greene 
County Railroad Company of Georgia. 


B. & O. LOAN SECURITY 
The Baltimore & Ohio has applied to the Commission for 
authority to pledge from time to time, $9,935,000 of securities 
now held in its treasury, for short time loans needed for cor- 
porate purposes to meet temporary requirements. 


PACIFIC CAR DEMURRAGE 


The report of the Pacific Car Demurrage Bureau for No- 
vember, 1920, shows 12,665 cars held overtime—a percentage 
of 06.95—as against 12,935 cars, or a percentage of 06.69, for 
November, 1919. 


CIVIL SERVICE EXAMINATION 


The United States Civil Service Commission announces com- 
petitive examinations for the positions of chief statistician, $4,300 
a year; schedule expert, class A, $4,200 a year; and schedule 
expert, class B, $3,600 a year, for the United States Railroad 
Labor Board. Vacancies under the Labor Board, at Chicago, at 
the salaries indicated, and in positions requiring similar qualifi- 
cations, at these or higher or lower salaries, may be filled from 
these examinations. 


Re INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION TRANSCRIPTS 


Transcripts of the proceedings of the Commission should 
be ordered by those appearing, through the official report- 


ers at the hearings and by non-appearances, by forwarding 
the order without delay to The State Law Reporting Com- 
pany, Official Reporters to the Commission, Woolworth 
Building, New York City. 


Transcription of stenographer’s notes is started promptly 
after conclusion of hearings; orders should be placed before 
transcription begins. 

The charge for transcripts of records is 12%c per page, 
as fixed by the Commission, for each copy furnished, for 
ordinary delivery. 
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Mip.West Box Company 











Look for Use 
the Triple Tape 
Trade Mark Corners 














Corrugated 
Fibre-Board 


Products 


Solid Fibre 


Containers 


MID-WEST Products are engineered 
to QUALITY. 


We maintain a systematized inspection 
service covering machines, raw mate- 
rials and finished product to insure 
quality, and a corps of experienced 
package designers to help our custom- 
ers. solve their packing problems. 


MID-WEST TRIPLE TAPE COR.- 
NERS prevent peeling and splitting. 


Our DOUBLE WALL Corrugated 
Boxes are the best for EXPORT and 
long distance shipping. 








GENERAL OFFICES: 
1337 Conway Building Chicago, IIl. 


FACTORIES: 


Fairmont, W. Va. 
Cleveland, Ohio Kokomo, Ind. 


Anderson, Ind. 
Chicago, Ill. 


We operate our own boxboard and strawboard mills 
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TUBE :COMP ‘ANYOF. AMER. ICA 


There is no commodity whose swift transport is more vital 
to the railroads and the public than coal. 


The General American Car Company has always been a 
pace-maker in improving and standardizing those devices for 
quick loading and unloading which result in economies of time 
and labor for railroads and shippers. 


Here is a 44-foot, 70-ton capacity side dump hopper car, 
especially heavy construction throughout, one of the largest 
types built in this country. 


The Company builds and repairs every type of car, all rail- 
road equipment complying with American Railway Associa- 
tion specifications. 


The Company’s trained engineers will be glad to furnish 
information on any construction questions in which you are 
interested, upon request. 


Subsidiary of the General American Tank Car Corporation 
General Offices: Harris Trust Building, Chicago, U.S. A. 


Plants at: East Chicago, Ind.; Sand Springs, Okla.; Warren, Ohio 
Sales Offices. 17 Battery Place, N.Y.; 24 California St., San Francisco 
Cable Address: “Gentankar, Chicago”’ 


“The Black Diamond Express” - 
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4-ONE BOXES 


An Aid to Better Packing 


The need for better methods of preparing merchandise shipments for 
transportation is a great economic question whose importance is more 


and more appreciated. 


Officials of railway and express companies, together with many shippers, 


are co-operating in this movement to 


Reduce Pilferage, Wastage, and Loss 
and Damage Claims 


4-One boxes, as an aid to better packing, repre- 
sent an important element in such work. 


Each 4-ONE. box is bound with steel binding 
wires stapled to the sides, top and bottom. 
When properly closed the ends of each binding 
wire are securely twisted together and the 
combined holding power of every wire is 
obtained. 


Shipping departments find it desirable to use 
either of the closing tools shown below. A 
single operation makes the twist and automati- 
cally removes the rough ends of the binding wire. 


Knock the twist down against the side of the 
box as illustrated above. 


Send for the latest issue of 4-ONE TALKS, our 
quarterly bulletin on Better Packing. 


Use Either of These Closing Tools 


Patent Applied For 
Bauwens Toggle Twister 


Either tool makes uniformly good twists with smooth ends. 


Patent Applied For 
Bruce Twister 


No other tool does the work so well. 


4-One Box Makers Association 


Dept. A, Conway Blidg., Chicago 
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2000 Miles in Five Minutes 


SEND a case of your product on 
this trip. Give it the jars, bumps, and 
knocks it encounters from draymen, freight 
handlers, rough riding freight cars, the shock 
of quick stopping of heavy equipment, etc. 


In five minutes a haul of 2,000 
miles is actually simulated by means of a 
large, hollow, revolving drum on the inside 
of which are scientifically constructed 
hazards to give the case the severest tests it 
would get in actual transit. 


This is a mew way to test your 
shipping case—a way to eliminate many 
transportation losses and damage claims. 


It is but one of the methods used 
in an investigation of the materials and con- 
struction of shipping cases which is now 
being conducted by the Container Club. 


The tests are made at the Mellon 
Institute of Industrial Research at the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh, where an Industrial 
Fellowship is maintained, with full labora- 
tory and testing apparatus. 


A Free Service 


Your shipping problems can be solved. We 
shall be glad to tell you what is to be done in send- 
ing sample cases of your goods to the testing labora- 
tory. Write and avail yourself of this free service. 


THE CONTAINER CLUB 


An Association of Corrugated and Solid Fibre 
BOX MANUFACTURERS 


608 South Dearborn Street 


TRapE MARY 


Chicago, IIl. 
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